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BIRTHS. 
On the 22nd inst., at Saighton, Chester, Lady R. Grosvenor, of a son. 
On the 14th inst., at Breslin’s Hotel, Bray, the wife of Major Hon. H. 
Crichton, 2ist Hussars, Brigade-Major ‘Curragh Cam ip, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 4th inst., wt oS St. Mi: t's Chareh Westminster, by the Arch- 
bishop of Yor’, assisted by the Rev, W tfeild, Rector of ers 
Santa, the Rev. Sdwend % Sincmeat of 'y, Surrey, the Rev. 
Sholto Douglas, Rector of 1 Souls’, La =p! Arthur 
Gresham, yeutger sales the late Mr. ger ony "Gower, of Titeey 
Piace, Surrey, Caroline Frederica, t daughter of Sel 
a Milton, and the late Mr, George 2 Savile Foljambe, of Osberton, 
otts. 

On June 28 last, at on _— Henry Lionel Creed, third son of the 

late Colonel Henry Creed, to Eleanor Cecial, daughter of Captain Goodison. 


DEATHS. 

On the 13th inst., at Buntingford, Hugh Ross, Esq., of 3, Palace 
Gardens-terrace, Kensington. 

On the 13th inst., at 39, Wormgate, Boston, Ethel May, tle beloved 
child of Longden M‘Farlane Wells, Esq., solicitor, Andover, aged 16 months, 

On the 19th inst., at 86, Portland-place, William Miiller, Esq., J.P., 
aged 73, of Hillside, Shenley, Herts, and 86, Portlan«!-place, and for many 
years resident of Valparaiso, Chili, son of J. W. Miiiler, Esq., of Bremen. 
Friends ere kindly requested to accept this (the only) intimation. 

On the 19th inst., suddenly, Mr. Frederick Henning, aged sixty-one. He 
was the printer of ‘this paper from its commencement, in 1842, and his 
death is greatly regretted by a large circle of friends. 

*,° The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, or Deaths is 
Five Shillings for each announcement, 








CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 3. 


Suspay, Ava. 28. 


Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. | Westminster Abbey, 10 a.m.,; 3 p.m. 
Morning Lessons: 1. Kings xviii.;| St. James’s, noon, probably Hon. 
I. Cor. viii. re a ‘Lessons :| and Rev. Canon Douglas Hamilton 
é a xix. or xxi.; Mark ii.| ‘éordon. 
Whitehall, 11 a.m., Rev. W. F. 
Bt ‘Paul's ‘Cathedral, 10.30a.m.,Rev.| E — Knollys; 3 p.m., the Sub- 
Dr. Forbes; 3.15 p.m. “e Ganon 
Liddon; 7 p.m., Bishop of oa Oh ay 11.30 a.m., Bishop of Singa- 
pore. pore; 3 p.m., Dean of Shanghai. 
Mowpay, Ave. 29. 
Yachting: Torbay Regatta (2 days). | Weymouth Races, 
Tvespay, Ave. 30.—Warwick Races, 
Wepsespay, Ave. 31. 
Accession of Abdul Hamid, Sultan | British Association : meeting at York; 
of Turkey, 1876. general meeting, 8 p.m., address 
Cottingham pat <i and by John Lubbock, the Presi- 
Poultry Show | den 
THURSDAY, Prem 1, 
Moon’s first quarter, 2.2 p.m. Manchester and Liverpool Agri- 
Partridge-shooting cultural Society Show, Blackburn. 
British Association ; soirée, 8p.m. Ramsgate Poultry and Bird Show. 
Frivay, Sepr. 2. 
British Association, 8.30, discourse by Professor Huxley. 
Satvurpay, Serr. 3. 
Yachting: Thames Sailing Club. 








THE WEATHER. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Lat. 51° 28’ 6” N.; Long. 0° 18°47" W. Height above Sea, 34 fect. 
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The following are the readings of the meteorological instruments for the 
above days, in order, at ten o "clock a.m. :— 
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—A Cheap First-Class 


; from 


RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. 
Train froin Victoria 10.45 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon 
London Bridze 10.25 a.m., calling at Cr xydon. Day Return Tickets, 10s. 


RIGHTON. — PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM CAR 

hae AINS leave Victoria for Brighton are ry WEEKDAY at 10.0 a.m. and 4.30 

nd from Brighton at 9.45 a.m. “and 5.45 p.m.; also from Victoria on Sundays 
Panel from Lrighton at 8.30 p.m. 





p.m 
10.45 


THE GRAND AQUARIUM AT BRIGHTON. —EVERY 
SATURDAY, Cheap First-Class Trains from Victoria at 10.% and 11.50 a.m., and 
= m Bridge at 9.30 a.m. and i2.0 noon, calling at Clapham Junction, 
Day Return Fare—First Class, Half-a-iuines (inciuding admission to the Aquarium 
and the Koyal Pavilion). 


Paes va newatEs, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 


AY SERVICE—Every Weekday Morning. 
x IGHY SERVICE.—Lesving Victoria 7.50 p. m. and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. every 


Weekda 
"; ARES—London to Paris and Leck— Ist Class, 2nd Class. 
Available ior Return within One Mont o 60. 211 0 
Third-Class Keturn Tickets (by the Night service), 
A Through Conductor will any the s by the Special Day Service 
bag mre to Paris, and vice ¥: 
Powerful Pa ie Lie- ‘Steamers with f excellent cabins, &c. 
aven and Dieppe. 
through by this route every Weekday from Victoria 











HONFLEU S° CROUVILLE, CAEN, &c.—Passengers booked through from 
Victoria and Pace Bridge, via Littlehampton, every Monday and Wednesday. 





[TICKETS and every information atthe Brighton Company’s 
West-End Genera! Offices, 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 3, ore Hotel- 
buildings, Trafaigar-square; and at the Victoria ong London Bridge Station 

(By order) P. Kuieut, General anacer. 





‘REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE.— The 
SUMMER SERVICE of FAST TRAINS is now ranning to YARMOUTH, 
Lowestoft, Walton-on-the-Maze, Weeley (for Clacton-on-Sea), Harwich, Dovercourt, 
Aldebureh Felixstowe, Southwold, Hunstanton, and Cromer. 
Two Months’, Fortnightly. and "Friday or Saturday to Monday (First, Second, and 
Third Clare) Tickets are issued by all — to the above stations at reduced fares. 
For full particulars. see Handb: . 
London, August, 1381. WirtraM Brat, General Manager. 


M I OBL: Aa BA. oh Ws Y. 
4 TOURIST ARR ‘NGEMENTS, 1981. 
TOURIST TICKETS will be issued frum MAY 2 to OCT. 2 


For Particulars see Time-Tables and Programmes, issued y thet Company. 
Derby, April, 1261. Joun Nopus, General Manager. 








ORE’S GREAT Weess. —* _ECCE HOMO »” ( Full of 
and “THE ASCEN * “CHRIST 
aRIST ENTERING OEUGALEM,” with ai all 
Bond-street. Daily, loto 6. 1s. 


divine di Moan 
LEAVING THE Pr TORTUM™™ a 
his other Great Pictures.—_DORE GALLERY, 35. New 


ST JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
N OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS.—The oldest 


established and most popular entertainment in the world, and 
THE ONLY RECOGNISED MINSTREL COMPANY IN ORFs, 
mprising Fifty Artists of acknowledged eminen 
EVERY NIGHT at Eight. MONDAY, a SATURDAY, Three 


and 
ooh sterling sucess of Wallis caer ‘and E. Wersren’s Zisthetic Skit, DA 
BS 








‘HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

GRASP P i ted aan CONCE RTS. EVERY EVENING at EIGHT. Doors 

Onn wv and Musical Conductor, Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe. 
P MENADE, ONE SHIL LING. 


POSTAGE FOR FOREIGN PARTS THIS WEEK, 
AUGUST 27, 1881. 
The publication of the Thin Paper Edition of the Ittcstgarep Loxpox 
News being for the present week suspended, subscribers will please to 
notice that copies of this Number forwarded abroad must be prepaid 
according to the following rates :— 
Africa, — Coast of 2a 
dria ... 2d|G 
i 2d 
2a 
2d 
2a | 


+ Via United State. 
Constantinople 
Denmark 
France 





| Switzerland .. 
| United States 


Newspapers for jeoli a must be posted within eight reas 
of the time of publication. 
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This day the protracted and remarkable Session of 
1881 comes to an end. The Prorogation of Parliament 
will be a great relief to the members of the Government 
and to the few faithful supporters of the Government who 
have remained to the last, and a disappointment to the 
factious Irishmen by whose agency, chiefly, it has been so 
long deferred, and who will no longer be able to brow- 
beat Mr. Forster. The great measure of the Session, the Irish 
Land Law Act, received the Royal Assent on Monday, and 
will come into immediate operation. Some weeks must elapse 
before it can be seen how this great remedial measure will 
work. While the Archbishop of Cashel, a friend of Mr. 
Parnell’s, earnestly recommends that it shall receive a fair 
trial, and Sir Gavan Duffy, who remains a Nationalist, 
speaks of it as a measure “‘ such as a patriotic Parliament, 
sitting in Dublin, might have framed,” the leaders of the 
Land League take every opportunity to decry its merits, 
and avow their resolution to thwart its legitimate action, 
while Mr. Parnell ostentatiously disclaims any obligation 
to its authors by recommending the electors of North 
Durham, where there is a vacancy, to support the Con- 
servative candidate. The reasons for this perverse in- 
gratitude—perhaps we should say, malevolent spite—are 
not far to seek. The clique of Irish Irreconcilables, it is 
only reasonable to conclude, desire 3 peaceful and 
prosperous Ireland far less than a successful Land 
League agitation. Their clients are not their fellow- 
countrymen, but the fire-eating Irish-Americans who 
supply the sinews of war, without which the League 
would collapse. To obstruct the business of the Imperial 
Parliament is not so much a sad necessity as part of their 
deliberate tactics to make themselves intolerable to 
England with a view to advertise themselves before their 
Irish patrons in the United States. They have probably 
overshot the mark, so far as the Legislature is concerned. 
The two days engrossed by them last week in the House 
of Commons, when every hour was precious, in denouncing 
the Coercion Acts, and the superfluous waste of time at 
the extra sitting on Saturday in once again baiting the 
Chief Secretary, who has so zealously laboured to make 
perfect the remedial measure of the Session, were the last 
impotent acts of a graceless faction whose intolerable 
despotism is slipping away. Next year—we hope with 
the cordial assent of all parties—their power for mischief 
will be curtailed, and an effectual remedy be provided 
against that obstruction which alone gives tothe Parnellites 
an ephemeral notoriety in England. 


One of the last acts of the expiring Session has been to 
consider, or rather to receive, the Indian Budget. If the 
business of Parliament were properly arranged, the 
finances of our great Eastern Empire would not be left for 
review to a period of the year when the majority of hon. 
members have left London. The statement made by tho 
Marquis of Hartington to almost empty benches on Mon- 
day was, on the whole, encouraging. Indian finance is 
now in so healthy a condition that a bond-fide surplus of 
something short of a million for the present year is 
expected—this, too, in spite of the war Budgets of the 
three preceding years. It was the disagreeable duty 
of the Indian Secretary to announce that our recent 
Afghan policy had been carried out at the enor- 
mous cost’ of twenty-three and a half millions—more 
than double the estimate of Sir John Strachey in 
February, 1880. This is a heavy price to pay for an 
imaginary “‘ scientific frontier,” if it had been secured ; 
but the greatness of the outlay is doubly provoking when 
it is remembered not only that we have no footing on 
Afghan soil, but that the supremacy of our protégé, the 
Ameer of Cabul, is at the present moment being seriously 
contested by Ayoub Khan, and that we have left 
Afghanistan the legacy of a wretched civil war. In spite, 
however, of great famines and the serious drain of 
resources by lavish military expenditure, there is a fair 
prospect that our Indian Empire will be able to pay its 
way. The chief sources of revenue are steadily increasing ; 
and even the railways, which were many years ago gua- 
ranteed by the Government, promise to become a source 
of profit, and all newlines are to be carried out by private 
enterprise. The chief drawback as to the future is the 
precarious nature of the opium revenue, now eight 


and a half millions sterling, owing to the recent action of 
the Chinese Government. 


The result of the French elections on Sunday last is pre- 
cisely what every friend of stable government and rational 
progress would desire. Moderate Republicans have, in 
the main, won the day, and the Extremists at both ends 
of the political line have been beaten. Most of the old 
members have been returned, except in the case of the 
Legitimists, Clericals, and Bonapartists, who have lost 
between them some fifty seats, thus precluding, for the 
present at least, all danger of dynastic changes. Not 
only is the French Republic consolidated by this appeal to 
the national suffrage ; but the Extreme Left, or Revo- 
lutionary party, is shorn of its former strength, and a 
combination of all fractions of the Opposition could not 
materially affect the course of events. This calculation 
will hardly be disturbed by the second ballots that will 
take place on Sunday next in about sixty constituencies, 
for they will probably increase the Republican majority. 
The Legitimist theory has become a mere sentiment, and 
will probably remain so as long as the Comte de Chambord 
survives; and the extinction of the ‘“‘ Napoleonic legend” 
is best indicated by the formal retirement of its chief 
and most respectable representative, M. Rouher—the 
Vice-Emperor of former days—into private life. 


M. Gambetta’s defeat in one of the circumscriptions of 
Belleville, and his slender majority in another, is of good 
omen. It has pleased the Democrary of that fickle 
Parisian constituency to repudiate the statesman who was 
once their idol, but the Liberal leader now occupies bis 
rightful position. Belleville disowns him; but French 
public opinion, through the mass of the constituencies 
endorses his Opportunist policy. While his bitter 
opponent, M. Clémenceau, now becomes the leader of the 
Radicals, M. Gambetta will, no doubt, be obliged to fulfil 
the expectations of the country by accepting the full re- 
sponsibilities of office. Indeed, it seems to have been 
prearranged that he will become the head of a Cabinet 
composed of the most capable Moderate Republicans, 
including many of the foremost members of M. Ferry’s 
Administration, and that his policy at home and abroad 
will embody the views of the progressive party. U. nless, 
as is so customary in France, the unforeseen should 
happen, M. Gambetta’s Ministry will support reform at 
home and peace abroad, 


It is possible that the success of the moderate Repub- 
licans may have one important effect on the relations of 
France with this country. Owing in part, perhaps, to the 
near approach of the elections, our Foreign Office declined 
to patch up in haste a new Treaty of Commerce, and have 
definitely declined the invitation of M. Tirard to send 
commissioners to Paris to renew the negotiations in order 
that they may be completed by November, when the treaty 
expires. The firmness of Lord Granville and Sir Charles 
Dilke in demanding the extension of time for three months 
beyond November, which the French Government are 
empowered to grant, has created concern in 
official circles at Paris. It seems that an illuso ry pro- 
posal, embracing a considerable increase of duties on 
certain imanufactured articles, has been made by M. 
Tirard, which our Government have promptly rejected ; 
but, according to the statement of Mr. Chamberlain on 
Monday night, there is still reason to hope that the 
negotiations will be resumed under more favourable 
auspices. Though the question was not before the con- 
stituencies on Sunday last, the great Republican majority 
is due mainly to the support of the agricultural classes, 
who have no sympathy with Protectionism, and whe 
appreciate the advantages derived from the Treaty of 
Commerce with England. With M. Gambetta’s avowed 
sympathies in favour of free tade, and his desire to 
maintain cordial relations with this country, it is reason- 
able to hope that the renewed negotiations will eventuate 
in a new treaty not less liberal in its tariff arrangements 
than that which is about to expire. It is well known on 
both sides of the Channel that the reactionary policy 
embodied in the French general tariff was forced upon the 
late Chamber by a small but active cliqueof manufacturers 
to serve their own purposes. Seeing that a Treaty of 
Commerce is of more vital interest to France than to 
England, a Gambetta Administration will, perhaps, feel 
strong enough to set at naught the Protectionist minority, 
and, in the renewed negotiations with our Govverment, 
to consult only the general interests of France. 


some 


As we write, one of those national calamities which 
neither human skill nor foresight can avert, seems to 
impend. The greater part of this year’s harvest, in the 
southern and midland counties at least, is being spoilt, 
if it is not rotting on the ground, owing to the continuous 
wet weather. Our estimate of last week did not take 
account of this serious contingency. Happily, but little 
grain has fallen beneath the reaping-machine in the north 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. But, in any case, the 
hopes that have been indulged of a bountiful harvest are 
not now likely to be realised, even if the aggregate pro- 
duce should exceed that of last year. Mildew has pre- 
vailed more extensively than was supposed, and the un- 

thered cut crops have been seriously deteriorated by the 
heavy rains. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 


I remember seeing, many years ago, a farce (at the Lyceum, I 
think), in which the admirable Mrs. Keeley, as a marriageable 
young lady, on being asked what she thought of a young 
gentleman presented to her as an eligible sweetheart, contented 
herself with remarking that ‘‘ he looked very clean.”” Perhaps 
the safest thing to be said about the French elections of Sun- 
day last by a retailer of gossip, the politics of whose readers 
may differ as widely as do those of M. Paul de Cassagnac (I am 
glad that Stalwart of the Stalwarts is in again for Mirande), 
from those of M. Felix Pyat, is that the elections were, at least, 
extremely cheap ones. M. Gambetta, to be sure, is accused 
by the Intransigeauts of having spent fifty thousand francs in 
printing, advertising, and fitting up the hustings whence he 
was driven by the yells of the free and enlightened citizens 
whom he dubbed for the nonce “ braillards,’’ ‘‘ guculards,”” 
and ‘‘ esclaves ivres ;’’? but then MM. Henri Rochefort and Co. 
(Limited) would accuse M. Gambetta of stealing the bells of 
Notre Dame or of poisoning the hippopotamus in the Jardin 
des Plantes, if it suited their’purpose. to do so. 


Yes; it was a cheap—a wonderfully cheap General 
Election. No bribery, no treating, mo forestalling of cabs 
for voters who prefer riding to walking to the polling-place; 
no buying up all the cabarets and cafés in a district as polling- 
places ; no wholesale hirings of people out at elbows as clerks 
and canvassers; no mysterious ‘‘Men in the Moon’’ sud- 
denly appearing in back parlours with bags of gold, and, 
when the bags were empty, disappearing as mysteriously as 
they came: nothing, in fine, of the electoral ‘‘ machinery ”’ 
which seems to be so dear to the English political mind. I very 
much doubt whether the French electiotis, taken all round, 
cost the candidates a hundred pounds. apiece. We manage 
these things differently—and scandalously worse—in England. 


Meanwhile, the journalists who hate M. Gambetta have 
been indulging in a rather spiteful controversy touching the 
etymology of his name. ‘The attempt to derive it from 
‘‘jambon,”’ ham, is certainly absurd; but there remain, as 
acceptable derivatives, the Italian “* gambetta,’’ a wooden leg, 
and ‘*‘ gambetto,’’ atrip up. Moreover, in the *‘ Dictionnaire de 
Commerce et de Navigation,’ published by Guillaume in 1859, 
there occurs the entry which I translate: ‘‘GAMBETTA, 
Measure of capacity for things which are dry; a term of use 
at Genoa. 1214 litres.’ 


A Paris paper, wisely preferring philology to politics, 
remarks that the elections have at least resulted in the 
adoption in the French language of a new and ridiculous 
term, ‘‘plate-forme electorale.” ‘The Paiz is quoted as 
follows :— 

L’introduction subite de la révision eur la plate-forme ¢lectorale a mis & 

Varriére plan toutes les autres questions et, par cela méme, limité le verdict 
du pays. 
I do not know what Littré says about ‘ plate-forme;’’ but in 
a Franco-English Dictionary of the seventeenth century I find 
the word defined, not only as a term in fortification, but as 
the flat roof of a house. II. Samuel ii. 2, is quoted as an 
illustration—‘‘ Comme David se promenoit sur la plate-forme 
du Palais Royal.’’ I prefer the English of our Authorised 
Version to the smooth and jaunty ‘‘ Palais Royal” translation. 
Do you? 


Try to remember how many new words or forms of speech 
have been invented or have ‘‘received the sanction’? of 
‘* accurate ’’ writers in your time. At random, I can call to 
mind ‘‘employé,’’ ‘‘ journalist,’’ ‘‘ amphitheatre stall,’’ 
‘*Civil service,’ ‘‘ union workhouse,” ‘‘ porte-monnaie,’’ 
‘*paletét,’’? ‘‘Three-cornered householder,’’ ‘‘ Adullamite,’’ 
‘‘Fourth Party,’’? ‘‘ Three F’s,’’ ‘ paterfamilias,’’ ‘* ulster,’’ 
‘‘navigating lieutenant,’’ ‘‘ staff commander,’ ‘‘red tape’’ 
(who invented it’), ‘‘ Philistinism,’’ ‘‘ sensationalism’? (who 
first employed it’), ‘‘lady help,” ‘‘warder” (instead of 
jailer), ‘‘ annexe,’’ “ exhibit’? (as a noun), ‘‘ Young Eng- 
land,’’ ‘* Protectionist,’’? ‘‘Fenian,’’ ‘‘ Home-Ruler,” ‘‘warm 
corner”’ (in shooting), ‘‘ reading between the lines,’’ ‘‘ measur- 
able distance,’’ and ‘‘ nervousness,’’ in the sense of a deficiency 
of nerve power. None of these words or modes of speech 
were in use when I was young. I have taken no account of 
scientific or of medical technology, of railway nomenclature, 
of slang, or of Americanisms, the enumeration of which last 
would fill a big volume. 


There was a French political party known as ‘“ Sen- 
sationists’’ more than fifty years ago; but the fact that M. 
Guizot wasa member of it makes it self-evident that French 
‘‘sensationism’’ had but little in common with our modern 
‘‘sensationalism.’’ I cite the Latin ‘‘ paterfamilias ”’ as a com- 
paratively new English word, because I believe it to have been 
tirst used as the signature to a letter in the Times about thirty 
years ago. It was as swiftly and eagerly adopted by the letter 
and essay writing public as “the unprotected female” had 
been by Mr. Tom Taylor in Punch. 


‘¢ Great Cry and Little Wool.’? That I should say will be 
the upshot of the Associated League of Ladies of Fashion in 
favour of the Bradford manufacturers. It was fortunate for 
the newspapers that this well-meaning crusade should have 
had its beginning just as the ‘‘ Silly Season ’’ was setting in. 
Column after column of close print mow present day after 
day the views and opinions of ‘*Alarmed Parents,’’ “‘Thought- 
ful Daughters,’’ ‘‘ Irritated Uncles,” ‘* Anxious - Aunts,” 
‘‘ Judicious Grandmothers,’ and the like, on the great wool 
question. 


Amidst many bushels of chaff on the subject I note a few 
grains of wheat. A charmingly candid young lady, in a com- 
munication to a daily contemporary, observes, ‘‘ For the benefit 
all round of families afflicted with such cantankerous and 
selfish members as ‘a Thoughtful Daughter,’ I would suggest 
that parents should allow acertain (annual) income to every 
girl, with which she must supply i ersclf with every article of 


attire necessary to clothe herself, and secure a husband.’’ 
This, at all events, is ‘‘ to the point.’? But what is to be the 
amount of the ‘‘annual income’’? Have I not somewhere 
met with a book called ‘‘ How to Dress like a Lady on Fifteen 
Pounds a Year’’? Would such a stipend content the candid 
young lady P 


Mem.: We have been periodically ‘‘ exercised’? touching 
the condition of our woollen trade almost ever since the 
Romans sct up a factory at Winchester for the supply of cloth 
to the Roman army. But the Britons would have none of their 
invaders’ fabrics; and the English peasantry continued to dress 
in garments of leather until the middle of the sixteenth century. 
I suppose everybody knows that in 1666, in order to “ stimu- 
late’’ the woollen trade, itvwas enacted by Parliament that 
every corpse should be buried in # shtoud made of wool alone, 
on pain of a forfeiture of five poutids 0 the poor of the parish. 
The old parochial registers*abound with entries of penalties 
paid by the relatives or executors of deceased persons “ for 
not burying in woollen.”” This curious law remained in force 
for about one hundred and fifty years. 


I note in my common-place books that St. Blaise or Blase, 
Bishop and Martyr, is the patron”of the woolcombers. His 
festival, according to Alban Butler (‘‘ Lives of the Saints’’), 
was in 1838 still kept up by ‘‘a solemn guild’’ at Norwich. 
The fact of iron combs having been used in tearing the flesh 
of the martyr appears to. be the sole reason for his having been 
adopted by the woolcombers as their patron. There used to 
be a septennial festival held at Bradford on Feb. 3, in honour, 
not only of St. Blaise, but of Jason and the Golden Fleece. 
The Bishop and the Argonaut were alike processionally repre- 
sented, and were escorted by mermaids and tritons, dryads 


and hamadryads, faunsand satyrs, shepherdstindshepherdesses, 


dyers and woolcombers, all wearing large wigs of wool. \ There 
may be elderly Yorkshiremen who can ‘still call to mind the 
Blasian celebration of 1825. , 


No; thank you kindly, most kindly—this is addressed to at 
least a score and a half correspondents—not a line more, if you 
please, of “ Hawkeriana.’’ That account is closed: Curiously, 
while my innocent inquiries as to the ‘ position as a poet”’ of 
the late Mr. Hawkeriwere provoking discussion and awakening 
the Odium Theologicum, the real Trelawny died. The obituary 
column of this paper contained, last week, a notice of the 
decease of Mr. Edward John frelawny, who was the last of the 
band of Englishmen-who fouglrt for Greek independence with 
Byron, sixty years ago. The deceased gentleman was a 
member of an ancient Cornish family, the Trelawnies of 
Treluwne, and had reached the patriarchal age of eighty-nine. 
I remember meeting him at the Byron Memorial Committee, 
of which he was a member. And did he not sit as the model 
for the ancient and convivial mariner in Mr. Millais’s picture, 
who declares that a new Arctic Expedition should be under- 
taken, and that England was bound to undertake it? 


Leigh Hunt, in his ‘Lord Byron and his Contemporaries,’’ 
writing of some Italian outing with his “noble friend,’’ 
remarks: ‘‘Trelawney (he spells the name with a penulti- 
mate e) sometimes went with us, on a great horse, smoking 
a cigar.’’ It was, obviously, not the horse but Mr. Trelawney 
that smoked. ‘‘ We had blue frock coats,’’ continues Leigh, 
‘‘ white waistcoats and trousers, and velvet caps, 4 la Raphael, 
and cut a very gallant figure.’? Do you remember the 
unmerciful fun which ‘‘ Blackwood’’ makes out of Leigh 
Hunt's somewhat complacent notice of Mrs. Hunt’s retort to 
Byron. ‘* What do you think, Mrs. Hunt?’ cried his Lord- 
ship. ‘‘Trelawney has been speaking against my morals! 
What do you think of that?’’ ‘ Itis the first time,” replied 
the lady, ‘‘ that I ever heard of them.’”’ ‘ This,’’ continued 
the triumphant Leontius, ‘‘which would have seta man of 
address upon his wit, completely dashed and reduced him to 
silence.”” Poor Byron! 


Another new Club? Well; not precisely a brand-new 
club; but one enlarged, re-constituted, re-named, revised, and 
settled. This is the Empire-Club, the prospectus of which 
now lies before me, and Which “is established for the asso- 
ciation of gentlemen résidimg in the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, and India, and is/founded on a strictly non-political 
basis. Members of either House of Parliament, officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Reserve Forces, who have served, 
or are serving in India or the Colonies, officials past and 
present in the Colonial Office and India Office, members past 
and present of Colonial ‘adminstrations and kegislatures, and, 
finally, gentlemen. of good social: position connected com- 
mercially, ‘scientifically, or educationally with the Qucen’s 
dominions: d’outremer areveligible as members of the Empire 
Club. . Thé- Committee: isa very strong one, comprising no 
less than twelve’ noblemen (including Lords Lytton and 
Dufferin), and: a number ‘of: distinguished ‘‘ Colonials’? and 
‘*Tndians,’*% among whom I note Sit Richard Temple, Mr. 
Charles Raikes, Sir Henry Barkly, Sir F. W. Festing, Sir 
Julius Vogel; and Dr. W. H. Russell. 


The Empire Club is installed in a historic house—a noble 
and spacious mansion, number four, Grafton-street, Piccadilly. 
It is the house which®closes*your vista as you lookido 
Grafton-street from Old Bond-street. I knew that:noble‘and 
spacious mansion Well more than twenty:yearsiagos" And £0, 
I doubt it not, did'my friend Mr. Blanchard Jerrold.’ »T.recall 
a great, darksome dining-room, and a marble bust of William 
Pith the Younger) on a pedestal.. “And in that room T note, 
with loving: reverence, the Occupant, an: old‘ oldman, | with 
stern, strong features.and’a shaggy ‘‘pow’’*of white hair— 
his chin sunk in that vast black stock, his hands thrustinto the 
pockets of those unvarying shepherds’ plaids.“ I note him 
pacing up! and down the room; I hear him, now and 
again, making utterances never to be forgotten by me for their 
resonance, theit form, and their purport. This was Henry, 
Lord Brougham and Vaux, who was always ready to help and 
counsel struggling young men who ‘‘ meant business,’’ and who 


taught me, in that dining-room in Grafton-street, the little 
that I know of the art of public speaking. 


Alas! Poor ‘‘ Polly.’ It is really very sad to read that the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution in Regent-street is to be 
definitively disestablished, and that this instant Saturday, 
indeed, is to be the last day of the institution remaining open. 
How many years have I not known and loved my “Polly ’’ ? 
Well; I remember the Diving Bell and the floating docks, 
the model steamers and spinning jennies, the lighthouses, the 
water-wheels, the oxy-hydrogen lamp, and the galvanic 
batteries in the Great Hall as long ago as the year ’39. And, 
before that, do I not recollect the Old Adelaide Gallery, with 
the glass-spinning, and Mr. Perkins’s Steam Gun? ‘The 
Adelaide was some eight years older than the Polytechnic. It 
began to decline, scientifically, about 1846; the steam-cngines 
and water vorks altogether disappeared about 1848, when the 
place was converted into a casino for music and dancing. 
After that it was turned into the Royal Mariunette 
Theatre, under the lesseeship of Mr. T. B. Simpson (of 
Cremorne) and the stage management of Mr. Morris Barnett. 
‘*They may call my company blockheads,’’ Morris used to 
say ; ‘‘ but at least they have hearts of oak.”’ Mr. ‘T. B. Simpson 
was wont to remark that he preferred the Marionettes to 
flesh-and-blood performers, for the reason that the former 
never came to the treasury on Saturday for their salarics. 


Somebody should write a monody on the Polytechnic, with 
special allusions to the genius: of Dr. Bachhoffner and the 
‘‘melodious twang’? of Professor Pepper (or Mr. Dircks’ *) 
Ghost. M. Gounod condescendgd to compose the Funcral 
March of aMarionette. Surely, Mr. George Grossmith might 
oblige with a brief but pathetic cantata lyrically descriptive 
of the Rise, Decline, and Fall of the Royal Polytechnic 
Justitution. 


If the following communication be written in good faith, 
the best that I can do is to refer my correspondents to a very 
accessible work entitled ‘‘ The Newgate Calendar : ’’— 

Dear Sir,—Pray tell me who was Mrs. Brownrigze. What did she do; 
and was she hanged? Ihave read her-name several times: also once in 
your Echoes, but I am unable to find out who she was. By-the-bye, where 
did she live? By an answer in your Echoes you will oblige a whole 

Ser or Puzzirp Germans. 

The Germans are a learned people; still they are not all 
bound to know all about the female fiend of Fleur-de- 
luce Court, Fetter-lane, who, as Canning phrased it, ‘‘ whipped 
two female ’prentices to death, and hid them in the coal-hole.”’ 
Not everyone is familiar with the complete ‘‘ Biographia Flagi- 
tiosa.’”’ For example, Mr. Thackeray in ‘‘Pendennis’’ in- 
cidentally alluded, in terms of reprobation, to a certain 
Catherine Hayes. At this nearly the whole Irish Press fired 
up, accusing Mr. Thackeray of having wantonly insulted an 
admirable and exemplary vocalist of Hibernian extraction, 
the late Madame Catherine Hayes. The Catherine whom the 
luckless novelist had had in his mind’s eye was the horrible 
woman who was burned alive in the reign of George I., for 
the barbarous murder and mutilation of her husband. 


I read in the New York Herald ‘‘One of the Boston 
‘ Asthetes’ is writing a novel, every chapter of which is 
headed by a tuft of verse from Oscar Wilde. The hero is 
madly in love witha girl who wears golden freckles, and he 
himself has a hot-house strawberry mark on his near arm.”’ 
This, clearly, is mere good-natured banter; but, may I ask, 
has not the press of this country been somewhat too, 
severe —and savagely severe—on Mr. Oscar Wilde and 
his poems? One critique which I read on his recently- 
published volume scemed rather to tend to ‘the inference 
that he had violated the provisions of the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, betrayed ‘‘ the heroic Lazes’? (what' 
has become of the ‘Heroic Lazes’’ of the Jingoes?), and 
murdered Eliza Grimwood. Well, Coventry Patmore and 
Alexander Smith were not spared by the critics; and as for 
poor Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne: ne m’en parle: pas. 
The poetry of Mr. Oscar Wilde is, they tell me, very popular 
among Americans of refinement. Why does not Mr. Wilde 
visit the States, and lecture on Culture and the Beautiful ? 


There is only one play of which I am anxious to take note 
this week; and so I place the mention thereof in the ‘‘ Echoes”’ 
instead of in the ‘‘ Playhouses” column. The production of 
Messrs. Stephens and Solomon’s ‘Claude Du Val,’’ which 
was to have been given at the Olympic on Saturday last, was 
postponed until the ensuing Wednesday ; and ere it has (as I’ 
hope) achieved success, this Journal will have gone to press. 
The performance of which I make brief note is the new and 
original drama, in fouracts, entitled.“*Sedgemoor,’’ by Messrs. 
W. G. Wills and E, ©. Wills, which was brought out at 
Sadler’s Wells last Saturday. 


The drama afforded an adequate opportunity for the dis- 
play of some excellent acting by a most intelligent, ex- 
perienced, and actress, Miss Marriott, who plays 
the loving, faithful, tmauch-persecuted but eventually 
triumphant wife of a West Country Baronet, Sir Gilbert 
Evelyn, In passionate declamation Miss Marriott is very 

. indeed. Inm‘the more subdued passages her voice is 
scarcely so agreeable. She was seconded, with tolerable 
efficiency, by Mr. G. Warde; and Mr. H. J. Barrett was elo- 

nenily mean and pathetically contemptible as the Duke of 

fonmouth. Miss Marie de Grey acted very forcibly as 
Catherine Sedley; but she looked far handsomer than a 
favourite of King James the Second should look. ‘That 
disastrous monarch had a notorious penchant for ugly mis- 
tresses. 


The first two acts of the play, concluding with the pardon 
of Sir Gilbert Evelyn and his wife, who had been guilty of 
misprision of treason by harbouring the fugitive from Sedge- 
moor, and: the dispatch of the dastardly Monmouth to the 
block, arenot at allill constructed. Indeed, with an interest - 
ing underplot, these two acts would make a very good comedy- 
drama of the ‘ Wife’s Secret”? and ‘Sheep in Wolf's 
Clothing’’ pattern. The two remaining acts are extraneous 
to the story, and full of wearisome equivoque. ‘Ihore ate 
passages in the dialogue of much poetic beauty. G.A. 8. 
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SERGEANT OF THE BORDER RIFLES (FULL DRESS). BUGLER W. BALMER, AGED EIGHTY, BORDER RIFLES, SERGEANT-MAJOR, FORFARSHIRE ARTILLERY. 
LATE OF THE 92ND HIGHLANDERS. 
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BORDER RIFLES—GROUP OF OFFICERS (UNDRESS). 
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THE EDINBURGH VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 


We shall give in next week’s Number of this Journal a series 
of Illustrations, from Sketches by our Special Artists, of the 
great Review of Scottish Volunteer Corps by her Majesty the 
Queen in the Queen’s Park at Edinburgh on Thursday of this 
week. The Illustrations published this week represent the 
uniforms and accoutrements of some of the Scottish Volun- 
teers, and portraits of some of their commanding officers. An 
account will be found in another page of the arrangements 
that had been made, to the end of last week, for the conduct 
of the review on Thursday ; but one or two changes have been 
announced since that account was prepared. An earlier 
hour, one o’clock instead of half-past two in the afternoon, 
has been fixed by the military authorities for the rendezvous 
of the brigades forming the 2nd Division, at Salisbury Crags, 
and the Division is to be formed up on the parade-ground at a 
quarter before two, instead of three o’clock, us previously 
ordered. An alteration has also been made upon Section 22 
of the General Orders. As first issued, it set forth that 
“every battalion will march past at the shoulder, and all but 
the Artillery, with fixed bayonets ;’’ it has now been decided 
that none of the Volunteers shall march past with fixed 
bayonets. The Volunteers in Edinburgh and Leith, as 
elsewhere throughout the country, had preparatory drill 
on Saturday afternoon in anticipation of the great 
event of Thursday. The principal object of these pre- 
liminary parades was to practise the march-past in 
quarter column, which may be ularly explained by saying 
that the companies will Jake thn a body six paces apart. 
The Queen’s Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade and the 2nd 
City of Edinburgh Volunteer Corps paraded at five o’clock in 
undress uniform, under aris, In the Queen’s Park. ‘Phere 
was a good turn out, the state Of parade being as follows :— 
Queen’s Edinburgh Rifle Volutiteer Brigade—1st Battalion, 
28 officers, 36 sergeants, 19 band and buglers, 447 rank and 
file—total, 530; 2nd Battalion, 16 officers, 41 sergeants; 18 
band and bugiers, 440 rabk and file—total, 515 ; 2nd City 
of Edinburgh Rifle Volutiteers, 14 officers, 30 sergeants, 
32 band and buglers, 294 rank and file—total, 370. There 
were thus, in all, 1415 Officers and men on parade. 
The brigade was under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. Bouverie i , and the Other 
mounted officera present were Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Gibbon, 
Majors Taylor, Mewzies, and Hall, and Major and Adju- 
tant Hills, and “Major and Adjutant Campbell. There 
was a large attendance of the public. The brigade having 
been drawn up in Iine of contiguous quarter-column, the 
Royal salute and march-past were gone tlirough, and at the 
close of the drill the men were briefly addressed by Colonel 
Primrose. The Queen, he said, was coming on the 25th to 
review them. Her Majesty was coming to look at them, and 
he hoped no man would dare to look at her Majesty, 
but would look straight in front. 1f her Majesty saw 
any man looking towards her, she would say, ‘‘ That 
man ought not to be in my brigade.”” ‘The brigade was 
to assemble at Heriot’s Hospital at twelve o’clock on Thurs- 
day, and no man would be allowed to fall in elsewhere or 
after that hour. The brigade was then marched to the 
Mound, and was dismissed’ there shortly after seven o'clock. 
The Mid-Léthian Coast Artillery Volunteers mustered in the 
West Meadows eight batteries strong, with about 300 men of 
allranks. Sit James Gardiner Baird, Bart., was in command, 
assisted by Adjutant The City of Edinburgh 
Artillery also paraded in the West Meadows, nine batteries 
being represetited, with 475 officers and men. Sir William 
Baillie, Bart., was in hd, assisted by Major Laing and 
Major and Adjutant Boothby. A parade of the lst Mid- 
Lothian Rifle Volunteers took place on Leith Links, there 


being 500 of all ranks t. 
The Queen travatied trom Osborne House, Isle of Wight, 


to Edinburgh on Tuesday night, arriving on Wednesday 
morning. Her Majesty is accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and by the Duke of Connaught. ‘The Duke and Duchess of 
Edin met the Queen at Edinburgh. The Duke of 
Cambridge, Field Marshal Commander-in-Chief, also arrived 
at Edinburgh on Wednesday, to be present at the review. 
The followmg officers of the head-quarters’ staff will be 
in attendance:—Sir Charles Ellice, Adjutant - General ; 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, Quartermaster- General; Colonel 
Ellis, Assistant Adjutant-General; Colonel Pemberton, 
Assistant Quartermaster - General; and Major - General 
Etkington, Deputy Adjutant-General of the Auxiliary Forces. 
The volunteers assembled at the review would, according to the 
latest official return, number 38,957 of all ranks, and would be 
organi in a corps d’armée of three divisions, two of four 
and one of five brigades each, with a cavalry brigade of 210 
officers and men in addition. Of the thirteen infantry brigades, 
nine would consist of five battalions each, one would have six 
battalions, and three four battalions. ‘The strength of the 
brigades would range from 2670 to 3442, and that of battalions 
from 350 to 1016. Great preparations had been made for the 
decoration and illumination uf the city of Edinburgh. 


We have to mention that many of the photographs of 


Scottish Volunteer. corps, and portraits of comman 
officers, which have been copied for the Engravings publish 
vt this week, bear the names of the following photographers :— 
Messrs. J. Moffat, Edinburgh ; Ross and Pringle, Edimburgh ; 
J. Horsburgh, Edinburgh ; D. Woe Inverness ; Crowe and 
Rodgers, Stirling; J. Adamson and Son, Rothsay ; J. Fergus, 
Largs; James Ewing, Aberdeen; J. Collier, Inverness; J. 
Henderson, Perth; dé. Ireland, Perth; Lamb (late Devine), 
Edinburgh; lt. Stewart, Elgin; J. Abbot, Dundee; J. 
Valentine and Sons, Dundee; Stuart, Glasgow and Helens- 
burgh; J. Kuthertord, Glasgow; T’. and R. Annan, Glasgow ; 
Mackintosh and Co.; Kelso; T. Rodger, St. Andrew’s; W. 
Brown, Paisley ; J. Aitken, Hawick; J. Y. Hunter, Hawick; 
J. Humphrey, Kilmarnock; Clapperton, Melrose; J. Rae, 
Dumfries; KR. J. Kobinson, Ardrossan; A. F. Mackenzie, 
Birnam ; O. Sarony, Scarborough: J. Perkins, Bath; Elliott 
and Fry, London; Bassano, H. Lenthall, and T. Fall, London. 


The twenty-sixth annual report of the Registrar-General 
on the births, deaths, and marriages registered in Scotland 
during 1880 states: —The population of all Scotland, estimated 
to the middle of 1880,.was 3,661,292. Assuming that the 
annual rates of inerease of males and females deduced from 
the Census enumerations of 1861 and 1871 have remained 
unaltered since the latter date, we should estimate the 
number of males in the middle of 1880 as 1,759,331, the 
number of females as, 1,901,961. During the year 1880 there 
were registered 124,652 births, 75,795 deaths, and. 
marriages. These figures, with others, show that the general 
birth-rate was 0°114 below the average rate of the ten 
immediately preceding years; that the death-rate of 1880 was 
0°122 below the ten yeurs’ average; and that the marriage- 
rate of 1880 was not only below average, but, with the 
exception of that of 1879, the lowest hitherto recorded in our 
aunual reports. 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Aug. 23. 

The elections naturally monopolised the public attention 
during the past week; and, contenry the general expect- 
ation, a violent epidemic of electoral fever marked the last 
few days of the campaign, particularly in the popular quarters 
of Paris. Now that the elections are over, I need only mention, 
by way of record, that on Tuesday last M. Gambetta failed to 
obtain a hearing at Charonne. Some 8000 persons were pre- 
sent, and amongst them were a sufficient number of enemies 
of Gambetta literally to hoot him down. On Thursday last, 
at the Cirque d’Hiver, a meeting held to support the can- 
didatures of MM. Lockroy and Spuller was interrupted in a 
similar manner, and ended in a free fight. During the rest of 
the campaign the ‘‘ sovereign people’’ has shown itself calm, 
and those who sought the honour of representing it have 
fought with no other weapons than posters of many colours 
and professions of faith of the most diversified shades. In 
Paris on Sunday there was considerable excitement as regards 
the election of M. Gambetta at Belleville and Charonne. ‘The 
result is hardly satisfactory to the ex-Dictator’s friends. At 
Belleville, out of 8894 votes, M. Gambetta obtained 4510 votes 
and Sigismond Lacroix 3536. M. Gambetta was, therefore, 
eleeted by an absolute majority of 63. At Charoune M. Gam- 
betta was at first declared elected by a majority of 13, but the 
figures have been disputed, and it is nowcertain that a ballot 
will take place. Altogether, in the two districts M. Gambe 
only polled 9403 votes—that is to say, 2185 less than in 1876, 
and 4410 less than in 1877. In presence of these 3 there 
is no denying the seriousness of M. Gambetta’s k. ‘The 
Yeal Yictors at Belleville and Charoune are M, HenriRochefort 
and thé Irreconcilables. Rochefort has ¢haracterised the 
sittation in the tollowing mot :—‘‘ Gambetta,” he says, ‘‘ is 
so little elected that we defy him to go to Belleville to thank 
his electors.”’ ‘ 

The general result of the elections is, as was fully , 
the complete triumph of the Republic. The r 
partiea—Legitimist, Orleanist, or Bonapartist—which, during 
the past ten‘years, have been continually dosing: ground at 
each maniféstation of the national will, received on Sunday 
last such’ a blow that they will henceforward be utterly 
impotent even in coalition with the Extreme Left. This isone 
of the moat important results of the elections ; the Republicans 
will holongér have to reckon with Monarchical resistance; the 
Ministers will no longer be harassed by the systematic 
opposition of the Right. The elections of 1881 have placed 
the Republic in possession of a field clear and free for action. 


The new Chamber will comprise nearly all the Republican 
members of the Chamber of 1877, reinforced by some: hew 
deputies of compuratively advanced views. In appealing’to 
their electors the old deputies found themselves obli to 
accentuate their attitude in a more radical sense. Within the 
past four years it appears public opinion in France has 
gradually been moving from Left Centre towards the Repub- 
lican Union group, and even further Left. In the elections of 
Sunday the Left Centre suffered considerably. As might have 
been anticipated, the new Chamber will not be much better 
than the old one, and it is very doubtful whether it contains 
the elements necessary to form a stable Governmental majority. 
This fact, together with the check received by M. Gambetta, 
whose immense personal influence has been unspeakably 
reduced, justify the anticipation of another dissolution and 
new elections at no distant period. Between now and the 
date of the opening of Parliament, we may look forward to a 
general depreciation of the new Chamber by nearly all the 
press to such an extent-that before it meets it will have lost 
the confidence or, at any rate, the respect of the country. 

The elections haye given the following total results. There 
have been elected 118 new deputies, of whom 78 belong to 
the Union Republican; 11 to the Republican Left; 9 
Royalists; 8 Irreconcilables; 6 Extreme Left; 3 Left Centre ; 
3 Bonapartists. In sixty-four, circumscription or a ballotage 
will be necessary. In eleven cases, the results are not yet 
known. It is already certain that most of the ballotages will 
be favourable to the Vepublican candidates ; and so it may be 
calculated that the 557 members of the new Chamber will 
consist. of, say, 460 Republicans of various shades and 97 
Conservatives. 

In about a week Paris will begin to resume its usual gay 

t; the. bathers will begimto return from Trouville and 
7 alg the theatres will open their doors, the Bois de 
Boulogne will become lively with brilliant equipages and rich 
toilettes;.in short, Paris qui s’ amuse will once more enable the 
gazetteer to give'a little variety to his weekly chronicle of the 
movement of Parisian life. At t there is a lull which 
seems all the more calm after the brief storm of the elections. 
Even the publishers are chary of novelties. The only new 
book that [I have to recommend this week is a volume of 
unpublished memoirs of Lamartine, ‘‘ Mémoires inédits de 
Lamartine’’ (1 vol., Hachette et Cie.). I can honestly say that 
itis a charming volume of autobiography ; my only regret on 

ing it was that the memoirs oxeenea y over the first 
twenty-five years of Lamartine’s life; the great poet and 
patriot did not live to carry out his plan further. 

The adaptation of Robertson’s “‘ Society,’’ played at the 
Gymnase,”’ of-which I spoke last week, was an utter and 
ridiculous failure, unworthy of notice. On the other hand, 
the new drama, ‘‘ Un Patriote,’”’ was played at the Gaiety 
with great success. It is a free dramatisation of Fenimore 
Cooper’s novel ‘The Spy.’’ Nearly all the theatres reo on 
Sept. 1. For the next Re-weeks the dramatic critics have 
their hands fall. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 
SPAIN. 
The King and Queen arrived at Vigo yesterday week from 
Sotomayor, and, after going to church for the Te Deum, em- 
barked. iramediately rwards on the to, one of a 
squadron of seven ships. From the pier to the ship two lines 
ot boats, illuminated by Chinese rns, ed their 
Majesties, and the town and the surrounding hills were bril- 
liantly illuminated,. King Alfonso andthe Queen being so 
pleased with the picturesqueness of’ o and the fantastic 
appearance of the illuminations, decided toremain till ‘Tues- 
day. ‘The elections on Sunday, the squadron 
went out with their Majesties on the Sagunto for target 
practice. A muzzle-loading gun burst on board the To ; 
One man was killed and seven were wounded. 
PORTUGAL. 

The general elections on Sunday passed off tranqnilly. 
The Government candidates were mostly-successful, though 
their seats were closely contested by the Republicans. 

ITALY. 

It is stated, and commented upon as a fact of much sig- 
nificance, that King Humbert has arranged too pay a visit to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, and the meeting between the 
two Monarchs will probably tuke place early in the autumn. 








King Humbert has expressed a wish to visit the Emperor 
William at the same time. 

The Queen is staying at Perarolo, two hours’ journey from 
the Austrian frontier, in the Dolomite mountains. Last 
Saturday her Majesty visited the Misurina Lake, with the 
Court, in three open carriages and four. ‘I'he Crown Prince, 
in naval uniform, accompanied her. All the + aia dined on 
peasant fare, and returned on foot over the hill. 


THE BELGIAN FETES. 

In continuation of the celebrations at Brussels, to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Belgian Revolution, 
a splendid féte was given on Monday at the Bois dela Cambre, 
and a Flemish fair was also opened, followed by concerts 
during the afternoon. Raves took place round the lake in the 
Bois de la Cambre,. which afforded much amusement. ‘hese 
were followed by a military tournament, after which there was 
a Venetian féte on the lake, when several balloons were sent 
up, followed by a general illumination of the Bois, and artificial 
fireworks on the lake. ‘The whole concluded with the return 
into the city of a torchlight procession, attended by the 
musical bands which had taken part in the proceedings. A 
goodly number of English Volunteers took part in the shoot- 
ing at the Tir National, which was opened by the King. 

At Antwerp the entertainments, which included a concert 
by the band of the 8th Regiment of the Line, races, &c., were 
well attended ; the torchlight and Chinese lantern processions, 
headed by a military bund, were very effective. The great 
Fiemish theatre was throwu open for the production of 
‘* Michael Strogoff,’’ whilst there were concerts given by the 
musical and other societies, 


GERMANY. 

In honour of the birthday of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
a State dinner was held on the 18th inst. at Babelsberg, tor 
which, by special order of the Emperor William, the members 
of the Austrian Embassy and many other distinguished 
persons received invitations. 

‘The programme of the Emperor’s tour during the ma- 
noeuvres of the Ninth Army Corps is determined. His 
Majesty will leave Berlin on Sunday, Sept. 11, and arrive on 
the samie day at Itzehoe. On Monday and Tuesday he will 
assist at the review and the manceuyres at Locksteckt. On 
Wednesday he will visit Hamburg, where the Observatory 
will be opened.. On Thursday and Friday he will again be 
present at the manceuvres; and on Saturday the fleet will be 
reviewed at Kiel. His Majesty willleave for Baden-Baden the 
same evening, where he will arrive onthe 18th. ‘lhe Emperor 
and the Crown Prince will witness the cavalry mancuyres 
near Konitz ‘on the 10th. They will be accompanied by the 
King of Roumania. ‘his year’s manceuvres will be attended 
by a number of German Princes. The Princess William will 
accompany the Emperor, and will be present at the manceuvres 
in Schleswig-Holstein. ‘his is considered a compliment to 
the province to which her Highness belongs. 

ce Bismarck left Berlin, with his son Herbert, on the 
18th inst., for Varzin, after having visited on the previous 
day his residence at Schoenhausen. 

From Sept. 4 to 17 a réunion of all the Catholics of Ger- 
many will be held at Bonn. Herren Windthorst, Schorlemer, 
Alst, and other influential deputies will be present. Importunt 
decisions will be arrived at relative to the Church struggle. 

An official contradiction is given to a report that Alsace 
was to be in rated with Baden, and the entire territory 
raised into the ‘* Kingdom of the Rhine.”’ 

The inhabitants of Crefeld, Prussia, have begun to construct 
a large building for their new school of textile industries. It 
is to be finished in two years. ‘The institution will be titted 
with every appliance for complete instruction in all that 
appertains to the production of textiles, and will contain a 
laboratory, workshups for carpenters and locksmiths, a draw- 
ing-room, library, and museum. The municipality has given 
the ground, and contributed 150,000 marks towards the expenses. 
The school is already at work in temporary rooms. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

The Emperor Francis Joseph left Ischl on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and passed through Vienna en route to the camp of the 
Austrian army at Bruck. Before leaving Ischl the Kmperor 
took a cordial leave of Prince Milan of Servia. ‘The iutter 
thanked his Majesty very warmly for the hearty reception he 
had experienced. 

The Emperor has given 20,000 florins towards rebuilding 
the Czech ‘Lheatre, at Prague, which was recently destroyed 


by fire. 
RUSSIA. 

The King and Queen of Denmark, accompanied by Prince 
John of Gliicksburg, arrived at Cronstadt on Sunday on board 
the yacht Dannebrog. ‘The Royal party were met by tlie 
Emperor and Empress of Kussia and the Grand Dukes, and 
proceeded with them at once to Peterhof. 

An exchange of ratifications of the Russo-Chinese Treaty 
took place yesterday week between the Marquis ‘I'seng, tlic 
Chinese Envoy, and M. de Giers. 

The Central News states that the Russian Government 
have made a formal demand to the United Stutes authorities 
for the extradition of Hartmann, the author of the Moscow 
Railway Explosion, and. it is understood that the United 
States Government have signified their willingness to take 
action in the matter. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Standard says that the 
harvest in South Russia is, according to trustworthy accounts, 
the most abundant on record, the yield being 50 per cent more 
than in any recent year. 

GREECE. 


The Greek army entered ‘Uhessaly last Saturday, and they 
were welcomed with acclamation by an immense concourse of 
people. ‘The occupation of the remaining ceded districts will 
proceed in regular order. 

‘Iwo of the brigands who captured Mr. Suter have been 
apprehended at Athens. One was the chief of the band, and 
had 11,000f. in his possession. 

AMERICA, 

President Garfield’s health continues to fluctuate greatly, 
relapse and partial recovery therefrom following one another 
in quick succession. 

‘Lhe Governor of New York State has issued a proclamation 
naming fifteen prominent citizens to act with him in extending 
the hoxpitalities of the state to their French guests at the 
Yorktown Centennial Celebration. 

O’ Donovan Kossa’s* Dynamite Convention,” asit is termed, 
has pe iar after adopting a series of resolutions described 
as ‘‘ wild and ungrammatical.’”” One of them proposes the 
destruction of afew hundred English merchant- Ries, 80 as to 
cause the shipping merchants and insurance companies to 
petition Mr. Gladstone for a reconsideration of the Irish 
question. 

Fifty-six thousand six hundred and seven emigrants arrived 
in the United States during July: Germany sending 20,374 ; 
Treland, 5337; England and Wales, 6693; Sweden, 6067; and 
Canada, 4890. During the month of July of last year 49,055 
emigrants arrived, 
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CANADA, 

The Marquis of Lorne arrived at Fort Ellice, on the 
Assiniboine River, on the 13th inst., and attended an Indian 
council. His Excellency has been cordially received. 

Mr. J. J. C. Abbot has been re-elected a member of the 
Dominion Parliament for the district of Argenteuil. 

The unrevised statement of the second Census of Canada, 
taken in April last, has been received. It shows that the 
population in the last decade has increased from 3,686,596 to 
4,352,596, or 18 per cent. Each of the older provinces (Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
Ontario) shows an increase ranging from 12 to 18 per cent; 
but it is in the new districts that the more rapid strides are 
apparent. Manitoba heads the list with 289 per cent, British 
Columbia follows with 78°64 per cent, whilst the North-West 
territory has received an addition of 65°28 per cent to its 
population of 1871. 1t must be remembered that when the first 
Census of Canada, after the Confederation, was enumerated, 
Manitoba and the North-West territory were practically 
unknown, and until three or four years ago did not come 
prominently forward as fields for emigration; and even now 
the vast amount of rich land which they include is not opened 
up by railways to any great extent. But this will not be the 
case much longer, for in .three years it is expected that the 
Pacific Railway will be constructed to the Rocky Mountains 
through the Canadian territory. The opening up of this 
region, which will follow as a natural consequence, should lead 
to the next Census being even more satisfactory than the last. 

Population of Canada at the Census recently taken, com- 
pared with preceding Censuses :— 

1881. 
108,928 
440,335 
321,129 

1,358,469 
1,913,460 
49,509 


60,000 


1871. 
94,021 
287,800 
oe» 285,504 
« 1,191,516 
+ 1,620,851 
12,728 


33,586 


Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia... ; 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario es oes eee 

Manitoba (former limits) wns 

British Columbia (including 
Indians, estimated)... ies - 

Territories and Manitoba Exten- 
sion (Indians included (esti- 
mated .., eee eee on 

Total... ae ove oe +. 3,686,596 4,352,080 

Nearly the whole of the business portion of the town of 
Yale, in British Columbia, has been destroyed by fire, and the 
total loss is estimated at between three and four hundred 
thousand dollars. The Government buildings have also been 
burnt down; but the Chinese quarter escaped without injury. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

The arrangements for the election of the new Volksraad of 
the Transvaal are going on rapidly at Pretoria. It is believed 
by some that the Volksraad will refuse to ratify the Con- 
vention ; the general opinion, however, is that it will ratify it, 
but under strong protest against many of the provisions. __ 

The Durban correspondent of the Standard says that Sir 
Evelyn Wood was to leave Newcastle yesterday week for 
Zululand. He would overtake the 300 cavalry who started on 
the previous day. A later telegram confirms this news. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The particulars of the revenue and expenditure of New 
South Wales for the quarter ending June 30, just to hand, 
disclose an increase of revenue without precedent in the Aus- 
tralian colonies. Compared with the June quarter of last 
year, the increase amounts to £514,384 2s. 1ld., and adding 
thereto the March quarter’s increase (£464,765 3s. 8d.), the 
increase for the last. half year ended amounts, as compared 
with the first six months of 1880, to £979,149 6s. 7d. 

A telegram from Melbourne, Ang. 22, states that the 
detached squadron has left Brisbane for Fiji. 

From a report recently issued on the pearl fisheries of 
Queensland by Lieutenant de Hoghton, of her Majesty’s ship 
Beagle, we learn that eleven firms are engaged in the trade in 
Torres Straits, of whom ten have their head-quarters at 
Sydney, employing nearly one hundred boats in the work. 
The amount of pearl-shell exported in 1878 was 4494 tons, 
valued at from £60,000 to £70,000. The price of the shell 
fluctuates a good deal, ranging between £120 and £280 per 
ton. ‘The divers principally consist of Kanakas, Maories, and 
Malays, only some twenty white men being engaged in the 
operations, with a few Australian blacks. Generally speaking, 
the divers make an excellent thing of it, their earnings seldom 
being less than £200 a year, while in very good years, such as 
1878, they have been known to make £340 each. Although 
there are a good number of sharks in these seas, the loss of 
life on the part of the pearl-fishers is very small, averaging 
about two per annum; and it is a curious fact that the sharks 
almost always beat a retreat as soon as the fishing operations 
commence. 


ooo «= ; 
+ 1,111,566 
. 1,396,091 


_ toe 60,500 100,000 


INDIA, . 

A telegram from the Viceroy states that Ayoub Khan is 
delayed in starting from Candahar by the want of money to 
pay his troops. His entire force is estimated at four thousand 
eight hundred men. ‘The men who deserted the Ameer are 
now disposed to desert Ayoub. Reinforcements are on the 
way to join the Ameer’s troops at Khelat. 

A further despatch from the Viceroy to the India Office 
communicates the intelligence that the Ameer’s troops, beaten 
at Karez-i-Atta last month, have collected at Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 
‘The Ameer himself, with troops and artillery, has encamped 
outside Cabul at Deh-Musang on the 11th. 


The Ninth International Market of Seeds and Grains will 
be held in the locality of the Exhibition in Vienna on the 29th 
and 30th inst. 

The deathis announced of the celebrated African explorer, 
M. Joseph Bonnat, who was one of the French prisoners held 
in bondage by King Koffee, and released by the British 
expedition under Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

The aunual congress of the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations was opened on the 16th 
inst. at Cologne. Dr. Becker, the Burgomaster, welcomed the 
members in a cordial speech, and the chair was taken by Herr 
Meier, of Bremen. ‘The congress has passed resvlutions 
against assassination or attempted assassination being regarded 
as a political crime; and in favour of the metric system ot 
weights and measures. It has also recommended the maritime 
Powers to call an international conference to devise u common 
system of signalling at sea. 

An International Polar Conference was opened a few days 
ago at St. Petersburg, for the popes of settling the arrange- 
ments in regard to the expeditions about to be equipped for 
investigating the magnetic and meteorologic conditions pre- 
vailing in the Polar regions. The delegates of Denmark, 
Russia, France, Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, and Austria 
took part in the opening discussion. A representative was 
expected at a future meeting from America. England’is to 
contribute to the enterprise by the erection of an observatory 
in Northern Canada; America will erect stations at Point 
Barrow and in Lady Franklin Bay ; Denmark in Upernavic ; 
Russia at the mouth of the Lena and at Nowaja Semlja; 
France at Cape Horn; Norway at Bosskop; Sweden at Spitz- 
bergen; and Austria on the Island of Jan Mayen. 


THE COURT. 


Among the late duties of her Majesty at Osborne has been the 
presenting of distinguished-service medals to the following 
non-commissioned officers and men :—Colour-Sergeant Woods, 
Northumberland Fusiliers; Sergeant Frederick Lovell, Ser- 

eant Frederick Williams, Lance-Corporal John Martin, 
Private Edward Battle, and Private William Clayton, of the 
2nd Battalion Berkshire Regiment. Lieutenant Lynch, who 
was wounded at Maiwand, was presented to the Queen. The 
four companies of the 2nd Battalion of Princess Charlotte of 
Wales’s Berkshire Regiment (66th Regiment), under the 
command of Licutenant-Colonel Hogge, with the band of 
the battalion, were in attendance, and lunched after the 
ceremony, subsequently returning to Parkhurst. Princess 
Beatrice, the Duchess of Edinburgh, and the Crown Prince of 
Germany were with her Majesty. 

The following gentlemen arrived at Osborne yesterday week, 
and were knighted by the Queen: Mr. Frederick Bramwell, 
Mr. James Peeton, Mr. Ion Humphrey, and Mr. Hugh Owen. 
The Rev. Francis Whyley, Vicar of East Cowes, had an inter- 
view with her Majesty on his appointment to the living of 
Alton. Princess Beatrice went round the Isle of Wight in the 
Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, Captain Thomson. Lord and 
Lady Colville of Culross, Lord Charles Beresford, and Admiral 
Ryder joined the Royal dinner circle. 

Prince Takahito of Japan, attended by the Japanese 
Minister and Lieutenant Kurzooka, arrived at Usborne last 
Saturday, and was received by the Queen, returning to town 
in the afternoon. Captain Campbell, Groom in Waiting, was 
in attendance on his Highness on his arrival at Trinity Pier, 
and on his departure. ‘The Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
of Germany, and Princesses Victoria, Sophie, and Margaret of 
Prussia lunched with her Majesty; after which the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, visited the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Netley. Her Majesty embarked at Trinity Pier 
on board the Alberta, Captain ‘Thomson, and on arrival at the 
hospital was received by Colonel Sir Charles Pearson and Deputy 
Surgeou-General M. I. Manifold, who conducted her through 
several wards which were occupied by wounded and sick men 
from Afghanistan and the Transvaal. The Queen afterwards 
cruised up Southampton Water, returning to Osborne to 
dinner, the Royal party consisting of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Princess Beatrice, Lady Abercromby, the Countess 
of Dudley, Miss Knollys, Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Ponsonby, Major-General Du Plat; Captain Carter, 
her Majesty’s ship Hector, guard-ship at Cowes; and Captain 
Edwards. The Hon. H. ‘lyrwhitt Wilson was presented t» 
her Majesty in the evening by the Prince of Wales on his 
appointment as Equerry to his Royal Highness. The band of 
the Royal Marines Light Infantry, from Gesport, under the 
direction of Mr. Kreyer, performed during and after dinner. 

The Queen, Princess Beatrice, the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
and Prince Alfred and Princess Marie of Edinburgh, attended 
Divine service at Osborne on Sunday, the Rev. Canon Prothero 
Officiating. Her Majesty’s dinner party included the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Germany and Princess Victoria, 
Princees Beatrice, Lady Abercromby, Countess Kalckreuth, 
the Hon. Horatia Stoptord, Count Seckendorff, Lieutenant- 
General the Right iia. Sir Henry Ponsonby, Major von 
Pfuhlstein, and Captain Campbell; the ladies and gentlemen 
in waiting joined the Royal Circle in the evening. 

The Crown Princess came to Osborne on Monday and took 
leave of the Queen. Princess Beatrice accompanied her sister 
to Trinity Pier, East Cowes. Princesses Victoria, Sophie, and 
Margaret of Prussia and the children of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh visited her Majesty. Captain Mackinnon and Lieutenant 
Lynch, of the Berkshire Regiment (the officers of the Queen’s 
Guard‘at East Cowes), and Lieutenant Hamilton, of the Gordon 
Highlanders, lately returned wounded from the Transvaal, 
dined at Osborne, and were received by her Majesty. 

Before leaving Osborne the Queen and Princess Beatrice 
~ a visit to Canon and Mrs. Prothero at Whippingham 

tory. Her Majesty also drove to Newport, Cowes, Ryde, 
and other places in the island. Prince William of Wurtem- 
berg and General Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar lunched 
with her Majesty, and the Lord Chancellor and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hogge, commanding the troops at Parkhurst, dined 
with the Queen. Professor Esmarck was presented to her 
Majesty by the Crown Princess of Germany. 

‘he Queen and Princess Beatrice left for Edinburgh on 
Tuesday evening. Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, who was 
to have accompanied her Majesty to Scotland, being pre- 
vented from doing so, the Duke of Connaught went with the 
Queen onthe journey to Edinburgh to be present at the 
Volunteer Review. The Royal party arrived in Edinburgh on 
Wednesday morning, and drove to Holyrood Palace; reviewed 
the Scottish Volunteers on Thursday; and were to leave last 
evening for Baimoral. 

Dr. James Reid is appointed resident medical attendant 
to her Majesty, in the room of Dr. W. Marshall, resigned. 

The Queen has given an order for a bust of Dean Stanley 
to his niece, Miss Grant. 

Lady Southampton has succeeded Lady Abercromby as 
Lady in Waiting, and the Hon. Harriet Phipps has succeeded 
the Hon. Mary Pitt as Maid of Honour in Waiting. 





The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their daughters, 
continue their cruising in the Osborne. General Meredith 
Read, who is cruising with the Marquis of Londonderry, dined 
with their Royal Highnesses yesterday week. 

The Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Germany and the 
Duchess of Edinburgh left Norris Castle and Osborne Cottage 
on Monday for London. Their Imperiai Highnesses proceeded 
to Buckingham Palace. ‘The Crown Prince went to the Prince 
of Walea’s Theatre in the evening. Ilis Imperial Highness 
left on Tuesday for Germany, the Crown Princess remaining 
at Buckingham Palace. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has during the week inspected 
the various coastguard stations along the cast coast of Scot- 
land. On Tuesday he inspected the Cumberland at Greenock, 
and distributed prizes to several of the Jads. The Lively is 
now in the Edinburgh Docks. 

Princess Louise of Lorne has gone to Paris. 

The Duke of Connaught was in command of the defending 
force in a sham fight at Aldershott on ‘Tuesday. General 
Spurgin commanded the invading force, and the mancouvres 
were carried on with great spirit. 

The Duke of Cambridge, who arrived at Gloucester House 
on ‘Tuesday morning from Kissingen, left by the night mail 
for Edinburgh, te meet the Queen. 

‘The Duke and Duchess of Teck went to the morning per- 
formance of ‘‘ Patience’’ at the Opéra Comique last Saturday. 


The City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Technical Education has arranged for a winter course 
of lectures, including laboratory aud workshop instruction, at 
the temporary class-room-of the institute, Cowper-street, 
Finsbury, beginning on Oct. 4. 


THE SILENT MEMBER. 


The Irish Land Bill is at last an Act of Parliament. The Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Kenmare, and Lord Monson, enveloping 
themselves in the old-world red robes and wearing the antique 
hats which are the badges of their distinguished stations, on 
Monday afternoon took their seats on the woolsack of the 
House of Lords, and, acting as Royal Commissioners, 
signified her Muajesty’s assent to a select gathcring of 
peers and to the Speaker and attendant members ot the 
Lower House. How will Ireland receive this well-weighed 
measure, which offers to Irish landlords the fair promise of 
secure rent and friendly relations with their tenants, and 
gives to Irish tenants the encouraging certainty of a durable 
tenancy at a fair rent for fifteen years, with due compensation 
for improvements, a Land Court being especially formed to 
decide impartially and justly all cases of dispute? Well, if 
the graceless utterances of Land League orators are to be 
taken as the candid expression of Irish opinion, the Act will be 
accepted with sulky disfavour. But, happily for the credit of 
Ireland, there is hope that judicious and generous counsels 
may yet prevail in the Sister Isle; and that there ure pleuty 
of Irishmen of influence who a with Sir C. Gavan 
Duffy’s seasonable statement that there now exists an Act of 
Parliament which, ‘‘ honestly and fairly administered,’’ would 
build up a new and contented Ireland. 

The Session expires with the present week ; and it cannot 
be forgotten that one memorable figure has been conspicuous 
by its absence from the closing scenes. Though chosen to 
partly fill the void occasioned by the death of the Karl of 
Beaconsfield this year, the Marquis of Salisbury cannot be said 
tohave adequately answered the expectations of the Conservative 
Party. The seldom failing tact, the judgment and temper, the 
ready wit and good humour of the self-contained leader who 
possessed the confidence of the majority of the peers were 
sadly lacking in Lord Salisbury when the uoble Marquis led 
his followers into the blind alley from which he and they had 
quietly to retreat. It would be curious if this political blunder 
should eventually cause Earl Cairns, the intimate colleague of 
Lord Beaconsfield, to be elected to the Conservative leadership. 

In the Lower House, nothing has been more remarlable 
than the energy, vivacity, eloquence, and tact which the Prime 
Minister has displayed. Mr. Gladstone has been rejuvenised. 
He has seemed to gather renewed strength from the scandal 
of Parliamentary obstruction, over which he has triumphed by 
a combination of debating excellences that has surprised his 
staunchest followers. Hisadmirable conduct of the Irish Land Bill 
through theintricate channels of Committee, in the teeth of aloud 
and blustering wind froin the Scylla (Mr. Gibson) of the front 
Opposition bench and the Charybdis (Mr. Parnell) of the Home 
Rule quarter has already been commented on in these columns. 
But, once free from the heavy burden of the chief Ministerial 
measure, Mr. Gladstone has exhibited even greater zest and 
spirit in debate. Nothing could be finer in its way, for example, 
than his free and vigorous impromptu answer to the bitter 
attacks of Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell upon Mr. Forster for his 
administration of the Coercion Act in lreland. ‘he Premier, 
while neatly replying to the unconsciously humorous philippic 
of The O’Gorman Mahon, conclusively exposed the unreason- 
ableness of the Land League argunent, and boldly maintained 
the resolve of the Government to cause the law to be respected 
in Ireland. Ona later occasion, ‘Tuesday last, in a light vein 
of banter, Mr. Gladstone raised a ripple of laughter against 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, who had courageously striven to block 
the Appropriation Bill by a long wail against the Foreign 
policy of the Government. 

Whilst Mr. Gladstone has thus succeeded in keeping up 
the liveliness of debate to the last, the noisy section of Irish 
members has done something to prolong this inordinately 
long Session. As if the vials of their wrath had not been 
emptied on the devoted head of the Land Bill, they poised 
afresh the inexhaustible bottle of Milesian garrulity, 
and on the 19th inst. vainly endeavoured by copious streams 
of Hibernian wild talk to wash away £2000 of Mr. 
Forster’s salary; and, still with interminable talkative- 
ness, whirled the Enerald bottle anew in the fuces of Mr. 
Forster and Sir William Harcourt for having taken the 
sensible course of stopping Mr. Davitt’s rebellious tongue by 
imprisoning tie violent and unruly author of the Land League. 

The Maxquis of Hartington in the last week of the Session, 
nevertheless, so far mastered Irish prolixity as to manage 
to introduce his Budget for India on Monday—edgeways. 
A fearfully long tale had the Secretary for India to untold; 
and a little energetic application on the part of the noble Lord 
might have materially reduced it. His Lordship really should 
take a little more pains with his style and matter. It was to 
be gathered trom his unnecessarily long exposition that Indian 
finances wouid have been in a comparatively satisfactory con- 
dition if the Afghan War had notinterrupted the placid course 
of events. ‘The total estimate of expenditure for this war, 
including charges for the current year, reaches the large sum 
of £23,412,000, to which the British Treasury contributes 
£5,000,000. Having dwelt on the estimated and actual 
receipts and expenditure of the last two ycars, the nobie 
Marquis explaincd in detail how the revenue for 1881-2 would 
be £70,981,000 und the outgoings £70,126,000, leaving a 
surplus of £855,000. Mr. Stanhope then exhibited his acute- 
ness in a few criticisms of the Budget; and My. Alderman 
Fowler, Sir G. Balfour, and Sir D. Wedderburn were for the 
appointment of a Seiect Committce to inquire into Indian 
Finances; but, on the withdrawal of their opposition, Lord 
Hartington’s propositions were agrecd to. 

Manufacturers, whe naturally fcel anxious in consequence 
of the reported failure of the negotiations for a new French 
Treaty, may be reassured somewhat by Mr. Chambcrlain’s 
statement on Monday that he hoped they would be renewed, 
with the chance of a favourable issue. 

The lucidity which characterises the speeches of Sir Henry 
James and the Solicitor-General rendered the aim of the 
Supreme Court’ of Judicature Bill pretty clear on ‘Tuesday , 
and the measure which gives the able Master of the Rolls a 
seat in the Court of Appeal as President, and promises a 
slight instalment of further legal reforms, was read tlie second 
time, and will, doubtless, have become law hy the time tliese 
lines are read. 

The House of Lords, it should be mentioned, in order to 
expedite public business, put themselves to the inconvenience 
of meeting on Wednesday; when the Commons were diligent 
cnough to read the third time the Universities’ Statutes Bill and 
the Army Acts Consolidation Bill, to pass through Committee 
the Appropriation Bili, and to reject the Whiteboys Act 
Repeal Bill. 

Black Rod! The great majority of noble Lords ard hon. 
members have not awaited the welcome advent of Sir William 
Knollys to signalise the prorogation of Parliament to-day. 
The Marquis of Salisbury has flitted to Dieppe; Sir Stafford 
Northcote (recovered from his cold, it is to be hoped) to The 
Pynes; Earl Cairms, to the moors; und Mr. Childers to Edin- 
burgh—to assist atthe Volunteer Review, and join the Queen's 
Council, which is to sanction her Majesty’s Speech. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MACLEOD, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. CARLISLE, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL HENRY M. HANNAN, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. W. BALFOUR 
1sT FIFE (ARTILLERY). 2ND RENFREWSHIRE. 4TH LANARKSHIRE. 18T ORKNEY (ARTILLERY). 





ean tadateeacnaaig tet mersinne *. Coane, LIEUT.-COL. F. ROBERTSON REID, _ LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ANDREW GILLON, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL HENRY ¢URRIF 
18T ELGIN. 10TH LANARKSHIRE (GLASGOW MIGHLANDERS). LINLITHGOWSUIRE. , DUMBARTONSHIRE, 





LIEUT.-COL. BR. E. HARINGTON-STUART, LIEUT.-COLONEL J. GORDON MAITLAND, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. MAJORIBANKS, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILLIAM CLARK 
2ND LANARKSHIRE. GALLOWAY. 18ST MIDLOTHIAN. 8TH LANARKSHIRE. 





LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C. M. KING, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOPP, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN SCOTT, 
18T STIRLINGSHIRE. i8T ABERDEENSHIRE (UNDRESS UNIFORM). 18T RENFREW AND DUMBARTON (ARTILLERY). 


LIEUT.-COL. FRANK STEWART SANDEMAN 
18T FORFARSHIRE (ARTILLERY), 
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ANT-COLONEL J. W. BALFOUR, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F. CAMPBELL, LIEUT.-COL. JAMES ANDERSON DICKSON 
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JOHN O’GROAT’S. 


(Continued from our last), 


There are three very marked promontories on the northern 
coast of the county of Caithmess, the wild rocky character of 
which was illustrated by the Sketches published in last week’s 
paper. This character is less marked, but similar in type, along 
‘the whole coast, not only where it faces the stormy Pentland 
\Firth, but also along the coast where it is exposed to the 
German Ocean. Im short, nearly the whole coast line of 
Caithness is abrupt, precipitous, and picturesque in a very 
remarkable degree. By means of the Highland Railway, 
Wick on the east coast, and Thurso on the north coast, are 
accessible from London in less than twenty-four hours; and 
there is no reason why, if pressed for time, a moderately 
active man, who can * handle his legs,’’ should not in one 
day explore the wonders of the three promontories above 
reterred to, Holborn Head, Dunnet Head, and Duncansby 
Head, and settle down to a good dinner and a good glass of 
Scotch toddy at the very excellent hotel which gives a name 
to the district—John o’ Groat’s House. 

What makes the coast of Caithness so remarkable is that it 
is composed entirely of old red sandstone, but of different 
formations, and unequal in power to resist the almost in- 
credible violence of the storms that often break upon the 
shores. ‘The land terminates abruptly at a high level above 
the sea, and the channel which separates the mainland from 
the Orkney Islands is so narrow and so rock-bound on both 
sides that the heavy tides which press in from the Atlantic and 
return to it are incessantly in motion, giving no rest or peace 
to the rocks on which the ocean beats, and wearing them away 
in detail until huge masses are undermined and fall headlong 
into the sea. 

In the long journey from London to the far North, nothing 
is more striking than the sudden transition from Sutherland 
into Caithness. The former is essentially a mountainous 
country, made up of primary rocks and hills, with deep 
valleys, great lakes, and rapid rivers—a thoroughly Highland 
county, in which the Highland tongue still predominates. 
Caithness, as we have said, is entirely of Old Red Sandstone 
formation, and is peopled by a race of Scandinavian origin, 
who do not speak a word of Gaelic. The change of scenery 
takes place immediately on crossing the border. On the east 
coast line a huge mass of granite, called the Ord or promontory 
of Caithness, bars the passage. It is so impenetrable that, in 
order to regain the coast beyond it, the railway had to turn 
aside and travel far into the interior of the county. Beyond 
this granite boss the inland boundary of Caithness rests upon 
the base of gneissose rocks, which form the backbone of 
the whole Highlands of Scotland. There it breaks off; and 
from the county border to the apex of the triangle which it 
forms with the Atlantic and German Oceans, Caithness forms 
an elevated plateau, which is almost a dead level from Suther- 
land to the seacoast. Highlanders who pride themselves 
upon their mountains and valleys, lakes and rivers, of course 
chaff the Caithness people on the tameness of the scenery. 
Take out a kitchen chair, they say, and stand upon it—you will 
see over the whole county! Caithness is also almost treeless. 
The huge mass of sandstone of which it is composed is rarely 
far from the surface of the soil, which is thus unable to grow 
heavy timber; and there are no rough inequalities of the 
plain such as would afford shelter from the violent storms of 
wind and rain and salt sea-spray which burst over the land in 
its two most northerly and most exposed directions. 

An American traveller, sailing through the Pentland Firth, 
is reported to have looked with great admiration on the plains 
of Caithness. It wus the best ‘‘cleared’’ land he had ever 
seen! The late Kenneth Murray, of Geanies, in one of his 
brilliant articles on agriculture in the Inverness Courier, con- 
gratulated Caithness on the construction of the telegraph 
some years ago; the erection of the poles, he said, would give 
the people an idea of at least one side of an avenue! But 
things are by no means so bad as this badinage would indicate. 
Hedges are growing well in various parts of the county, and 
they afford shelter to numerous beltings of wood which are 
springing up in the neighbourhood of private residences, and 
these in turn will protect larger plantations. The country is 
much more “clothed”? than we remember it thirty years ago, 
and just as there is nothing like success for succeeding, so 
wood will thrive better the more of it grows. 

In a geological point of view, according to Hugh Miller, 
the Caithness Triangle represents three great periods: first, 
the unfossiliferous, arenaceous, and conglomerate beds; 
secondly, the carboniferous period, with its dark-coloured 
schists, abounding in bitumen and ichthyolites ; lastly, the uew 
Red Sandstone — recognised by the mottled marls and 
mouldering sandstones that overlie the whole. No beds of 
real coal have been discovered in Caithness, from which fact 
the accomplished authors of ‘‘ Anderson’s Guide to the High- 
lands”’ infer that the middle schistose system of the county, 
containing fossil fish, is, in geological character and position, 
intermediate between the old and new Red Sandstone 
formations, but not identical with the carboniferous lime- 
stone, or the true coal measures ; although probably occupying 
the place of one or other of them. The sysvem rises from its 
beginning at the base of the Silurian of Sutherland to the 
north-east coast line. So far as Caithness industry is concerned 
the deposit of infinitely greatest value is the dark-coloured 
bituminous schist, of which are composed the tlagstones which 
make the county famous. ‘hey are in universal request for 
the paving of footpaths, courts, and Exchanges in towns, and 
no wonder, for they are the most regular, even, and durable 
flagstones in the world. ‘Their colour is cheeitul, and the 
surface dries readily after rain. ‘They cen be had of con- 
siderable thickness, from one to six inches, or even more ; and 
the lamination is as perfect as that of the slates of Ballachulish, 
but with this great difference, that whereas the latter have to 
be separated by a blow in the line of the cleavage, the former 
are separated by means of wedges, and cut by machinery with 
the help of friction by sand. One firm in Thurso pays about 
£300 a year for carting sand from the seashore. 

The uppermost scction of the Caithness cliffs is generally a 
red mouildering sandstone, on which grows a firm, hard, 
closely-soled turf, which would be invaluable, if it could be 
obtained, for laying down bowling-greens and tennis lawns. 
** In some places the pretty little Primula Scotica, which is the 
source and origin of many of our most cherished garden flowers, 
grows freely, and may be found still in flower in the month of 
August.’’ In the clefts of the rocks there is a wonderfully rich 
tlora, showing that, stormy though the country may be, in the 
ordering of the graces of creation the wild coast of Caithness 
was by no means neglected or forgotten. Robert Dick, of 
Thurso, whose interesting biography was lately written by Dr. 
S. Smiles, made a murvellous collection of plants in his 
rambles through Caithness, including a scented grass, which, 
we are told, is quite peculiar to the county. ‘The profusion 
of ferns, sorrel, ox-2yed daisies, yellow oris, wild geranium, 
wild celery, and buttercups, give quite a soft appearance to 
at least one side of the dread tissures which the sea has cleft in 
the rock. About 420 native flowcriug plants and flowers have 
been enumerated. ‘The othcr sides, exposed to the winds and 


wash of the Atlantic, are absolutely bare. Beneath the surface, 
so full of life in flowers and vegetation, there are many platforms 
of stone, on which the evidences of sudden death are very 
manifest. Myriads of fish were at various times overwhelmed, 
and the stones to this day bear record of the catastrophe. 
Their bones have punctured the stone, and the fleshy matter 
with which they were clothed has been converted into a dark, 
glossy bitumen, in which the plates and scales still glitter 
with the lustre of the raven’s wing. Some years ago Loch 
Broom, on the west coast of Ross-shire, was on one occasion so 
densely crowded with herring, that boats crossing from Ulla- 
pool were actually impeded in their course by the difficulty of 
passing through the shoal. The fish of the Red Sandstone 
period must have been equally dense when they perished in 
many places along the Caithness coast, and were imbedded in 
a matrix which has endured for countless ages. There are 
tombs, says Mr. Robert Dick, among which to meditate, of 
which Hervey never dreamed. 

The sea-birds that inhabit the rocks of the Caithness coast 
are a very interesting study. This is not the time of year to 
see them in the full plenitude of their swarms. They are now 
scattered abroad in all directions, and their young are getting 
a living for themselves. Dr. Hibbert describes a sea-girt 
** stack,’’ or isolated rock, standing out in the ocean. Dense 
columns of birds hover in the air; the cormorants occupy the 
lowest portions of the cliffs, the kittywakes whiten the 
ledges of one distant cliff, gulls are found on another, 
and lyres on a third. The welkin is darkened by their flight ; 
nor is the sea less covered by them, as they search the waters 
in quest of food. The adventurous fowler continues to risk 
his life in quest of birds and eggs, taken from the face of 
precipices hundreds of feet in sheer descent. ‘‘ His grand- 
father gaed before, his father gaed before, and he must expect 
to gang over the Sneug, too.’’ The highest point of the cliff 
is usually taken possession of by the Bonxie, or Skua Gull, 
there has been a lively correspondence 


concerning which 
The Skua, 


lately in one of the London sporting papers. 
which is not by any means a large bird—not larger than a 
good-sized common gull—appears to be one of the boldest 
in existence. It seems to take pleasure in attacking eagles, 
and drives them away from fields and moors where the young 
lambs are disporting. It is not nearlyso strong as the eagle, but 
much more nimble; itstrikes at him without mercy and with 
such effect that the eagle screams; and when the eagle turns on 
the Skua, its deft and so sudden that it 
escapes without chastisement. Mr. George Low, who wrote 
a book about Orkney and Shetland more than a hundred 
years ago, which was only quite lately published in full, 
tells of a personal encounter he had with the Skua. It 
Was nesting-time. ‘‘I no sooner approached his quarters,” 
says Mr. Low, ‘‘than he attacked me and my company 
with so great fury that everyone of us was forced to do 
him obeisance for every stroke. He beat my water-spaniel 
quite out of the pit, insomuch that the dog fled to our feet for 
shelter, and could not be forced out again, though a bold dog, 
and well used to encounter otters or what else might be lamed 
byagun. . » I defended myself the best way I could 
with my gun, fired several times at them ; but, asnonedropped; 
the report did not startle them in the least—rather seemed to 
enrage them more. When the inhabitants are looking after 
their sheep in the hills, the Skua often attacks them in such 
manner that they are forced to defend themselves with cudgels, 
by holding them above their heads, on which it often kills 
itself. In Foula thisis a privileged bird. When it is met at 
sea, whatever fish is in the boat, the Skua always gets its share, 
and all this out of gratitude for beating off the eagle, who 
does not venture to prey on the island during the whole breed- 
ing season. I asked particularly whether the Skua did not 
sometimes pay himself for defending their flocks by taking a 
lamb now and then. They everyone assured me they had 
never seen or heard an instance of this. ‘The shepherd gave 
me the very same information.”’ 

The coast is indented by fissures, the depth and pre- 
cipitous character of which it is really awful to behold. ‘The 
rocks are not so high as at the opposite island of Hoy, in the 
Orkneys, where they are often a thousand feet perpendicular, 
but they are commonly three to four hundred feet here. The 
fissures, or ‘‘ goes,’? as they are called, are generally very 
narrow, and so precipitous, or, rather, so overhanging that a 
stone dropped trom above falls straight into the water; and 
as no ray of the sun can penetrate them, they are black as 
Erebus. The big waves of the Atlantic flow into these with a 
rolling sound like thunder; and when thereis ‘‘ a sea on,’’ the 
spray is thrown in blinding masses high over the rocks, carry- 
ing with it sea-shells and splintered fragments of ,shale for 
hundreds of yards over the grassy turf above; and these act 
like a top-dressing of lime and clay to the soil, giving it power 
to produce its rich crop of wild flowers and mushrooms. ‘The 
sea is gradually eating into the rocks, cutting off sections 
of the land which in time will become isolated ‘‘ stacks,’’ such 
as those which are to be seen at Duncansby Head and other 
parts of the coast. The power of these northern storms is 
hardly credible. Dr. Patrick Neill says he saw many great 
stones, one of them several tons weight, tossed up a pre- 
cipice twenty or thirty teet high, and laid fairly on the 
green sward. Masses of concrete, forty tons in weight, were 
torced from their place in the Harbour Bar of Wick during a 
recent storm; and the labour of years, and the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, have been rendered fruitless 
by the overwhelming power of a single storm. ‘‘ Rocks that 
two or three men could not lift,’’ as we are told in 
Anderson’s Guide, ‘‘are washed about even on the tops of 
cliffs, which are between sixty and a hundred feet above the 
surface of the sea when smooth; and detached masses of rock 
of an enormous size are well known to have been carried a 
considerable distance between low and high-water mark.”’ In 
winter gales the flakes of foam fly over the land like snow- 
drift, and the changes in weather are so rapid that they give 
the barometer no rest. 

Late in the season, the Aurora Borealis is one of the 
wonders of the far north— 

Waving wild and free, 
In shapes fantastic, and in hues that change 
From softest green to rosy red of dawn. 

The celebrated meteor showers of November, 1860, formed a 
splendid spectacle. One who saw it says that the blast of a 
cyclone striking among the stars of the milky way, and 
whirling them off, with luminous wakes, to all points of the 
compass, might have served as an appropriate illustration of 
the wonderful scenic effects of the spectacle. 

To the tourist who has time and taste for a sojourn in this 
interesting section of Scotland, we recommend Thurso, Wick, 
and John o’ Groat’s House as temporary head-quarters. A man 
who has only a day or two to spare can easily visit Holborn 
Head from Thurso before breakfast, Dunnet Head during the 
day, and Duncansby Head in the evening, resting for the 
night at John o’ Groat’s House. At all these places he will 
find comfortable quarters; and next morning he may walk 
along the coast to Wolf’s Goe, Buchollie Castle, and Freswick 
Bay, from which, with the help of a dog-cart, he can reach 
Wick in time to catch the afternoon train to Inverness. 


retreat is so 


MUSIC, 


The second classical night at the Covent Garden Promenade 
Concerts included effective orchestral performances of 
Beethoven’s first symphony (in C major), the overtures to 
** Semiramide ’’ and ‘‘ Oberon,’’ the ‘‘ Graceful Dance,’’ from 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s incidental music to ‘‘ Henry the Kighth,”’ 
and an Entr’acte from Schubert’s ‘‘Rosamunde.’’ Miss 
Bessie Richards was the solo pianist in a portion of Mendels- 
sohn’s first concerto, Mr. E. Howell having played the same 
composer’s “* Romance’? for violoncello—and Mdlle. Elly 
Warnots, Madame M. Cummings, and Mr. A. Oswald were 
the vocalists. Saturday was a Scotch night, the national 
portion of the programme having included Bishop’s overture to 
‘*Guy Mannering,’”’ the ‘‘Scherzo’’ from Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Scotch’’ symphony, Reyloff’s orchestral ‘‘Gems of Scotland’’ 
(solos by MM. H. Reynolds, Dubrucq, Mann, and ILughes) ; 
Kummer’s fantasia on Scotch airs, finely played by Mr. E. 
Howell; and ballads of thesame nationality effectively rendered 
by Misses Damian and A. Ross and Mr. F. Boyle. In the mis- 
cellaneous selection, Mdlle. Elly Warnots contributed brilliant 
vocal performances, and Miss Florence Waud played piano- 
forte pieces with much success. Mr. A. G. Crowe continues 
to conduct the performances with care and ability, and the 
large attendances seem to indicate undiminished success. 

The French musical competitions about to take place at 
Brighton will possess much interest, both national and 
artistic. The proceedings will begin on the first Tuesday in 
September, with a declaration (after our National Anthem) of 
the opening of the festival, followed by the French ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise’’ and the Belgian ‘* Brabanconne.”? Competitions 
will ensue in the Pavilion, the ‘Townhall, and the Aquarium, 
and these will be continued during the following day, when 
there will be a concert—including M. Saint-Saéns’s organ 
performances—and a procession with banners, trophies, &c. 
On the Thursday there will be a day féte at the Pavilion. It 
is expected that about 2000 French, Belgian, and Swiss 
choristers and instrumentalists will attend, and compete for 
the prizes (medals, wreaths, &c.), which are to be distributed 
in the presence of the Mayor, the French Ambassador, the 
Burgomaster of Brussels, the Jurors, and the Committee. 

The Conservatorio of Milan has bestowed the grand medal 
for singing, and the certificate of honour, on Miss Nettie 
Mertens, a young English lady. This is said to be the first 
instance of the prize having been conferred on a foreigner 
since the establishment of the institution. 








THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Thelieutenant-colonelcy of the London Rifle Brigade, recently 
vacant by the resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur 
Hayter, Bart., M.P., has been accepted by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lord Edward Pelham Clinton, late of the Prince Consort’s 
Own Rifle Brigade. Lieutenant-Colonel W. Haywood becomes 
Lieutenant-Colonel commandant. The vacancy in the com- 
mand of the Honourable Artillery Company of London caused 
by the resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. Loyd-Lindsay, 
V.C., K.C.B., has also been filled up the appointment, officially 
announced, of the Duke of Portland, late Coldstream Guards. 

At the annual rifle-shooting meeting of the Yorkshire 
Volunteer Rifle Association, which opened on Thursday week 
on Strensall-common, near York, the highest volunteer score 
ever known under the same conditions was registered by 
Corporal Denley, of the York Rifle Corps. The competition 
was open to all efficient volunteers of the county, seven shots 
at each of the distances of 200, 400, and 600 yards. Corporal 
Denley’s score was 99 out of a possible 105; and at the first 
distance consisted of a bull’s-eye, an inner, and five further 
successive bull’s-eyes; at the second distance, a magpie, two 
bull’s-eyes, two inners, and two further bull’s-eyes; and at 
the 600 yards, a bull’s-eye, an inner, and five further bull’s- 
eyes. In two other contests, in which the conditions included 
the same number of shots and the same distances, Corporal 
Denley ran up a combined score of 915. 

Mr. Richardson, M.P., presented last Saturday to the 
Durham Volunteers the prizes won at Shoeburyness, including 
the Scottish and Prince of Wales’s Cups. 

A rifle-match was shot on Monday between the repre- 
sentatives of the counties of Devon and Somerset. Each 
county was represented by twenty selected Volunteers, who 
met at Dunball range, and fired seven rounds, at 200, 500, 
and 600 yards, at Wimbledon targets, with Snider rifles. The 
Devonshire team went away with a Jead of 17 points, which 
they increased to 30 at the next range. At the longest 
distance, however, the Somersetshire team pulled up, though 
in the end the Devonshire men won. The tetals were :— 
Devon, 1587; Somerset, 1578—the average of the winning 
team being just over 79 points per man. The highest 
individual score was made by Private Wheatley, Teignmouth, 
91 ; Colour-Sergeant Pearce, Weston, being next with 89. 

The annual competition for prizes in connection with the 
Oxfordshire Rifle Association began on Monday at Hincksey 
Butts. The bronze medal of the National Rifle Association 
and £10 for the highest aggregate score at 200, 500, and 600 
yards, seven shots at each, were secured by Private Dancer, 
Oxford City Corps, with 83 points; Private Wells, of Thame, 
and Corporal Shrimpton, Oxford City, being second and third. 
The Association Prize was won by Corporal Bennett, of Ded- 
dington, one of the sixty in the Queen’s Prize at Wimbledon 
this year, with 28 points, at 600 yards. The second day’s 
competition was conducted under very adverse conditions as 
regards weather, heavy rains falling nearly the whole time. 
Major Fane’s Prize was won by Cvlour-Sergeant Webb, 
Oxford City. Private Bird, Oxford City, secured Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hall’s (the commanding officer’s) Prize; and the prize 
given by Colonel North, M.P. tor the county, was carried off 
by Private Gibbens, Oxford City. The Regimental Challenge 
Cup, to be held by the company or detachment whose repre- 
sentative made the highest aggregate score, was won by 
Private Dancer, who carried off the Bronze Medal of the 
National Rifle Association on Monday. 

It is proposed, in pursuance of a suggestion of General 
Cameron, inspector for the Northern District, that a review of 
Lancashire volunteers on a large scale, shall take place in a 
few weeks at Preston. Should the arrangements be satis- 
factorily concluded it is believed that from 10,000 to 12,000 
volunteers will take part in the manceuvres, which will be per- 
formed on land adjoining Moor Park. 


The following are the circuits chosen by the Judges for the 
ensuing autumn assizes, viz. :—South-Eastern Circuit, Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge; North and South Wales Circuit, 
Lord Justice Lush; Oxford Circuit, Lord Justice Cotton; 
Western Circuit, Mr. Justice Williams; Midland Circuit, Mr. 
Justice Mathew; North-Eastern Circuit, Mr. Justice Cave ; 
Northern Circuit, Mr. Justice Kay. Prisoners only will be 
tried at these assizes, and there will be.no civil business taken 
on any circuit. The assizes are expected to begin Oct. 25. 
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THE CHURCH. 


The first instalment of the memorial at Hughenden to the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield has been completed by the addition 
of two bells to the peal of six already in the church tower. 

_ The portrait of the Bishop of Salisbury—a gift of the 
diocese—was presented at the palace on ‘Thursday afternoon, 
the day of the Diocesan Mission Festival. It is from the easel 
of Professor W. B. Richmond. 

Two new treble bells are to be placed in the belfry of Bow 
Church, Cheapside, making a total of twelve, the architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren, in designing the church, having left 
sufficient room in the belfry to receive this number. 

The poll in the parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, has 
resulted in affirming the penny church-rate voted at the recent 
meeting. It seems, however, that out of 2312 voters on the 
rate-books, only 242 went to the ballot-box. 

At the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the West Kent 
Church of England School ‘Teachers’ Association, of which Mr. 
J. G. Talbot, M.P., is president, Mr. E. Cazalet offered a 
prize of £20 for the best essay on the comparative merits of 
the English, Swiss, and German systems of elementary 
education. 

The church of Over Denton, Cumberland, was reopened 
last week after extensive repairs and rearrangements. ‘lhe 
building is very small, but it had become so dilapidated as 
almost to necessitate rebuilding. ‘The Karl of Carlisle is lay 
rector of the parish, and his trustees have contributed the 
greater part of the cost incurred in the restoration. The 
bishop of the diocese assisted at the opening services. 

The parish church of Church Stoke, Shropshire, is to be 
restored and reseated according to plans-by Mr. Blomfield. 
‘The vestry, at the suggestion of the Vicar, the Rev. R. M. 
White, have agreed that henceforth the seats shall be free and 
open to all parishioners. ‘The Earl of Powis contributes 
£200, and Mr. Philip Wright, of Mellington Hall, £500 to the 
restoration fund. 

In the course of the past week the parish church of 
Micheldever, restored by the Earl of Northbrook at a cost of 
£3000, has been reopened. In the tower a fine old Perpen- 
dicular arch has been brought to light. In the church are 
some beautiful monuments to the Baring family. The west 
window has been filled with stained glass, the gift of Mr. W. 
Gale, of Micheldever, and a handsome polished brass eagle 
lectern has been presented to the church by the parishioners. 
‘The work was carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
John Colson and Son, architects, of Winchester. 

An address, signed by nearly 600 of his clergy, has been 
presented to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, con- 
gratulating him upon the completion of his ten years’ labour 
us chairman of the Revision Committee of the New Testa- 
ment. In reply, Bishop Ellicott says :—‘‘ Sincerely do I join 
with you in the prayer that a fuller understanding of God’s 
Holy Word may, through this revision, be vouchsafed to all 
who use our mother tongue, and that thus true religion ma: 
be more widely spread, both in our own country and throug 
all the distant lands in which that tongue is spoken.’’ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has addressed a letter to the 
Bishop of London, as Dean of the Province of Canterbury, 
commending, in view of the reasons existing for anxiety as to 
the present harvest, the following form of prayer to the clergy 
ot his own diocese, and ‘* to any others mt a may be disposed 
to adopt it, with the sanction of their diocesan :’’—‘‘ O God, 
Heavenly Father, who by Thy Son, Jesus Christ, has promised 
to all them that seek ‘fhy Kingdom and the righteousness 
thereof all things necessary to their bodily sustenance ; Send 
us, we beseech ‘hee, such seasonable weather that we may 
receive the fruits of the earth, to our comfort and to Thy 
honour; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 

Mr. William Grantham, Q.C., M.P., has placed a stained- 
glass window in the south aisle of Southover church, near 
Lewes, in memory of his uncle, the late Mr. Edward Grantham. 
‘The window was executed by Mr. Bridgman, of Lewes. Mr. 
William Verrall, lord of the manor, Miss Stinton, and other 
friends have promised windows for the north side of the 
nave.——Three effective Munich windows, by Messrs. Mayer 
and Co., have lately been erected in the parish church of 
leire, near Lutterworth. ‘They contain figures of St. 
Veter, St. John, and St. James, and are in memory 
of various members of the Richardson family.——A stained- 
glass window has been presented to the parish church 
of Killarney by the Countess of Bantry. An elaborately- 
engraved brass below it records that it is a memorial of the 
late Right Hon. H. A. Herbert, M.P., of Muckross. The 
window is in the west gable of the church, and consists of 
tour vertical lights, one very large oriel, and several smaller 
panals of tracery under the arch; the whole of which have 
been filled with rich stained-glass. It was executed by the 
tirm of Wailes and Strang, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The (cumenical Methodist Conference, to be held in 
London next week, promises to be one of the most interest- 
ing and important religious gatherings ever held since the 


days of the Wesleys. The denominations number over 
4,000,000 actual communicants, and a Methodist population 
ot 18,000,000. The members of the Conference will number 
400, one half of whom represent British and Continental 
Methodism, and one half the churches of the United States 
and Canada. ‘I'he Conference is composed of lay and clerical 
delegates equally, and its main objects will be ‘‘ to devise 
means for prosecuting the home and foreign work so as to 
result in the greatest economy and efficiency; to promote 
fraternity ; to increase the moral and evangelical power of a 
common Methodism, and to secure the more speedy conversion 
of the world.”’ 

The Lord Mayor of London has offered £50 towards the 
building of anew Wesleyan chapel at Warrenpoint. 

A new Baptist chapel is about to be erected in Grafton- 
square, Clapham-common. It will cost £5000 or £6000, and 
will accommodate about 1200 persons. A bazaar in aid of the 
building was held on the site of the new church on Tuesday. 
A garden party was also held in the grounds. 


Mr. Edward Orford Smith, of London, solicitor, was on 
Tuesday appointed Town Clerk of Birmingham, at an annual 
salary of £2000, an increase of £800 upon that of the late clerk, 

The Cairo correspondent of the Times sends full details of 
the discovery made a few weeks ago at Deir-el-Bahari, near 
Thebes, of thirty-nine mummies of Royal and priestly per- 
sonages. Twenty-six are now identified, and the correspondent 
sends a list of them furnished by Herr Emil Brugsch, the 
acting director of the Boulak Museum, Twenty-four out of 
the twenty-six are mummies of Kings, Queens, Princes, or 
Princesses, and the other two are those of high priests. Among 
the Kings is Rameses II., the third King of the nineteenth 
dynasty and the Pharaoh of the Jewish captivity. The remain- 
ing thirteen of the thirty-nine mummies discovered require 
more searching study and investigation before they can be 
identified with absolute certainty. 


HOME NEWS. 


Seats for the use of visitors have been placed under the 
ortico of the British Museum; and a refreshment-room has 
een opened in the north-east gallery of the Museum. 

The electors to the new Readership in Roman Law, founded 
by All Souls’ College, Oxford, have elected Dr. Erwin Grueber, 
of the University of Munich, us the first Reader in Roman Law. 

A proclamation, dated Aug. 23, appears in the Dublin 
Gazette, declaring that the Earl of Milltown has been chosen 
as the Irish representative peer in the room of the Earl of 
Wicklow, deceased. 

An International Horticultural Exhibition, held to cele- 
brate the jubilee of the Manchester Horticultural Society, was 
opened on Wednesday afternoon by Lord Derby at the 
Gardens, Old Trafford. Some £2000 is offered in prizes. 

A bluebook has been issued containing the annual local 
taxation returns for 1879-80. The total raised by local 
taxation during the year was £31,043,100 ; the Parliamentary 
grants, principally in aid of rates, were £2,116,779. 

_The University of Edinburgh has awarded to Dr. Robert 
Moodie, lately serving on the Medical Staff of the Army in 
Afghanistan, a gold medal for an essay on the Recent Out- 
break of Scurvy at Thull, in the Kurum Valley. 

An International temperance exhibition was opened on 
Monday at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. |The show in- 
cludes samples of unintoxicating beverages of different nations, 
as well as the machinery used in their manufacture. 

A hydropathic establishment, erected at a cost of £20,000, 
was opened on the 18th inst., at Baslow, near Sheffield, by 
Alderman Ward, in the absence, through indisposition, of the 
Duke of Rutland. 

Live stock from the United States and Canada arrived at 
Liverpool last week in double the numbers of the previous 
week, while the quantity of fresh meat also showed an in- 
crease, particularly in beef. 

The Congress of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, with which is united the Society for 
Promoting the Amendment of the Law, will be held at Dublin 
from Oct. 3 to 8. 

It is stated that Mr. Richard Tangye, of Birmingham, 
proposes to contribute £200 annually for tive years, on con- 
dition that a fund of £10,000 can be raised for the purpose of 
conducting an agitation against the English land laws. 

At a meeting of the Liverpool Markets Committee on 
Tuesday it was decided by seven votes to two to recommend 
the City Council to pull down the Theatre Royal and erect on 
its site a wholesale fish market, at a cost of £73,000. The 
Theatre Royal is the oldest building of the kind in the city. 

Last Saturday the infant daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Onslow was baptized at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. The 
Rev. Francis Garden, Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, officiated, 
the child being baptized in the name of Gwendolen Florence 
Mary. ‘The Karl and Countess of Ellesmere, and Lord and 
Lady Gardner were present. ‘I‘he Earl of Onslow was unable 
to attend, being in Scotland. 

Five tins of gunpowder, three tins of percussion caps, and 
500 cartridges, packed in a basket, were recently left with the 
officials at the Midland Railway station, Birmingham. The men 
who carried the basket said it contained bootsandshoes, but they 
went away before it was booked, and their hurry induced the 
officials to examine the contenfs. The police are inquiring 
into the matter. 

In consequence of the new provisions for the government 
of the Royal University of Ireland, contained in the supple- 
mentary measure introduced by the Government during the 
last ten days, a meeting of the committee of the University 
Senate has been called to consider the questions arising under 
the new Act. Arrangements will be made for modification of 
the rules, and it proposed to hold the first matriculation 
examination towards the close of the present year. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone was on Tuesday re-elected for 
Leeds without opposition, on his appointment as a Lord of the 
Treasury; and on the same day Mr. T. R. Buchanan, the 
Liberal candidate for Edinburgh, was elected unopposed. 
The nomination for North Durham takes place to-day (Satur- 
day), and the polling will be on Friday next, Sept.2. The 
nomination tor North Lincolnshire also takes place to-day, 
the polling being on ‘Vhursday next, Sept. 1. 

The East and West India Docks Company has sent to the 
St. John Ambulance Association a further donation of £20 in 
repaymentof the expenses of theirrecent classes, from the forma- 
tion of which Lieutenant-Colonel du Plat ‘Taylor reports great 
benefit has been derived. Much alleviation of suifering has 
also been the result, it is added, of stationing the St. John 
litters at each entrance to the docks, patients being conveyed 
in these to the hospitals in perfect comfort. 

At the exhibition of competitive designs for Christmas and 
New-Year cards at the Galleries in Sutfolk-street, Pall-mall 
Kast, £3510 has been given away in priazs by Messrs. 
Hildesheimer and Faulkner. Mr. J. E. Milluis, R.A., Mr. 
Marcus Stone, A.R.A., and Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., were 
the judges of the principal prizes. The first Ae £200, fell 
to Alice Hayers ; the second, £150, to Mr. K. K, Johnson ; 
and the third and fourth, £100 each, to Mr. George Marks and 
Mr. A. Glendenning, jun. There were, besides, six prizes of 
£75 each, twenty ot £50, twenty of £25, and fifty of £20 each. 

From a return issued by the Board of Trade it appears that 
since the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act 480 vessels 
have been detained as unsafe or unfit for sea. Out of this 
nuinber there were found unsafe forty-five iron steam-ships, two 
wooden steam-ships, tive iron sailing-ships, and 362 wooden 
sailing-ships. ‘here were also reported 170 causes of over- 
loading or improper loading of vessels. ‘This return does not 
include ships detained for not being provided with proper 
lights and tog signals, or for not being properly marked. 

In London last week 2532 births and 1474 deaths were 
registered. Allowing for increase of population, the births 
were 58 and the deaths 129 below the average numbers in 
the corresponding weeks of the last ten yenrs. ‘The annual 
death-rate from «ll causes, which had been equal to 27°2, 
23°4, and 21°5 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, turther 
declined to 20°1. There were 38 deaths trom smallpox in London 
last week. ‘Thirteen of the deceased persons had resided in 
the south, 11 in the east, 10 in the north, three in the central 
groups of districts, and one in South Acton. 

The winter session of the metropolitan and other medical 
schools begins in some cases on Saturday, Oct. 1, and in other 
instances on the following Monday. At St. ‘Thomas’s 
Hospital Dr. Bernays, F.C.S., opens the session by an intro- 
ductory address on Oct. 1. At most of the other metropolitan 
schools the session opens on Monday with either a lecture or 
introductory speech. ProfessorG. V. Poore, M.D., will give 
the address at the University College Hospital; Mr. J. 
Warrington Howard at the St. George’s Hospital Medical 
School, Mr. Bond at the Westminster Hospital Medical School, 
and Sir John Lubbock, M.P., at the King’s College School, 
where there will also be a distribution of prizes. 


There was a large gathering of ladies and gentlemen at 
Plymouth on the 17th inst. to witness the presentation to Sir 
Edward Bates, Bart., the late M.P. for the borough, of his 
portrait, by Conservative working men, in recognition of his 
nine years’ representation of the borough, and in sympathy 
for his having been unseated upon petition after the last 
election. The portrait was painted by Mr. J. Edgar Williams, 
a Devonshire artist of note, and was hung in a conspicuous 
place at the last Royal Academy Exhibition. 

Instructions have been sent to the Northern Lights Com- 
missioners by the Board of Trade that immediate steps are to 
be taken for the erection of a lighthouse at Vidra, the rocky 
point of the mainland on the south side of the Firth of Forth, 
inside the Bass Rock. Correspondence with regard to the 
position of this light and the general questions of the lighting 
of the entrance of the Firth has been going on for some time 
past between the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses and 
the Board of Trade and Sir Donald Currie, M.P., acting for the 
shipping interest concerned and the Shipmasters’ Association. 
who were favourable to the establishment of a light at Fidray 

A Parliamentary return respecting loan societies states that 
returns of the accounts for 1880 of 396 societies in England 
and Wales have been received. ‘The number of applications 
for loans in 1880 was 97,873 ; the nuniber to whom loans were 
granted 89,935; the sums in borrowers’ hands on Dec. 31, 
£319,871; the amount paid for interest by borrowers or 
sureties, £25,669 ; the net profits of the societies, after paying 
expenses of management, £15,690; the loss during the year, 
£2637; the number of summonses issued, 7087 ; the number 
of distress warrants issued, 1453 ; the amount for the recovery 
of which summonses were issued, £16,731; and the amoun 
recovered, £13,171. 








BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 
Lady Henrietta Scott-Bentinck has given £2000 to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital; £1000 to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington ; a like sum to the Royal Hospital for Diseases of 
the Chest, City-road; and £700 to the North-Eastern Hospital 
for Children, in Hackney-road. 

A legacy of £3000, left by the late Mr. George Wostenholm, 
cutlery manufacturer, Sheftield, to found a charity for females, 
has been lost by the non-fulfilment of the condition that a 
further sum of £3000 should be raised within a period which 
expired on the 18th inst. 

A handsome new school, with class-rooms, erected at 
Blathwaite-green, in the parish of Levens, Westmorland, at 
the cost of General the Hon. A. Upton, of Levens Hall, near 
Kendal, was opened last week by the General and Mrs. Upton. 
The design of the buildings was by Mr. Eli Cox, of Kendal. 

The Irish Society, who have just completed their annual 
visit to Ireland, have, under certain conditions, given to the 
Corporation of Derry, im trust for the people for ever, fifty 
acres of picturesque land for a public park. The society have 
also given two scholarships of £50 each, tenable for three 
years, to Girton College, Cambridge, to be competed for by 
girls in Derry and Coleraine. 

A Parliamentary ee has been issued containing schemes 
made under the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and amending 
Acts, for the management of the foundations and Endowments 
in the City of Gloucester, known as Dame Joan Cooke’s 
Charity, otherwise the Crypt Grammar School, Sir Thomas 
Rich’s Hospital, William Holliday’s Charity, danc Punter's 
Charity, and Sir Thomas White’s Charity. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Letheby has left £1000 to form a scholarship 
or prize to be awarded annually to the student in the Medical 
School of the London Hospital, Whitechapel, who shows 
himself most proficient in chemistry. Such scholarship is to 
be known as the ‘‘Dr. Letheby Prize,’? in memory of her 
husband, who was for many years Professor of Chemistry 
at the London Hospital. 

The Rickmansworth local Cottagers’ seventeenth annual 
fruit, vegetable, and flower show was heid last week, and 
the prizes distributed to the successful exhibitors, at Moor 
Park, the seat of Lord Ebury. The tent of the Hertfordshire 
Beekeepers’ Association was erected in the grounds, and an 
exhibition given of bee manipulation. ‘The fine band of the 
Middlesex Yeomanry was in attendance, and all passed off 
most satisfactorily. 

Yesterday week the Duke of Connaught Coffee Tavern, at 
Woolwich, the first stone of which was laid by his Royal 
Highness in October last, was opened with some ceremony. 
‘The tavern is said to be the largest and most comprehensive 
ot its kind in the kingdom, and has been erected ata cost of 
nearly £10,000 by the issue of 10s. shares, most of which have 
been subscribed by the workpeople of the Government 
establishments. There are three classes of dining-rooms, 
library, reading and recreation rooms, and a large public hall 
capable of seating 1000 persons. 

The committee of the Westminster Training School and 
Home for Nurses, of which the Duke of Westminster is chair- 
man, appeals for help, in order that a plot of ground may be 
bought to erect a home which shall be not only of public 
utility, but a permanent memorial in Westminster of both 
Lady Augusta Stanley and her lamented husband, the late 
Dean of Westminster. The home was founded by Lady 
Augusta Stanley in order to secure an efficient staff of nurses 
for the Westminster Hospital and for private families; and 
the committee has now an opportunity of securing an eligible 
site, in the vicinity of the hospital, on which a suitable build- 
ing may be erected, but the present funds are insufficient for 
that purpose. Subscriptions will be received by the bankers, 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall-mall East, S.W. ; 
Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, and Lloyd, 60 and 62, 
Lombard-street, E.C.; the hon. treasurer, Mr. G. Helmore, 
Shortlands, Bromley, Kent; or by the lady superintendent, 
Miss Pyne, at the Home, No. 8, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 


A fatal accident has occurred in the Téte-Noire Pass, of 
which the Geneva correspondent of the Times gives some par- 
ticulars :—M. Brockmann, a notary from Viesen, in Holland, 
left Chamounix on Wednesday morning, the 17th inst., 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, with the intention of 
going to Martigny. They found the road everywhere ina 
vee bed state, and on reaching a point between the Vallorcine 
Bridge and the Barberine Hotel, they decided to return to 
Chamounix against the advice of their coachman, who, 
according to his own account, besought them to stay all night 
at the hotel. Hardly had the carriage turned round when a 
part of the road undermined by the rain fell in, and the 
horses and passengers were thrown headlong down the preci- 

ice which borders the route into the raging waters of the Eau 

oire. ‘The coachman saved himself by jumping from his 
seat. The bodies of M. and Madame Brockmann have been 
found and taken to Chamounix. A Standard telegram says :— 
The accident ry nearly in the same place where Mrs. 
Rivington lost her life last year. The accident arose from 
the carelessness of the driver, who has been sentenced to an 
imprisonment of two years. 
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A COMPANY OF THE QUEEN’S EDINBURGH RIFLE VOLUNTEER BRIGADE AT THE CAMP, LANARK MOOR. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL DAVID DAVIDSON, C.B., 
COMMANDING QUEEN’S EDJNBURGH RIFLE VOLUNTEER BRIGADE. 





























SERGEANT OF RENFREW AND DUMBARTON ARTILLERY. LIEUT.-C@LONEL SIR WILLIAM BAILLIE, BART., 1ST SUTHERLAND (SUTHERLAND HIGHLAND). 
COMMANDING THE EDINBURGH (CITY) ARTILLERY. 
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NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The scratching of Peregrine for the St. Leger has improved 
the position of Iroquois, large sums having been invested this 
week on the favourite. York August Meeting began on 
‘Tuesday under the most cheerless circumstances. Rain fell 
heavily. ‘The dead-heat between Nectar and Zanoni for the 
Zetland Stakes led to a deciding race, which the former won 
by ahead. ‘The Biennial was compromised, the Lady of 
Lyons colt walking over, and Lucy Glitters takin 
the lion’s share of the stakes. ‘Lhe Convivial fe 
to Geheimniss; the Lonsdale Plate to Scaramouch ; 
and the Yorkshire Oaks to Thebais, who easily beat Bal Gal 
by alength anda half. On Wednesday, the Ebor St. Leger 
was very easily won by Lord Zctland’s Grisclda ; and the Rous 
Stakes by Lady Ann. In what has come to be regarded as 
Mother Shipton’s year, it was but appropriate that Mother 
Shipton should win the Ebor Handicap. She did so by a 
length from Hagioscope, Dreamland a bad third. ‘Thereafter, 
Winsome won the Falmouth Plate, Nellie the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes, and Andreda the Londesborough Cup. 
Stockton and Egham were the two principal mectings of 
last week, and the northern fixture received the more patronage 
from the aristocratic followers of the sport, many of whom, 
doubtless, stopped there onthe way to various grousc-moors. 
Downpour had avery busy time of it, being started three 
times on the first two days, and, after winning the Cleveland 
Stakes and Lambton Plate very easily, she was beaten by 
Silver Bell in the Hardwicke Stakes. Amalfi, who hada great 
pull in the weights with both the fillies, was third; and it is 
evident that Silver Bell, who beat Purple and Scarlet at 
Newmarket on the only other occasion on which she 
has run in public, isa really smart animal. Hagioscope 
took both the Stockton Handicap and Great Northern 
He was ridden in the former race by Wood- 
burn, a little fellow whose ily weight is well 
under 5 st., and who steered him in such remarkably good 
style that he ought to attain a very high place in his pro- 
fession. Luey Glitters managed to stay a mile and a half in 
the Zetland Biennial, but there was little merit in the per- 
formance, as the two very moderate colts opposed to her never 
really gall until the last half-mile of the journey, and 
were then well beaten for speed. After numerous disappoint- 
ments, Amalfi at last won a race; and in the Middlesbrough 


Handicap Blackthorn (8st. 4 1b.) occupied the usual place of | 


second, as he would not do his best until it was just too late 
to catch Lawminster (8 st.), though he made up a rare lot of 
ground in the last quarter of a mile. Archer scored no less 
than seven wins on Tuesday and Wednesday. Southerners 
were well catered for at Egham, and Exeter, the winner 
of the Brighton Cup, honoured the meeting with 
his presence, being sent from Newmarket to pick 
up an “unconsidered trifle’’ in the shape of a Queen’s Plate. 
More important still was the somewhat unexpected appearance 
of Bruce, the favourite for the Derby of 1882. He was so 
ssort of condition that no one was surprised that he had some 
trouNe in defeating his speedy stable companion, the Red Rag 
filly, and the very useful Resin the Bow was beaten so far by 
the pair that the form will bear strict investigation. ‘Thunder- 
struck had matters all his own wayin the Egham Three-Year- 
Old Plate, and The Monk, who seems to stay better as he 
grows older, carried off a couple of nice little races. Bruce 
would have had an easy task in the Barons’ Stakes had Mr. 
Rymill cared to run him under his heavy penalty, and, in his 
absence, Motley, a son of Springtield, whose stock have been 
doing very well of late, gained a clever victory. ‘There was 
the usual holiday crowd at the Alexandra Palace at the end of 
the week, but the racing needs no comment. 

The annual regatta of the Royal Dorset Yacht Club took 
place at Weymouth last Saturday, when prizes amounting to 
£175 were offered for cutters, schooners, and yawls, of not 
less than thirty tons, belonging to any recognised yacht club. 
There were six entries, but, as only three started, the third 
prize was withheld, according to the conditions. Latona took 
the lead in the second round, and beat Samcena by more than 
ten minutes ; while Sleuthhound was so far behind that her 
time allowance was not sufficient to entitle her to a prize. 
The second race was for cutters and yawls of not less 
than fifteen or more than thirty tons, and Freda, a well- 
known twenty-ton cutter, defeated four opponents. ‘The 
same speedy little vessel won first prize in a similar race 
at Weymouth Regatta on Monday, where the principal 
event fell to the Annasona, which had only Sleuthhound to 
beat, and managed to accomplish this by something under 
five minutes. 

The last week or two of the crickct season proper is always 
a busy time, and several very important matches have been 
played during the past few days. Lancashire v. Surrey was a 
specially noteworthy contest. Thanks to the splendid bowl- 
ing of Mr. J. J. Parfitt—a new and valuable acquisition to the 
Surrey team—who took seven wickets for 33 runs, the champion 
eleven were actually disposed of for 78 runs. This seemed to 
give the southerners a rare chance of success, but Crossland 
put Mr. Parfitt’s bowling feat quite into the shade by. getting 
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rid of seven wickets for 14 runs, and the innings closed for the 
absurdly small total of 36. When Lancashire went in again 
Barlow (96) and Robinson (50) scored very freely, und finally 
Lancashire won by no less than 216 runs, Sussex has beaten 
Derbyshire byninewickets. Mr. R.T’. Ellis (103) and Charlwood 
(74) batted grandly for the winners, though the best and prettiest 
batsman on either side was Mr. L. Docker (52 and 80), who is 
a tower of strength to the Derbyshire team. In fact, it was 
entirely his brillant contribution of 107, which enabled his 
county to defeat Kent by three wickets; O’Shaughnessy (58) 
played very well forthe losers, andtwo orthreeof theothersmade 
useful scores. A very exciting match between Yorkshire and 
Middlesex terminated in favour of the ‘‘ big county’’ by 16 
runs. Mr. Leslie (59) was premier scorer on either side, and 
the bowling of Bates proved very deadly. 

At Weymouth, Redlynch, and Seaton last week there was 
an interesting series of mectings for archery and lawn tenuis, 
those at the latter place extending over several days. 

On Monday next T. Blackman and H. Thomas will scull 
from Putney to Mortlake for £400. 


W. Beckwith having won the 500 Yards’ Swimming Cham- 
pionship for the third time, the cup has become his own 
property. He coveredthe distance in the fastest time on 
record, so it is evident that all the long-distance work he has 
done of late has not had the effect of impairing his speed. 


The fourth competition for the silver challenge cup pre- 
sented by the Nortn London Swimming Club, which carries 
with it the title of amateur champion, took place on ‘Tuesday 
night at the Wenlock Baths, City-road. Fouryears ago it was 
instituted, and J. P. Taylor, of Newcastle, proved the winner ; 
but the following year he went down betore E. U. Danels, of 
the North London Club. Last year Danels again won, and, as 
he proved successful on Tuesday last also, he retains the cup 
as hisown. A handsome gold medal is given to the second, 
and the third receives a silver medal. 








NEW BOOKS. 
An appropriatcly free-and-easy, vivacious, sailor-like style 
distinguishes Six Months in Meccah, by I. I. Keane (‘Tinsley 
Brothers) ; for it isto be gathered from the volume that the 
author belongs to the seafaring profession, and his narrative, 
if one may say so without offence, is as if he were spinning a 
yarn *‘ for the marines.’’ ‘That is to say, it is full of almost 
incredibly wonderful adventures. But wonderful as they are, 
it seems that, if they should meet with the approbation of the 
public, or, rather, if the published account of them should 
tind encouraging acceptance, there is a still more astounding 
chronicle forthcoming ; the author, in fact, promises a further 
** narrative of hairbreadth escapes and strange incidents which 
appear marvellous even to me, who has (sic) lived a life 
ot the wildest adventure from the age of twelve to twenty- 
five in every,quarter. of the globe.’’ Far be it from us 
to insinuate for ® moment that a grammatical slip is to be 
regarded as eae, See upon the trustworthiness of a 
most interesting book ; or thut. any damaging conclusions are 
to be drawn from the fact thab, our author appears to have 
some doubt about his. own initials, describing himself on his 
titlepage as T. F. Keane, and subscribing himself, at the end | 





wallio-like spirit, is tantamount to a general disregard for 


**the Lady Venus,’’ of all styles and titles in the world, is too 
utterly preposterous for credence. No such insinuation is 
necessarily to be inferrred; but, when much is required of us 
in the way of belief, it becomes a duty to note the slightest 
discrepancy, the least indication of carelessness, as well as a 
general tendency towards levity of mind. That the author 
should have been denounced as a Christian in the public 
streets of Mcccah and should have escaped with a whole skin, 
though his denouncers were merely school-boys, who stoned 
him to the best of their ability, and from whose missiles he 
skilfully defended himself by holding one of their number, a 
writhing little urchin, as a shield in front of him, is miraculous 
enough; but there are other adventures which will probably 
appear to many readers more miraculous still. The most 
romantic incident, however, is the affair of ‘‘ the Lady Venus.’’ 


off, whether voluntarily or by force, from Lucknow at the time 
of the Indian Mutiny, and to have been taken to Meccah, 
where she settled, and was known as ‘‘an Englishwoman 
turned Mohammedan.’’ But how came she to live in the 
Mohammedan city under the name of ‘‘ the Lady Venus *’’ 
Of this mystery no satisfactory explanation is afforded. Our 
author, on his return to England, told the strange story to 
persons of influence ; an official inquiry was instituted into the 
case, and his account, it scems, was discovered to be correct, 
save only that the lady denied that she was an Englishwoman, 
although she had assured him that she was, and that her name 
was Macintosh. Leaders who would learn more must refer to 





extremely 


the book itself, which is extremely ae. 
y, extremely 


remarkable, and, not to use the words offensive 
incredible. 

Luckily for devourcrs of pleasant and instructive literature, 
residents in Southern India find it beneficial, not to say 
necessary, to fold their tents like the Arabs, and steal 
away at certain seasons, if they can, elsewhither; otherwise 
two delightful volumes, entitled Life in Western India: by 
Mrs. Guthrie (Hurst and Blackett), might never have seen the 
light, and the two or three engravings with which they are 
embellished might never have gladdcned the eye. ‘The writer 
appears to have adopted no systematic method of narration, 
but just to have set down upon paper, in the desultory fashion 
in which tricnd might gossip with triend, everything, however 
small, that it seemed at all worth while to say about people, 
places, and things, animate and inanimate, from Buddha to 
the diamonds of Golconda. All kinds of pretty stories and 
agrecable, or disagrecable, anecdotes are intermingled with a 
chronicle of personal experieneés in the jungle and the bun- 
galow, and the result is a literary array as picturesque as a 
gathering of natives in their gala-costumes. Some parts of 
the information conveyed are, of course, not new; but some 
items, upon which the writer’s sex would naturally lead 
her to dwell with more circumstantiality than a man 
would display, are not without novelty us well as 
interest. A ‘*baby elephant,” for instance, gives occasion 
for a tolerably long discourse, from which many readers 
will pick up a few facts with which they were hitherto, 
ahnost certainly, unacquainted. They, most probably, did 
not know before that elephants are by no means so disinclined 
to breed in captivity as some authorities have made out. But, 
for reasons of economy, such breeding is not encouraged, in- 
asmuch as a young elephant ‘‘cannot be made useful before 
reaching the age of sixteen years, and the keep of such an 
infant costs a very considerable sum.”’ So, at least, says Mrs. 
Guthrie, who has had great opportunities of testing her state- 
ment. She has, moreover, encountered tigers, or a tiger, and 
other wild animals, during her walks or drives; and, indeed, 
has seen as many men and cities as the great Odysseus saw, 
and has a tale to tell of sights more credible and hardly less 
wonderful than those which met the astonished gaze of the 
wandering King of Ithaca. She appends notes, too, referring 
the reader to other works from which much information and 
delight is to be derived; and this considerate attention 
enhances the value of her own two volumes. 


Metrical elaboration is especially noticeable in A Book of 
Rhyme, by Augusta Webster (Macmillan and UCo.), and it is a 
question whether that point, which can hardly be considered 
the chief essential, have not been attended to at the risk of 
detriment. ‘The fact is that, when rhymes are scattered ubout 
at distances reminding one of the far-separated plums in the 
school-house pudding and at irregular intervals, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to mark, either with eye or ear, when the long- 
delayed and impatiently assonance occurs, and a 
sense of confusion and even irritation is created in the minds 
of ordinary readers, just as in the minds of an ordinary 
audience, when a prodiaicanly ingenious fantasia is played to 
them, and they cannot piece together the notes of the 
‘* favourite air,’’ dropping out, from time to time, clearly and 
distinctly, no doubt, but, as it seems to them, inconsecutively, 
from a long rush of more or less melodious but mysterious 
sounds. ‘The real, cultivated musician, the learned few, are 
charmed as well as electrified; the unsophisticated many are 
electrified, but not charmed ; it may be that they even groan, 
and go so far as to babble of ‘‘simple English ballads’’ and 
‘*a straightforward, good, rousing tune.’”’? And, after all, it 
is with the unsophisticated many that the award of lasting 
fame as well as ot solid success must be admitted to lie. It 
will not be wonderful, then, if this excellent ‘‘ Book of 
Rhyme ”’ should command much admiration from a compara- 
tive but very worshipful few, and should at the same 
time be consigned by the absolute many to the 
category of verses which they ‘‘cun’t abear.’’ It will 
be a matter of regret; for, notwithstanding the modest 
title, the ‘‘ rhymer’’ has several songs to sing which it would 
do the many good to heed, if they could only master tlie 
somewhat too studied measure. ‘he ‘‘ rhymer’’ has already 
won golden opinions by achievements in the fields of dramatic 
and of lyric poetry ; and the present volume, if there be no 
mistake, is largely made up by means of more or less bright 
gems extracted from former publications. Of the perfectly 
new, however, there is no lack, and there is much of it which 
will induce a cautious judge to pause before saying that ‘‘ the 
old is better.’”? The secret of what has been spoken of, de- 
ferentially, as over-elaborateness in the versification may, 
perhaps, be explained in this way: the ‘‘rhymer’’ is deeply 
versed in the mechanical, as well as other, construction of 
Greek plays, and has won no mean reputation by translating 
one or more of them, and it is highly probable that the 
intricate metrical arrangement of the Greek ‘‘ chorus,”’ with 
its strophes and antistrophes, and all kinds of involutions and 
evolutions, may have suggested the adoption of a style which, 
if not unsuited for English, is not very well adapted for 


rhyme. 








ANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
(Incorporated by Act of General Assembly, July 29, 1861). 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Capital subscribed and paid up, £1,000,000, 
Reserve Fund, £555,000, 
Head Oftice—Anuckland. 
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BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 
In Australia—Melbourne, Sydney, and Newcastle. 
In Fiji—Levuka, Suva. 
InNew Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Picton, Wellington, 
and ateighty-two othertownsand places throughout the Colony. 
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PIESSE and LUBIN. 
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HUNGARY WATER. 

The specific virtues of Eau de Ia Keine d' Hongrie has rendered 
it justly celebrated in all parts of the world. It was originally 
distilied A.D. 1660 by Paracelsus Piessé, the Alchymist anil 
Physician of Transylvania. For two centuries its reputation 
has steadily advanced, till at the present time it has fairiy 
eclipsed all other ODORANT WATERS, and that simply from 
the fact that pope ee | Water contains a small portion of the 
Rosmarinus, of which its fragrant competitors are destitute. 
Now, it is certain that Kosemary has the power to increase 
the memory and invigorate the brain, as noted by the Bard of 
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The Bank grants Drafts on all their Branches and Agencies, 
and transacts every description of banking business conn 
= New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most favourable 

rinses. 

‘The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £@ and 
upwards, rates and particulars of which can be ascertained on 
application. F. Larxworrnr, mance Director. 

No. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, E.C. 





ITREMANIE, superseding Diaphanie. 
An any and inexpensive method of decorating windows in 
churches, public buildings, and private houses, by which mer be 
produced the rich colouring and_beautifni designs equal in 
appearance to real stained giass. Handbook of Designsand fall 
instructions, Is. 1d. Boxes, comprising designs, &c., at 2is., 
31s. 6d., 42s. Particulars post-free. Sole inventors, J. BARNARD 
and SON, 339. Oxford-street, London. W. 
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ROBARE'S AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 
HAIR WASH.—For producing the beantifal golden colour 
so much admired. Warranted perfectly harmless. Price Ss. ad. 
and 10s. 6d., of al) principal Periumers and Chemists throughout 
the wurld.—Agents, KR. OVEN DEN and sUN§. London, 
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Brown & Porson ’S CQoRN Flour 
AS BAKED PUDDING, WITH STEWED FRUIT. 
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Chocolate devoided of its over richness and substantiality. 
Calculated to r di 4%, its exhilarating principle 
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_ ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“DERFECTED” COD-LIVER OIL 


is free from disagreeable taste and smell, and canses no 
nausea or after-taste. Uf all Chemists, in capsuled bottles only. 





“FOR THE BLUUD Is THE LIFE.” 
LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE is warranted to cleanse the Blood from all 
fo sophie y tem whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Skin and B Diseases, ite effects are ner In Bottles, 
2s. 6d. each, 
each, of all Chemists. Sent 


and in cases, containing six times quantity, lis. 

to any address for 30 or 142 stamps, 

of the cae, the Lincoln and Midland Counties’ Drag 
Company (late ¥F. J. Clarke). Lincoln. 





R° WLANDS’ KALYDOR cools and 
man an to eed 
&c., and produces s beautiful complexion. - stone 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO whitens the teeth 
and prevents decay. ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
prevents the hair falling off during hot weather. Ask 
any for Rowlands’ Articles. 








A NEVER-FAILING 3EMEDY for 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Wind, Spasms, 
Giddiness, Dizziness of the Eyes, &¢. Dit. SCOTT'S BILIOUS 
and LIVER PILLS are the most certain remedy, without mer- 
cury, having proved effectual in cases of habitual costiveness, 
loss of appetite, with sensation of fniness at the pit of the 
stomach, pains between the shoniders, and the Sietressing 
feelings arising from indigestion. Prepared only by W. Lambert, 
173, Seymour-place, London, W., in Boxes, Is. Tid. and 2s. wi. 
Sold by all Chemists. See you have” Dr. scott's” wrapped in 
a sjuare green package. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartbu 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and 
delicate constitutions, Ladies and Ch: 


rm, 
safest aperient for 
» Ofall Chemists, 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 
THE GREAT 
REMEDY FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
Bold by all Chem: 





ists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

Thé Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 

liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is unrivalled 
in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 





- I EATING’S POWDER” kills BUGS, 
Moths, Fleas, Beetles, and all Insects (perfectly 
unrivalled), Harmless to everything bet inaocts 

Tins, 6d, and Is. 





AyYon,— 
“ There's rosemary ; that’s for remembrance”’— 

“We cannot be surprised,” says Humboldt, “that orators, 
clergymen, lecturers, authors, and poets give it the preference.’’ 
2, NEW BUND-STREET, LONDON, 
2s. 6d. per Bottle; in Cases of 6 Bottles, 14s. 


May be obtained of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout 
the world. 





AMPHIRE NUTS.—PIESSEand LUBIN. 
Everyone should carry s CAMPHIRE NUT, either in 
yockss, purse, or glove. Camphire is repeatedly mentioned in 
he Holy Scriptures. As a swect Prophylactic it is without 
compare. Sold by PIESSE and LUBIN, Laboratory of Flowers, 
2, New Bond-street. London, Price 1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 9d. 
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satin cushions, 2s. 6d. each. 
fumers and Fancy Dealers, or post-free from 
the Makers, 1578, New Bond-street, London, W. 


RATT’S WATER PAD TRUSSES 


are the 
MOST EFFECTUAL CURE FOR RUPTURES, 
PRATT'’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 
for VARICOSE VEINS, Ac, 
J. F. PRATT, 
Surgical Mechanician to St. Bartholomew's 
420, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON 
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NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Six NEW NOVELS. At all Libraries- 


1. 4 MAN oF THE DAY. Authors of “ David 
etron 

= a aD A WAY. Lady GEORGIANA 

FICKLE FORTUNE. ¥. WERNER. 

KING LAZARUS, JAMES LEITH DERWENT. 

ONE OF THREE. Miss FOTHERGIL 

MADE OR MARRED. Miss FOTHERGILL. 
Ricuarp Benriey and Son, 8, New Burlington-street. 


SASS 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
oo FAST TO LAST. By Jone MILLS, 
putner of “ The Old English Gentleman 
IVY: COUSIN AND BRIDE. By "PERCY GREG, 
os MAN’S MISTAKE. By the Author of “St. 
lave’ s. 
WANTED, AN HEIR. By C. L. PIRKIS. 
Hunst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





On Aug. 29 (One Shilling), No. 261, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier 


and W. Small. 
AG t Ty By James | es Payn (With an Tlustra 
ra rom a Thorn. mn \. ° 
tic aa Chap. XXXVI thrust and ith XXXVIL—A 
Tete-a-téte Path his Highness. XXXVIL '—Money earned, 
XXXIX—A Resolution, 
ss Among Buoks. No, III.—The Essayiste. 
more 
Old E nglish Clans, 
A Japanese Swry 
Brigandage in Mav redon 
Love the Debt. (With an Tirustration ) Chap. XXVI.—Penelope. 
XXVIF.—Ruin, XXVILI.—Friends in Need. 
London: Samira, Saok and Co., 15, Waterloo- “place. 





MYR RA’ 8 JOURNAL.’ 
EVERY pany sHoU LD READ THE BEST ane PasArEer 
URNAL OF FASHION IN THE W 


N YRA’S J OURNAL« of Dress ena’ Fashion. 


Price 6d. vo 
Novelties for bub EMBER:— 

1. Coloured Fashion Plate Latest from Paris. 
showing new Models of 3 Ilustrations of the newest 
Costumes fur Ladies and Modes in Costumcs and 
Child. Toilettes, Indoor, Walk- 

2. Diagram Sheet containing ing, and Evening Dresses, 
Patterns of the Compass Mantiles, VPaletots. Cha- 
Mayence ; 2nd, Train of the an, Coiffures, Lingerie, 
Pompadour Costume; 3rd, 


The Maraquita Casaque;| 9. Mc odels of Costumes, 
4th, Demi-Saison Mantle. Mantiles, and Dressing- 
8, Cut-out Paper Pattern of the | oboe from Les Grands 
Bodice and Panier of the Magasins du Louvre, Paris. 
Pompadour Costume. 10. Needlework : Designs for 
4. Dress and chy why in Paris. Embroidered Lamp Mat 
5. | nace gee ‘Town and Hand-bag, Shawl in 
6. ¥ s Answers. Dress, Ice-wool, Square and 
Health and Personal Border in Guipure d'Art, 
Attention, Furniture and Bands in Berlin Wool- 
Furnishing, the Cuisine, work, Corner of Sofa- 





Hiooks anc Authors, Music, 
Etiquette, Miscellaneous, 
ence i Yearly, 88. ; 

UBAUD and 8 

39 and wo. a pedford- street, Gortat- garden, 


Wy Bi00n's MAGAZINES for September. 


1, WELDON’S LADIES’ JOURNAL 
contains Sixty Illustration of Latest Novelties and a Coloured 
Needlework Supplement. Price 24. Monthly; post-free, 4d. 

2. WELDON’S PENNY DRESSMAKER 
contains Forty Lllustrations, Sixteen pages of Lette dace y and 
@ Coloured Supplement. Price id. Monthly; post-free, 

8, WELDON’S BAZAAR OF CHILDREN'S 
FASHIONS. 
Fifty Mlustrations and Sixieen pages of Letterpress. Price 
1d. Monthly; post-free, lad. 
The Three Magazines sent post-free, 74. 
Wstvon and Co., 9, Southampton-street, Strand. 


cushion Cover in Lace 
Application, &c. 
ae -yearly, 44. 








NOW READY, PRICE 2v.; BY POST, 3p., 
DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE BOYS’ NEWSPAPER. 
4 OME FOR THE {OLD AYS.” 


2d. THE SUMMER NUMBER od. 


or 
MHE Bers’ NEWSPAPER. 


“HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS” 
Iilustration, 
THE COCK OF THE SCHOOL. By F. BARNARD. 
With a Sketch by the Editor. 
“HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS,” 
contains the following Stories, with Illustrations by the Best 
Artista, including an entire 
FRONT PAGE SPECIALLY DFSIGNED BY FREDERICK 
WADDY 
THE JUNIOR CLERKS. By the Authors of “‘ The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Dudjey Grey.”’ 


contains a Full-Page 


LULU. A Little Boy’s Love story. By EDWARD A, MORTON. 

MASTER SAMMY'S VOYAGE. A Seaside Story. By PAUL 
BLAKE. 

A SMALL BEGINNING. By A. H. WALL. 

THE UNDISCOVERED ISLAND. By H. HART. 

RANEOME'S DEBT, AND HOW HE PAID Ir. A School 


Story. By KEPPEL BRIERLY. 

MARCOS, THE BOY FROM MANILLA. By HORACE 
LENNARD, 

THE MAGIC MIRROR. A Mediwval Legend. By LUCIEN 
WOLF. 


THE STORY OF A POT OF JAM. 
And a number of Interesting Articles, Verses, &c., Dlustrated. 





Price 2d. Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, 
Published at the Office of “ Tux Bors’ Newsparsr,” 
74, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Now publishing, 


[HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 
ALMANACK for 1882, 


containing Twenty-four Engravings from me a Tilustrated 
London News’'~ Illustrations of the Months, ; Tables of 
Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses; Eclipses, Remarkable Events, 
Post-Office Regulations, and a_ great variety of Useful and 
Interesting Information. The Tinde supplied by G. Vickenrs, 
Angel-court (172), Strand; and H. Williams, Warwick-lane, 
I *aternoster-row, London. 


Price 18.; by post, 1s. 1d, First Million now the printed. 
REMARKABLE book in the Press, to be ready g prin 


THE THREE GRACES. By “late 
CLARENCE NIGHTINGALE. Their Arrival. Reception, 
and Speeches to the People. Their new Hymns fitted to brighten 
every Fireside in the Kingdom. For universal diffusion. 
London : Passmonxe and ALapasten, 4, Paternoster-buildings. 
Order at once from all Booksellers. 





NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, 

A New and Infallible System to LEARN. in Three Months 
how to Read, Write, and Pronounce Correctly the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By J. DE FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, Svo, 
pp. 791, price $8.—London: DuLav and Co., 37, Soho-square, 





JUST PUBLISHED, post-free, 2 stamps, 
YSPEPSIA and the SEVERER FORMS 


OF INDIGESTION. Asmall pamphlet on these distressing 
complaints and their comple te cures. gp by the Author, 
Ricuagp Kine, Esq., Staif surgeon R.N.,23, Warwick-st., Rugby. 





New (Ninth) Edition, cloth, post-free, 33 stamps, 
R. BARR MEADOWS on Skin Disease. 


Kemarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, and spec Y am 
London: G. Ht ILL, 164, We stminsier- “road, 
or Edition, pp. 180, cloth, Jai ; by post for 13 stamps, 
1 OG DISEASES TREATED BY 
HOMCEOPATHY. By JAMES MOORE, M.R.C.V.S. 
Each disease is fully deserihed and peat for. 
James Evvs and Co., 170, Viecadillly; and 48, 'Threadneedle-st, 











NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 





THE 
Boers’ [EULUSTRATED NEWS, 


A NEW JOURNAL FOR THE YOUNG. 
ISSUED BY THE PROPRIETORS OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 





APTAIN MAYNE REID'S NEW 
ROMANCE OF THE SEA, 
“THE CHASE OF LEVIATHAN,” 

running in THE BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED NEWS, is the best 
serial story for boys now being published. Written in the fresh 
and vigorous style for which the author is famed all the world 
over, “THE CHASE OF LEVIATHAN” reveals the wonders 
of the deep in a welcome manner, 


DVERTISERS will find THE BOYS’ 

ILLUSTRATED NEWS (issued by the Proprietors of the 

ILLUS" TRATED LONDON NEWS) an excellent medium for 
giving publicity to their announcements. 


NGLAND’S GREAT SCHOOLS.—No. 3, 
HARROW.—See THE BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
for Aug. 24—the best Journal for Boys. 


THE QUEEN’S BODY GUARD IN 
SCOTLAND.—See THE BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
for Aug. 10—the best Journal for Youth 


HE ROYAL MIDS’ KANGAROO HUNT. 
See THE BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED NEWS for Aug. 10— 
the best Journal fur the Young.—Post-free, 14d. 


X\ENERAL GARFIELD; Edward 
Whymper, the Mountain-Scaler;: Harrow School : Water- 
spouts and Catamaran Portman at Sea; Fast toa Dead W hale; 
and Moose-Hunting are also depicted in THE BOYs' ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWS for Aug. 24—the best Journal tor Boys. One 
enny. 





ARKER GILLMORE’S  ‘“‘ Encounters 

with Wild Beasts.’’—An Illustration from this captivating 

work is published in THE BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED NEWsS for 
Aug. 24—the best of Boys’ Journals, . 


HE AUTHOR of ‘‘SQUEE BIFFEN ”’ 
in this week’s ‘‘B.1. N.” continues his popular New wast 
of School Life, entitled “SLICK PETHERTON AND IL: 
‘Tale of Westborough school. 


ACK HEPWORTH’S VOYAGE 
© ROUND THE WORLD.” by “ THE MID," is continued 
in this week’s BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED NEWS 


‘r 7 

THE AUGUST MONTHLY PART of 

THE BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED NEWS contains all the 
July Numbers, with Illustrated Reports of the, Eton v. Harrow 
Cricket-Match, special portraits of De Paravicini and Kemp 
(ton and Harrow Captains). Myers and Merril! at st amford- 
bridge, Lowndes and the ( ‘ornell Men at Henley Regatta, “ ‘Ihe 
Midgets,’ Public Schools’ Match - Mei imb| ledon, Phil Holiday's 
Sporting C hronicle of the Month, Jack's Noteson News, the 
tinuation of CAPTAIN MAYNE RE ty 8 new Romance The 
Chase of Leviathan,” and the new school story, *‘ Slick Pether- 
ton and I,”’ the yachting sketch of * Jack Hepworth’ 8 Voyage 
ene World,” with a Budget of Comet and other seusun- 
able cuts. 






Price Sixpence; Dap Eightpence. 
Tuomas Fox, 10, Milford-lane, Strand, London, 
Bexs’ ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
J Issued by the Proprietors of 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
One Penny ; post-free, 1}d. 


GUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOYS’ 
b ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Three Months, Is, 8d. ; Six Months, 3s. 3d. 
welve Months, 6s. 6d. 
ABROAD 

Post-free to any part of Europe, United States of America, 
Canada, and Egypt, for One_ Year, 68. 6d.; _to India, Ceylon, 
China, and Japan, for One Year, lus. 10d.’ Elsewhere Abroad; 
One Year, 

All er ~ther . See to be paid in advance direct by Post-office 
order, j ayable at the Kast Strand Post-office, to Tuomas lox, 
10, Mil -lane, Strand, London. 








PRACTICAL LESSONS in PAINTING 

on CHINA, Porcelain, Earthenware, &c. By Mde. la 

Baronne DELAMARDELLE. From the pronch by Gustave A. 
Bouvier. Fourth Edition. Price 1s. ; post-free, 


London: Lecuenties, Barse, and Co., 60, Ke 3 ne “street, w. 





IVACITE POLKA. By GEORGES 
LAMOTHE. The latest success of this popular Com- 


poser. Piayed everywhere. Post-free, 24 stamps, of all Music- 
sellers.—Rans¥oup and Son, 2, P. rinces-street, Oxford-circus, 


" royTT 20 
\ HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

IS YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, «is. tid.; colours,7 
The arms of man — er blende “a bs rs git ty on se als, 
rings, books, and steel dies, ss. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. 
Solid Gold Ring, i8-carat, Hall- a, withe re st, 42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 engravings, ‘38. 9d.—T. CULL: ETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


na x r 
ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best P; Ape rand 

600 Envelopes, all stamped in the most elegant way with Crest 

and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of steel 

Dieincinded, Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULL. ETON, 

25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


ISITING CARDS, by CULLETON. 
Fifty best quality, 2s. d., post-free, including oe 
Engraving ot Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, © each, 4 Em- 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 138. 6d,—T. CUL iL, ETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, 5t. Martin's-lane, W.C. 


F OR FAMILY ARMS _ (Lincoln’s-inn 
Heraldic Office) send Name and County. Sketch, 3s. 6d.; 
in colours, 78. 6d. rms Painted and Engraved on Seals, Dies, 
&c. PUGH BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's-inn, W 0.8 
and 76, Queen Victoria-street. E.C. Prize Medal. Paris, 1873. 


4 (THE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT 
THE TRUTH!” 
“They come as a boon anda blessing to men— 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waver ey Pen.” 
Bathple Box, with all the kinds, by post. Is. 1d. 
Patentees of Pens and Penhoilers: —MACNIVEN and 
CAMERON, 23 to 38, Blair-street, Edinburgh (©: premiatied 1770). 
Penmakers to her Majesty's Government Office: 
Beware of the Party offering Imitations of these Pe ns, 




















THE EXTENSIVE AND UNIQUE COLLECTION 


0 
PIPES AND OTHER CEsnOTS 
relating to the Us 
TOBACCO, OP. TU M, AND OTHER MARCOTIOS, 
formed by Mr. WILLIAM BRAGGE, F.S.A 


N R. BRAGGE desires to SELL the above 
y | Collection, which includes Pipes of all Nations, Snuff- 
Boxes, Snuft-Bottles, Snuff-Rasps, Fire-ptrikers, &c., vf the 
highest artistic and social interest. 

Together with the Library of 400 Volumes of rare and curious 
Books on ‘Tobacco. 

The Collection is now being exhibited at the Alexandra Palace, 
It is described in # printed Catalogue of 250 pages, Which may 
be seen on application to the Secretary of the Alexandra Palace, 
or to Mr. Wareham, 14, Castle-street, Leicester-square. 


Tern i 
eae ee Mr. BRAGGE 
59, Hall-road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 





ELECTRICITY 18 LIFE 


ULVERMACHER’S ‘ GALVANISM, 

NATURE'S, CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
VITAL ENERGY.’ 

In this Ponphiet the most reliable proofs are given of the 
vast and wonderful curative powers of Pulvermacher’s 
Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, Belts, &c., in Rheumatic, 
FeevOUS. atid Functional Disorders, Sent post-free for 

6 stamps on application to 





I. PULYERS ACHER'S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, Regent-street, London, W. 





oy AY’S, REGENT-STREET. 





O TIC E.—An association, under the 
patronage of a number of ladies of rank and fashion, has 
been formed for the purpose of encouraging the Bradford’ and 
other British woollen trades, 
Messrs. JAY will supply samples of these Black Materials, 
postage free, and any length ordered, at a cheap cost. 


N OURNING.—Messrs. JAY’S Experienced 

Assistants travel to any part of the kingdom, free of 
expense to purchasers. They t: tie 
them, besides patterns of materials, all marked in plain figures, 
and at the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse in 
Regent-street. 

Funerals, at stated charges, conducted in London or country. 
JAY’ 


8. 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
V E 

GENOA 











a6, ~ oe ee 


A guarantee of wear accompanies every 
yard of the genuine 
“ LOUIS,” 
from the cheapest quality to the best. 


FA, 
A Correspondent of a fashionable journal 
writes :— 

FE AST “I had it first trimmed 
with ‘Silk,’ and it wore 
that out; then with 
‘Satin,’ and it wore that 


out, and then [ had 


Vy TOVEN 
dresses made of it for the 
little ones, and it looks 


Pre. well still.” 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME 


- L OUIS” on every yard. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD- STREET. 








MYRAVELLING and SEASIDE DRESSES. 
rier or Cloth Dresses, for Travelling or Reais 
wear. p 38s. 6d. 
Serge Dresses, ail colours, jiandsomely ‘praided - 3 gs. 
Cloth Dresses, plain, orin the New Heather r 





Mixtures 
omely Braided | Serge Dresses, with Paletot 44to 6,, 












Anglo-Casimer . 








Vivogne u ashimere - ” 
G achemire d'Itali ‘ oo 28 6ad. oe 
Cacheniure de r Tae: 48 inches wide 3s. 6d. ” 
“he above in all wale New Autumn shade Z 
FEstamene Serges Is. 2d. to gd. Pm 
Witney Serge (K nockabout) ” 
In Brown, Bronze. Navy, Myrtle, “Prune, and Black. 
Velvet Finished Velveteen, all new Shades .. 3s. 9d. 
Including Vale Blue, Pale Gree n, White, Cream, Old Gold, and 
ink. 
Black ditto firs sage = fae ey oF per | yard, 
New Striped Skirtin ~ Id. to 7s, 6d, 
Cashmere Merinos, a) i | shades ée 8 ee ah 1d. to 2s. 9d. 
Cachemire de Paris é eo oe 3. 3d. to 48. 6d. 





ILKS AND VELVETS. 


300 pieces of Broché Plush, 87 shades to select from 
per yard 4s, 11d. 
Also in Black. 


Black and Cvuloured Brocaded Velvets, 
including a Splendid variety of desigus .. per yard 7s. 1d. 
300 pieces of Coloured Satin Duchesse, 100 different 


iades 

100 pieces “ot AIL-Silk Ly ons Satin, usual price ust lid. 
er yard 5s. 6d. 

1000 pieces of French Satin Brocades, including | a mag- 

nificent vi phe ty of ead specially adapted for the 
yresent seaxon . per y “Ipoh 3s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
All-Silk Blac k Lyons Velvets" yard, from 8s. 6d. 

300 pieces of Pure Dye Black Silks, war  pieranted. 

per yard, 28. 1]d., 3s. 6d.,and 4s. 6d. 
Black Silk Face Satins, sft and bright, per yard, from 1s. 9d. 


NEW FABRIC 
for Early Autumn Dresses. 
THE “BECTIVE” CLOTH. 
Made in England of pure English Wool. 
This very desirable Material, after numerous experiments, 
has now been produced in the highest sn fection of 
fake, Colour, Finish, and Valt 
It can be had in every new shade of plouts faiag in Black, 
26 inches wide, at the phe progress — of Is. 4d. per yard, 
atterns Fr 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD- ‘STREET, LONDON. 


L ADIES’ JERSEYS. 


Special Purchase of Ladies’ Jerseys. 
Plaid and all colours, 3s. 9d. each; formerly 12s. 6d. 


LOVES. 
118 Doz. Ladies’ 4-button Tan Chevrette Gloves, embroidered 
backs, per pair, 1s. 114d. 


CHEAP GOODS 
in Lace, Trimmings, Hose, Fancy, Sunshades, &c. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 














BABER and CRISP’S SUMMER SALE 
and BANKRUPT STOCK, amounting to £29,000, 
‘his Day and during the week. Catalogues free. 


500 peontions & Fur-lined Cloaks, half price, 25s. 6d., 29s. 6d., 
35s,¢ 
Biack and Coloured Silks, plain and figured, from Is. 6d. to 


fe. 6d.; Satins, from 1s, 6d.; Velvets, 3s. lld.; Velveteens, 
8. 440 


4d. 
Ladies tailor-made Ulsters, Ree! 12s. 94.; the Newmarket and 
all other new Ulsters, 21s. 
All kinds of Best Dress Fabrice from 43d. per yard. 
All kinds of Walking Fabrics, from Zd. per yard. 
The most Ladylike Travelling and Seaside Costumes, 
Dressing and Morning Gowns, 12s. 9d. 
Shet! ~_s shawls, 1s. 9}d.; Wool W. raps, 3s.6d. Ladies’ Under- 
clothing. 
All kinds, Half Bahay Real Torchon Laces, 1d. and 2d. per yard, 
wo rh 6 il. and 9d.; Hosiery and all Fancy Goods at Great 
Reductions. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London, W. 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turning gre 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer,” ‘or it will positively restore in 
every case Grey or White Hair to its Nip tod es without 
leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘‘ Restorers, It makes 
the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promehes the growth 
of the hair on bald spots where the glands are no’ ed. “ The 
Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold by Ghemists” oa 2 Fertesters 
everywhere, at 3s. td. per Bottle. 


PLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 

Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses purtially-decayed teeth trom all parasites or livin 
“animalculs,”’ leaving them tearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. Vhe Fr agrant loriline removes 
meneny all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke, being partly Somiposed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and bya 8. Itis perfectly Leventaes: and delicious 
as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, at 
28. 6d. per Bottle 











“AND TEETH LIKE ROWS OF PEARLS," 
JEWSBURY and BROWN’S Exquisite Compound, 


HE ORIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE. 
The celebrated Griginel end and on) Sypuine Oriental Tooth- 
Paste is signed “J ot gd OWN, Manchester. 
Established 5 years.” PEARLY WHITE: a SOUND TEETH, 
healthy guins, firm and bright of colour so essential to beauty 
and fragrant breath, are oy suaUreS, by the yse of this most 
perfect Dentifrice. Pots. 1s. 6d.: double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers 
and Chemists. Only the ORIGINAL. Shey TOOTH- 








PASTE is Sonik JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester, and 
each pot bears their Trade Mark, J. and B. in a double triangle. 





dresses and millinery with | 


, or white, or falling off, use | 


| A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS OPERATION. 
A few years ago aman came from America to introduce 
an article hitherto unknown to this country. He commenced 


| operations by renting a sub-basement on Ludgate-hill, from 


whence he dispatched his goods on trial to all parts of the 
country. Success attended his efforts—so much so that but 
a short time had elapsed before increased business neces- 
sitated the addition of another basement; and, this 


prosperity tinuing, he ultimately became the occupant 





of three basements and offices, exceeding in space by six 
times that first rented by him. In these extensive premises 
the business still further expanded, hundreds of parcels, almost, 
being dispatched daily from thence. In little less than one year 
it had grown to such magnitude that a still further increase of 
premises became absolutely necessary; and this man, once the 
tenant of a small sub-basement, now leases a large and entire 
building, adapted. at great expense, to the requirements 
of his business. The most astonishing point about this rapid 
and wonderful success is that it has been achieved with little or 
no advertising; for the reader will bear in mind that he has 
seldom, if ever, seen an advertisement in the newspapers, until 
of late, concerning the article, which, by the way, isan “‘ Extract 
of American Roots,”’ otherwise called ‘‘ Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup,” the proprietor of which is A. J. WHITE (Limited), of 
21, Farringdon-road, London, E.C., and it is now for sale by all 
chemists. The sale of the article is now so great that no less 
than £200 worth of revenue stamps are weekly consumed in com- 
pliance with the law, which fact alone will indicate the enormous 
proportions to which the business has attained. The weekly cash 
receipts have averaged £1200 during the present year, and show 
the same decided upward tendency that they did three years 
ago, when they were but £100. An increase of tenfold in a 
few years is thus shown to have taken place ; may it not, there- 
fore, be assumed that another twelve months will show a still 
further increase? The question that will now occur is—‘‘ How has 
this rapid and great success been attained?’’ We answer—In 
the same manner by which news travels to India—from mouth 
to mouth—so that now the article, first sent out on trial for 
cases of dyspepsia, and the many painful complaints to which 
it gives birth, effected such remarkable results that those who 
had derived benefit from its use loudly made known the fact to 
their friends and neighbours, many of whom thus became per- 
suaded to give the article a trial, and they, in their turn, finding 
its use beneficial, also added to its fame, which thus continued 
to spread by means of a little army of those who had suffered 
from dyspepsia or indigesti and obtai 


acknowledged. 





d relief, gratefully 


It is supposed that there never was such a wonderful achieve- 
ment, in this or any country, in so short a space of time, and 
what other inference can be drawn therefrom than (as is the 
case) that the article possesses real merit? For upon no 
other supposition can it be imagined that those who had, 
constituted themselves into animate and 
walking advertisements, would voluntarily, and without 
pay, advocate to all within their influence the ‘‘ Extract,’’ 


as it were, 


as @ means of escape from the distressing symptoms of 
disease. This dyspepsia, so prevalent in the country, steals 
upon us unawares. Patients have pains in the chest and side, 
sometimes in the back; they feel dull and sleepy; the mouth 
has a disagreeable taste, especially in the morning; a sort of 
sticky slime collects about the teeth, making the breath offen- 
sive to others. The appetite is poor, and thereis a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach; sometimes an “all gone”’ sensation 
at the pit of the stomach which food will not satisfy. 
The eyes are sunken, the hands and feet become cold 
and feel clammy—a sort of cold sweat, in fact. The patient 
feels tired all the while, and sleep fails to afford rest. After a 
time he becomes nervous, irritable, and gloomy, and his mind is 
filled with sad forebodings. There is a giddiness—a species of 
whirling in the head when rising up suddenly; the bowels 
become costive, and the skin is dry and hot at times. The blood 
is now thick and stagnant ; the whites of the eyes become tinged 
with yellow; there is a frequent spitting up of the food, 
oftentimes with a sour taste in the mouth, at others 
with a sweetish taste. These symptoms are frequently at- 
tended with palpitation of the heart, so that the patient 
suspects that he may have heart disease. The vision becomes 
impaired, with nibs or spots before the eyes, and there is great 


poner 


and weak. After a while a cough sets in, at 





» 


first dry, but attended, after a few months, with a greenish- 








1 d expectoration. All these sympt 


3 


are not ily 
present at one time, but they are, in turn, one after another, 
and generally many of them at one time. Sufferers from these 
distressing symptoms will usually give their last penny to obtain 
relief, and no doubt many will be induced to write to Mr. 
White and learn the full particulars of this wonderful remedy ; 
perhaps they, too, will find relief and become members of the 
little army of those whose good word has so efficiently mada 
the worth of the article known; for sufferers from a diseasa, 
when finding relief, are almost always anxious that others who 
suffer may also have relief brought within their reach. Testis. 


monials from such people, as to a fact, have more weight than 
pages of argument; and herein lies the secret of the rapid and 





wondertul success above described, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


ATTENCE. An Zésthetic Opera. By 
w. $3 GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Now being 
at the Opéra Comique with aes nemaags success. 


Pianoforte Solo 
All the following sent post-free ‘for half price. 
DANCE MUSIC BY CHARLES D'ALBERT. 
Solo or Pp» 


eoosco 


Hey Willow Waly 0! tien 
A most Intense Youn 
When I first "ma this Bntform on 
The Silver C 
Love isa Plaintive “Song” 
PIANOFORTE ARR ANGEMENTS. 


coooo 


_ ee 80 ee 
a. rand sna i 3 (As syed by ‘all the 
ind. 


cae 5 Co. "0, New Bond- street, W.,and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


eo ecco 





NEW AND POPULAR SUNGS. 


N x DREAM. By W. FULLERTON. 


2s. ni 
A CREO! fe LOVE tg ALDs. sn L.  —aepecmmmanind 2s. net. 


IN SHA 

w ME. 

ner or DE LION. H. J. 

AT cits PORTAL. N. FERRI. Sung by Madame Mary 
2s. ni 

DINNA. L WE ‘ME. A. M. WAKEFIELD, Composer of “ No, 

THOUGHTS 4! AT SUNRISE. Mrs. L. MONCRIEFF. 2s. net. 

Cuaprett and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


HARLES D’ALBERT’S NOVELTIES. 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE “LANCERS, WALTZ. 








and GALOP 
Titustrated with beautiful 


" POLKA «. 


- - 





TP ERMIN ATION of the LONDON SEASON. 
(OHAPPELL and CO. have ON VIEW 


Every description of PIANOFORTES by the best 
makers, returned from hire, to sold at preety 
reduced prices for cash ; or may be purchased on 
Three Years’ System. 


CHAPPELL PIANOFORTES, from 
15 guineas. 
COLLARD PIANOFORTES 
30 guineas, 
FRRARD PIANOFORTES, from 40 guineas. 
B2sewoo® PIAMOFORTES, from 
35 guin: 
HICKERING PIANOFORTES, from 


89 guineas. 


ERMAN PIANOFORTES, from 30guineas. 


50, New Bond- street; City Branch 15, Poultry. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S THREE-YEARS’ 
SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and fate nag ata Beg told 
by which the Instrument becom 
perty of s Hirer at the end of the “t hird 

provided each quarter's hire shall have 
ood regularly paid in advance. oe nofo 
from so. Hermoniums, from £ = and 
American Organs, from £2 10s. a Quarte 
Cuaprett and Co., 0, Rew Bond-street; and 15, “poultry, "BC. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S PIANINOS, from 


20 guineas. 


from 











HAPPELL and CO.’S Iron Framed 


Oblique PIANOS for extreme Climates, from 35 giuneas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S Iron Framed 
Overstrung PIANOFORTES, from 40 guineas. 





NEW MUSIC. 


A MASCOTTE. Opéra Comique by 


4 AUDRAN, Composer ot we “ Olivette.” Performed in Paris 
with the reateat posable succes 
THE MPLETE ‘OPERA. with French Words, price 12s. 


THE COMPLETE OPERA, with English Words (in the press). 
THE COMPLETE OPERA fer Piano Solo, 2s 
uadrilles, Waltzes, and other Arrangements in hand. 
Boosry and Co., 2%, Regent-street. 





ag SONGS by MOLLOY. 
TH B poate halt S$ STORY. Sung by Mr. Santley. 
THE FIRS ER. Sung bd Miss seriing 


TL 

TWENTY-ONE. Sung Ss eee — Sterl 

2s, each.—Boosry and t-str: 
Way 

ASKET OF LOVES. 8 by Mrs. Osgood. 

by Miss Mary Davies. 

R BELLS. 7" 


TE the Com mm poser. 
T SWEET STO ih, OLD. Sacred Song. 
2s. each. —! A Co., 295, Regent-street. 





SONGS by MARZIALS. 





HE WORCESTER FESTIVAL.—THE 
CHILDREN OF THE CITY, by STEPHEN ADAMS, 
will be sung by Madame Patey. 
Boosgy and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


REAT-GRANDMOTHER. By MOLLOY. 


In consequence of the very favourable reception of this 
new ballad, it will be sung by Madame Sherrington at all the 
concerts at which she appears during the . sent year. 2s. ne 

Boosey and Uo., 2%, — nt-street 





Joseru " WILLIAMS’S LIST. 
THE LATEST SUCCESS. 


Beet. TAYLOR. Comic _ 


ir P. wee and E. eer saa 


By 
. . . net. 
SONGS." 

ALL ON ACCOUNT OF ELIZA (Third Edition). 2s. net. 
SELF-MADE IGHT (Second oe 2s. net. 


KN 
THE VIRTUOUS GARDENER. 
FANTASIA FOR PIANO. CH. TOULVILLE. Is, 6d. net. 


PIANO SCORE (Complete). 2s. rete a ye vy ba 
me Pe At CHARLES 
NC ome. = A : 
oWALTZE y CHARL. PRE “28. 0 
DANCE MUSIC BILLER TAYLOR, ready. “Orchestra, 2 


Is. 
> © Beautifully Illustrated. 


ENRY FARMER’S PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR, considerably Enlarged and Fingered by the 
Author. 1000th Edition. 4s. 
** Decidedly the best and most useful instruction book we have 
seen.'’—Musical Review. 


HE LOVE OF OLD. ROECKEL’S 
, charming New Song will be sung by Miss Damian at her 
‘ost-free, 24 stamps. 











IANO DUETS. 
“3 REINECKE. Three Sonatas, Op. 159. 
net. 


- 
IANO SOLOS. 
W. KUHE. NEW SACRED SRARECREE SIONS. 
ita), Naaman (Costa). 
. PIECES. 
Menuet, La Meusette, Bolero. Price 1s. 6d. each net. 
H, ROUBIER. NEW PIE 
—— Reunion, Fete + Trianon, Parfait Bonheur. Price 


s. 6d. each net. 
FRANZ HITZ. NEW PIECES. 
Cavastege pe (Cuaetee). ee Rose, Le Regiment qui passe. 


Priee each 
JOYFUL MOMENTS. Ten rig oo on Popular Subjects. 
TOURVILLE. Price Is. each aet. 


OUR PA POULITES. Ten evil Ter eg ou Popular 
———* 





Price 2s. each, 


KE. Price is. 3d. 


THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC pen laa 
Carefully Edited. nd Cerrected from the Original 
Manuscripts by J. L FBAGH. 


First Series (way easy), 15 
Numbers. Weesten i 14, price 1s. 3d. each m Number 
14, price Is. 6d. net. 


TOLIN AND PIANO DUETS. 
COBY. Six Popular Airs (Easy). Price 1s. each net. 

CH. “pTOURVILLE, rs Twelve Favourite "Subjects (Moderate). 
ice 1s. 6d. 





H. FARMER. Popular Violin pees soeey ae with Piano 
ine Num 8. 6d. each net. 





HAPPELL and CO.’S_ Iron Double 
 _Overstrung PIANOFORTES. Check Actions, &c., from 60 





HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON GRANDS, 


from 75 guineas. 


HICKERING PIANOFORTES, 


12 guineas, with American discount. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S ALEXANDRE 

HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, or Drawing-Rooms, 

from 6 to L guineas; or, on the Three-Years’ System, from 
£1 Ss. per quarter. 


. 
HAPPELL and CO.’"S IMPROVED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, combining Pipes with Reeds, 
Manufactured by Clough and Warren, Detreit, U.S.A. A 
large variety on view,trom 18 to 2” guineas. Price-Lists on 
application CHAPPELL and CO., #, New os street. 
City Branch, 15, Poultry, E. 


CLOUGH « and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 
Seven Stops, i-cluding Sub-bass ard Octave Coupler. 
Elegant Carved Walnut Case. 18 guineas. 


(\LOUGH 


ORGAN. Five octaves, ten 





from 














and WARREN’S Favourite 
stops, four sets of reeds, knee 
swell, elegant carved Canadian walnut case, price 25 guineas. 
With twelve stops, sub-bass octave coupler, and two knee 
pedals, 25 guineas. [Illustrated Price-List free by post. 
Sole Agents, CHAPPELL and CO., 0, New “Bond-street. 
City Branch, 4, Poultry, E.C. 





NSTRUMENTS by ALL MAKERS may be 
HIRED or PURCHASED on the Three- Years’ System. 
CHAPPELL and CU., %@, New Bond-street. 
City Branch, 1. ’ Poultry, E.C. 


LARGE DISCOUNT TO PURCHASERS 
CHAPPELL ES CO. 4 ts Bond-street. 
City Branch, 15, Poultry, E.C. 


7 ‘J 
[PD 'ALMAINE’S PIANOS HALF PRICE. 
In consequence of a change of partnership, the whole of 
this splendid stock, perfected with all the improvements of the 
day, by this long- standing f — of 100 years’ reputation, and, in 
order to efiect a speedy the terms arranged, with 
seven years’ poy * Trichord Cottages from hire, or —- 


in exchange, £10 to 
Sess 2, £0 | ons, £25 = | Class 6, £35 ” 


Class 0, £14 
Class 7, £40 
American Dipies Stan tk 








Class 1, £17 
91, Finsbury-pavement, Moorgate. 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PATENT 

@ sOsTENENTE PIANOS have is the highest awards at 
all the recent International Exhibitions, including two Gold 
Medals, Me!bourne, 1481 ; the First Prize, Fens, 1880; the 
two First 8,ecial Prizes, Sydn the Legion 
Paris, 1878, &c. For SALE, 
System. .—1*-20,. Wigmore-st., 

JOHN BRINSMEAD and ‘SONS’ P 1ANOS for SALE, Hire, and 
on the Three-Years’ System.—13,-20. Wigmore-street; and the 
Brinsmead Works, Graftun-road, N.W. Lists post-free. 





SONS’ 
ion of Honour, 
recent Inter- 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and 
SO8TEN a's PIANOS have gained the 
Gold Medals, highest distinctions at all 
national Exhivitions 


Jy OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

SOSTENENTE PIANOS are Patented Lareaghout Europe 

and a xy Illustrated Lists free.—i#, 20, Wigmore-strect, 
; and at all the principal Music Warehouses. 








London: Joszrx ocean I : Someiuimees W.; 
and 123, CGheapaide, E.c. 





SUNG BY ARTHUR ROBERTS. 
HE GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO DIED. 


; Music by E. 
SOLOMON. 
There’sa — li 
held him 
Of the 
mps.—London: 
street ; and 123, Cheapside. 





PERFORMED AT 
H®® MAJESTY’S STATE BALL at 
Buckingham Palace. 
LA BELLE LURETTE QUADRILLE. (Oeenbeds.) 
DONNA JUANITA QUADRILLE. (Suppé.) 
BILLEE FAEIOS | UADRILLE. (Soiomon.) 
Arrangs y CHARLES CUUTE, juan. 
ce 2s. each net. 


oa 
Septets, Is. 4d. ae; Fall Orchestra, 2s. net. 
London : Josgra WILLIAM 





Free FLIES. New Vocal Duet. A 
renade for Khel and Mezzo-Seprano. By VINCENT 


AMCOTTS. Post-free, 
Masniorr and’ Wessssme, 313, Oxford-street, W. 





IRO PINSUTI’S SUCCESSFUL SONG, 
THE BUGLER. InD, F, an 
Sung at all the Popular Concerts by Mr. Toarley Beale. 





HE CHALLENGE. For Bassand Baritone. 

By HUMPHREY J. STARK. Words by E. Oxenford. A 

bold and_ vigorous composition, and received always by great 
applause and repeatea encores.— WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster-row. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE. ODOARDO 
ARRI. “A briliiant and effective song for vocalist 
in —F. charming music is united to a quaint little story.’ 
Review.—B. W1iL1ams, 60, Paternoster-row. 





NEW MUSIC. 


EARTS. New Song. Written by 
J. Jemmett-Brown ; the Music 2, CIRO PINSUTI. It 
is no exaggeration to say that this is oné of Pinsuti's most cap- 
tivating songs. Post-free for 24 stamps. 
Laodon: | Ropert Cocks and Cv. 





ae SINGERS FROM THE SEA. 
A Cantata for three Female Voices. Written by Hugh 
Conway ; the Music composed by A. H. ‘BEHREND. “ Then 
stood before the Queen a quire of singers from the sea; and, if 
their rhymes were uncouth, certes, their voices were sweet, and 
the Queen gave unto them the prize.""—Court Revels—1472. 
Post-free for 36 =r. 
nm: Rosert Cocks and Co. 


TAY IT OUT. Galop. For the 

Piano. By CARL MAHLER. Post-free for 24 stamps. 
Well marked, and very tuneful, with a most characteristic 
titlepage.—London: Rosert Cocks and Co. 


[HEME CELEBRE (Handel). Transcrit 
ur le Piano, par GEORGE FREDERICK WEST. Post- 
ie te 18 otompe.— ndon : Kopgsat Coons and Co, 








HE HAPPY LITTLE COUPLE WALTZ. 
Co for the plano by GEORGES LAMOTHE. “A 
happy idea, most successfully carried out in music and title- 
page.’ Post-free for 24 stamps. 
ndon: Rossaxt Cocks and Co. 


YRES-BELLE VALSE. 
le Piano par GEOKGES LAMOTHE. 
as graceful as the elegant titlepage that adorns it. 


for 24 stam 
London: Rosert Cecxs and Co., New Burlington-street. 


JyBARDS PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


4 18, Great Marlborough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 





Composee pour 
This composition is 
Post- free 





laris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, C. NUTION 2 Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
bearing the name of “‘ Erard "’ which are not of their manufa¢ture. 
For information as a authenticity apply at 18, Great Marl- 
burough~ st., where new Pianos can be o! ned from 50 guineas. 


BARDS’ PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 


50 guineas. 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guireas. 
GRAN Ds, from 125 guineas. 








WOLFF and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Every description of these celeLrated Instru- 
ments for SALE or HIRE. sole Agency, 
170, New Bond-street, W. 


20 SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO 

(Co-operative price for cash). Seven octaves—strong, 
sound, and substantial. Adapted for hard practice. Carefully 
packed tree, and sent to an art. Diawings gratis. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker- street. 


»; | PLEYEL 








*35.—There is nothing in London—nor, 
in fact, in all pared to the elegantly 


cary 

DRAWING-ROOM TRICHORD COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
with Cabriole Truss Legs, which is sold for £35 by 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, Portman-se. 


IANOFORTES.—Sale of Cheap 
Instruments returned from hire Collard, Broadwood, 
Kirkman, Bord, Cramer, leat Prices marked in plain figures, at 
4 reat reduction for casi 
ANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., %, New Bond-street, W. 


EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
FOR D ‘DOIR, 


BOU 
OLISHED BRASS, OMMOLL, Savaae om. 
E. 4 from 21s. 


ELLING DKESSING BAG 
DR. ag ASES ee 
JEW EL CASES * 
DESPATCH BOXES ee 
TOURISTS" WRITING CASES ° es ee 
ENVELOPE CASES and BLOTTING BOUKS 
m JAN DLESTICKS 3 
CA ¢ ee 
WORK BOXES and B Ti eis si 
PORTRAIT ALB 
THE NEW “ TANTALUS” Ligvece STAND 
THE NEW “TANTALUS” SODA AND 
STAND . 


BOARDS 
a large and choice assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESE. and PAKISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 
GOLD MEDAL. 


ROBERT PoBERTS AND (0's 
(QELEBRATED ‘TEAS. 


TWELVE POUNDS AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
Samples and Price-liste free by post. 
Queen Insurance-buildings. Liverpool. ESTABLISHED 13840. 
No agents. 
All communications and orders direct. 


GC HocoLat,t 





M E NIE RB. 
Aqasies 





GRAND 
DIPLOMA UF HONOOR. 
((HOCOLAT MENIER, in }1b. and }Ib. 
Packets. 


rer, 
BREAKFAST 
and SUL EK. 


((HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 14,000,000 lbs. 











Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER. 


Bold Everywhere. 





GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 
THE MOST WHOLESUME OF ALL SPIRITS. 
UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. 
JOHN JAMESON and SON, GEORGE KOE and Co., 
WILLIAM JAMESON and CO., and JOHN POWER and 30N, 
. A 





PLAYED AT HER MAJESTY’S STATE BALL. 
wert VON DIR (Farfrom Thee). Waltz. 


By OSCAR SEYDEL. “When she went back to the 
ball-room, Captain Winstanley followed her, and claimed his 
waltz. The band was just -<triking up the latest German 
melody, ‘ Weit vou ly s strain drawing _ nderness."’"—Vide 

iss Br n’s “* Vixer Each ef the above net. 
B. Wittiams, @. Paternoster oon 


((HARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
P a ta A SCHOOL. 
ion I.—No. PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Catalogue and aii Sistlontans may be had from 
Forsyru Baornens, London, 272a, Regent-circus, Oxford- 
street ; Manchester, Cross-street and South King-street ; and all 
Musiceellers. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 

from 25 guineas upwards.—JOHN BROADWOOD and 

SONS, 3, Great Pulteney-street. Golden-square, W. anu- 
factory, 45, Horseferry-roud, Westminster. W. 











“pteinway is to _the Pianist what Straduarine is to the 


Violinist.”’—Hers Joachim 
[THE STEIN WAY PIAN OFORTES, 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT 
THE GREATEST PIANUFORTES IN "THE WORLD. 
The Steinway bt agin are the chosen instruments of the 
educated and weal ey classes in oe nation throughout civil- 
isation, aud have by the largest annual sale of any pianofortes 
in the world. 


STEINWAY and SONS, 
STEINWAY HALL, 
LOWER bai | K-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, W. 
id at Steinway Hall, New York.) 





od by wholesale merchants and dealers, 
pds from their respective distilleries. 


AMES LEWIS’S WHITE ROSE EAU DE 
COLOGNE (Registered). for the Boudoir, “4 
room, and Handkerchief. Price 1s. 6d. and 
pe Bottle. James wis, Manufacturer, rr 

rtiett’s-buildings, Hol born. 


SOAP at SEA BATHING at 
HOME most effectual application of 
IODINE to “the Skin, and @ very refreshing 
Sold everywhere ne 
. Sole manufacturer, JAMES LEWIS 

6, Burtiett’s Buildings, Holborn, London, 


([ AMAR INDIEN GRILLON, 


For CONSTIPATION, 
BILE, 


HEADACHE, 
TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 
A LAXATIVE AND KEFRESHING 
RUIT LOZENGE, 
UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY ‘HE FACCLEA 
(AMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 


am. per Box, ae By oman I 








[ODINE 





vy? all Chemists and Druggiste. 
Wholesale, GHILLON, 69, Queen-street, London, E.C. 


A NTI-MOTH PAPER.—A few sheets 
placed among clothing, woollens, furs, or feathers afford 
eons protection against the ravages of moths ard other 
nsects. Cleaner «nd far more efticacious than camphor and 
insect powders. Vrice le. per Packet, containing 12 large sheets, 
of all Chemists, and post-tree of WILCUX and CO., 3%, Oxford- 
street, London. France—Beral, 14, Bue de la Paix, Paris. 








FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
GUBSTANTIAL ARTISTIC FURNITURE 
(QETZMANN and CO., 
]{4™PstEAD-Roap, 

NEAR TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
(JARPETS—OETZMANN and 00. 
FPL°oR-CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, 
])"XING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
TBAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
BEPSTEADS, BEDDING, 

]RAPERY, LINENS, &c. 
JFURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
FLECTRO-PLATE and CUTLERY, 
KITCHEN REQUISITES, 

(SHINA, GLASS.—OETZMANN and 00. 
PICTURES, BRONZES, &e. 

(LOCKS, LAMPS, &c. 
PI4NOS.—OETZMANN and 00. 
AXTISTIC PAPERHANGINGS, 
P4INTING, DECORATING, &e., 
(JAS-FITTINGS, &e. 

]{OUSES TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
JREMOVALS by ROAD, RAIL, or SEA. 
POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
GHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 
[DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 

[TH£ BEST FURNISHING GUIDE 
(j.RATIS and POST-FREE, 

+ sage and CO., 

NOS 67, 9,70 28,05 en 1, 
pserstea -ROAD, LONDON. 





Ex GTON and. 00., 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO-PLATE. 


LKINGTON and CO. 
SUPPLY 1 TER POBLAO Dt DIRECT. 
Illustrated Catal ; 
ELKINGTON and CO. 2, Regentet.; Post retest, City: 


ARDNER’S DINNER and TABLE 
GLASS SERVICES. Free, graceful, and original desi 
of unequalled value. Dinner Services, from. 2s. Table ‘lass 
Services, of the best Crystal, for twelve apes lete, = 
Cash discount, 15 re Coe Coloured Ph dtographic Bheets 


Illustrated — ealoqees port. 
453 and 454, West Strand’ Charing-cross. 
HULETT.—GASELIERS in CRYSTAL 


¢ GLASS and ORMOLU or BRONZE. Medieval Fitti 
A large Stock alwayson View. Every article marked with p! 
figures.—Man ry, 55 and 56, High Holborn. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 

rseding allothers. Prize Medals—London, 1362 ; 

Paris, 1867. Bt ver yin ey 448.; Gold, from £68. Price- 
Lists sent free.—77,Cornhill; 220, Regent-street; and 76, Strand. 


- H E|SEWILL’S KEYLESS WATCHES, 
Prize Medals, London, Paris, and ee tila, 
a and Rast pr0et, 13-carat cases, adju and 
FINEST com ‘ora ites, £0 108., £ a lis., and 
WATCHES 
MADE, 




















25; jes’, tris, £10108., and £18 10s. ; in silver 
cases, for Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 58., £6 6s., and 
£8 %s. Forwarded on receipt of remittance.—J. 
Sewill, #, Cornhill, London; and 61, South Castle- 
street, Liverpool. ‘Illustrated Catalogue free. 


DP M™Monns. Mr. STREETER, 
GAPPHIRES : 18, New Bond-street, W. 


INTRODUCER of 
((ATS’-EYES. 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY 
(PALS. 


ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES, 
J MEBALDS. 





(MACHINE-MADE 
er ESTABLISHMENT, 
OLUMBO, CEYLON, 





W Benen OFTy PRICES. 


SPENCE an 
78, and 79, ST. PAUL’ *S-CHURCHYARD, CITY, 
are OF F E RING Aa, THIS WEEK a STOCK of SILK GOs- 
TUMES, Washing Costumes, Light Stuff Costumes, and Mantles 
at under the manufacturing prices. These Goods have just been 
roduced from the Factory, and vy oe for present wear, 

ing all the Latest P. Productions of t 

srevious to leaving town, oj visit 76 to 79, Bt. 
Paul’s-churchyard, and buy Useful ‘and Fashionable Costumes 
snd Mente at Wholesale City Prices, saving 26 per cent, or 5s. 
2 

During the slack season in the Foctery 7 (poevious to making v4 
Winter stock fatten. sty SPENC CO, are prepared to 
make up, for Ladies ish Costumes and Mantles to order 
from materials, greatly reduced in price,in order to keep their 
large staff of workers employed. 

Ladies unable to pay a personal wists Ld eg &. pot hae oh 
Me = 
mi en ”* which will be cnt ives, wit fn pacterns of 
Materials, and Estimates for Costumes and Munties at Whole- 
sale © ity, re. spat, ant cut and perfect tit 

VCE and CO., Wholesale ‘Dra rs, 
- 4 78, and 79, St. Paul’ churchyard, O ity. 


ELLIOT makes up DRESSES 
stylishly and fits elegantly. 
8, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street. 


M4DAME ELLIOT’S CORSETS. 


Splendié name. French and English make, 5s. 6d., 
delay, 1 send Fo of waist 





MADAME 





lus. 6d., 158. 6d., , 428. Toavol 
and P.0.0. for the ‘neon, Corsets if n 
Corsets made to order.—8, Great Portland-street, Oxtord street 











Loxpvon: Printed and Published at the Office, 138, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the Count, of Middlesex, 
by Gronas C. alae ‘ON, 198, Strand, aforesald.—Saroupar, 
Avovsr 2i, 188 
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1, Holyrood Palace. 2. Staircase in Holyrood Palace, 8. Duddingston Loch, 


SKETCHES IN EDINBURGH AND ITS VICINITY. 








4, Queen Mary’s Audience Chamber. 





5, Holyrood Chapel. 
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SKETCHES OF EDINBURGH. 


The ancient capital of Scotland, which this week beholds Queen 
Victoria, the descendant of Scottish as well as of English 
Kings, meeting the mustered loyal Volunteers of Scotland in 
the Queen’s Park above Holyrood Palace, is a familkiar haunt 
of romantic historical associations. Romantic, indeed, is the 
national history, even in the sober pages of that judicious and 
accurate writer, the late Dr. John Hill Burton ; but it appears 
still more so in the prose and verse narratives of Sir Walter 
Scott, and equally in his ‘‘Tales of a Grandfather,”” and in 
some of his Waverley Novels, or of his heroic poems. These 
vivid and spirited representations of the stirring incidents 
of past ages, more especially in the author’s native land, are 
so universally admired and enjoyed that they can never fail to 
shed the brightest hues of sentiment and ideal fancy upon 
many historic scenes and figures; and so, by the charm of 
imaginative traditions, to enhance the picturesque beauty, or 
the air of weird or venerable antiquity, belonging to places 
visited by the tourist. 

The older part of the city of Edinburgh is full of these 
interesting associations. Wit) the Castle upon its lofty rock at 
the upper end of the mile-long street, called the Lawnmarket, 
High-street, and Canongate, that descends the narrow sloping 
ridge, between deep valleys right and left, to the level of 
Holyrood—the Old Town, squalid and shabby as it has mostly 
become, retains a certain air of romance, in spite of its dismal 
wynds and closes, hardly fit for humun dwelling or resort. 
There is a pathetic aspect of reverend decay in the quaintly 
fashioned house fronts, often decorated with proud armorial 
devices, or else with pious mottoes of religious counsel. The 
Scottish nobles, the Edinburgh city burgesses, the Kings 
and Queens and courtiers of yore, seem to have left visible 
memorials of their existence. In reality, these old houses 
of Edinburgh are generally not of superior antiquity to many 
that might till lately have been shown in London, and in 
some provincial towns of England. There are probably no 
specimens of domestic architecture earlier than the sixteenth 
eentury. But that was a very eventful period of Scottish his- 
tery. It comprised the battle of Flodden and the disasters 
that attended the minority of James V.; the Douglas and 
Hamilton faction-fights, and those of the Scotts and Kers in 
the Border country; the English invasions, repeated with 
barbarous cruelty again and again, from 1523 to 1547; the 
fatal Regency of a French Queen; the Protestant Reformation 
conducted by John Knox ; the unhappy life and reign of Mary 
Stuart ; and that too-celebrated series of crimes, ‘‘ treasons, 
murders, felonies, and misdemeanours’’ committed by, or 
imputed to, the highest personages of the age and country. 
It was atime, indeed, of violent and lawless actions, of in- 
cessant strife and civil war, and of perfidious treachery and 
conspiracy, which not even the genius of Sir Walter Scott can 
render attractive; and which was utterly devoid of the spirit 
of chivalry, as well as of true patriotism and genuine loyalty. 
But there was so much dramatic personal adventure, such 
force of passion and fury of action, in the wild dealings of 
those restless plotters of Scotland against each other, and the 
fate of Queen Mary affords such an obvious invitation to the 
ready indulgence of pity, that all this has become a favourite 
topic of exalted literary fancy. And the spell which has 
been wrought by “‘ the great Wizard of the North ”’ continues 
to invest the later Stuart Princes, sometimes in Holyrood 
Palace, and generally on Scottish soil, down to the advent of 
Charles Edward in 1745, with a share of this kind of personal 
interest, which is reflected on the surrounding local objects. 
A subtle element of fond Jacobite reminiscences always seems 
to infect the atmosphere in some quarters of Edinburgh and 
its ancient Court suburb. It is, however, too vague and un- 
definable for description, though it cannot be ignored in any 
commentary upon the views of Old Edinburgh and Holyrood, 
and of some places or buildings in the vicinity, which we have 
prepared for this week’s publication. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE. 

In the centre of two pages of Engravings, 
political dignity, Edinburgh Castle, a seemingly confused pile 
of mingled bastions and barracks, turrets and battlements, 
with modern buildings like those of a factory or warehouse, 
stands at a height of 380 ft. upon a rock precipitous on three 
sides—the Acropolis of the Scottish Athens. It is the his- 
torical counterpart of our Tower of London, and occupies a 
much grander situation, though its structure is not very 

and. We should like to see the barracks and all the 
modern buildings removed, but for the dread lest that same 
affectation of classical taste, which has made such a con- 
spicuous exhibition of itself in the Calton and on the Mound, 
should insist upon crowning the Castle Hill with a portico of 
Doric columns. What if the noble Gothic monument erected 
to Sir Walter Scott had arisen from that lofty platform, over- 
looking the whole city which he loved so well, and commanding 
a glorious prospect to the mountains and to the sea? There 
can be little utility, moreover, in keeping the barracks at the 
Castle, since the days are long past when a fortress and its 
garrison had to restram the citizens from disorderly or 
rebellious movements. If military fortifications are needed 
anywhere, they should be on the shore about Leith, and not 
in the centre of Edinburgh; but the Castle, such as it is, with 
its Half-Moon Battery of small guns, and accommodation for 
two thousand soldiers, is a futile establishment of warlike 
defenee. Mons Meg would no doubt be willing to do her best 
against the invading foe, if she had not unfortunately burst 
in firing a Royal salute to the Duke of York two hundred 
years ago. In the present state of affairs, it seems rather 
desirable that the Castle should be relieved of its military 
incumbrances, and should remain simply a grand monument 
of national history, with a Museum of Antiquities in some part 
of its more ancient buildings. 


THE OLD TOWN. 


The other Sketches, arranged to the right and left and 
beneath our View of the Castle, represent twelve of the most 
characteristic examples of the old-fashioned street architecture 
of Edinburgh. One is taken from the Grassmarket, the large 
open equare beneath the southern scarped face of the ( astle 
Rock, from which side has also been taken our view of the 
Castle itself. Readers of ‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian ”? will not 
forget that the Grassmarket was the scene of the Porteous 
riots in the reign of George II. In some of the house-gables, 


as befits its 


as in many other parts of Edinburgh, may be observed a 
peculiar style of ornamentation by ‘‘ crow-step ’’ indentations, 
which belongs to Scottish buildings of three centuries ago. 
The horizontal timber beams displayed across the house-fronts, 
in our views of the High-street, with the projecting upper 
floors, square window-casements, and attic-windews spring- 
ing upward from the sloping roof, are such features as 
may be seen in the antiquated parts of many English 
cities and towns. There is, on the contrary, another 
striking peculiarity of Scottish architecture, borrowed from the 
old chateaux of France, in the circular tower, often projecting 
from a narrow base, or even from a buttress, at the cerner 
of a stately mansion, examples of which are seen in our Illus- 
trations of ‘‘ Drumsheugh,’’ and of some houses in the Cow- 

ate, formerly the residence of noble and wealthy families. 
The mansion of Drumsheugh, however, is not situated 
in the Old Town, but in the western suburb, between 
the Queensferry-road and the Glasgow-road, where the 
new Cathedral of St. Mary’s has been efected. At the 
Netherbow, which unites the Canongate to High-street, is 
the house where John Knox lived, in those days when the 
Scottish Savonarola exercised the authority of a dictator, in 
civil and temporal, as well as spiritual affairs. ‘vhe ground 
floor is occupied by a tobacconist’s shop, but the two storeys 
above, which were the dwelling of John Knox from 1559 to 
his death in 1572, are carefully preserved, like Shakspeare’s 
house at Stratford-on-Avon, for the inspection of visitors. 
They are entered by a flight of steps outside. At the corner 
of the house, looking up the street towards St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, is a stone pulpit with the figure of a preacher 
in it; and there is an inscription, in antiquated spelling, 
‘* Love God above all things, and thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
The stone tablets, bearing significant sculptured devices or 
sentences, with the dates of their erection, which are frequently 
noticed over the doors of the old Edinburgh houses, were just 
now alluded to; we give a specimen from the West Port, 
where one of the city gates was situated, at the end of the 
Grassmarket. The following is the inscription here :— 

Behold, how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming? well, 
Together, such as brethren are, 
In unity to dwell, 

We confess that numerous alleys, courts, and passages, 
descending between the tall buildings, on each side of the 
High-street, towards either the Cowgate or the ‘‘ Nor’ Loch,’’ 
which is the valley now filled with the North British Railway 
Station and Prince’s-street Gardens, are more curious than 
pleasant. Those which are thoroughfares are called *‘ wynds ;”’ 
and the lower end of one, looking across from Prince’s-street, 
with houses of seven or eight storeys turning their many- 
windowed backs upon the New Town and its gentility, will be 
noticed among our Sketches. Two or three other ‘ ¥ 
or ‘‘ wynds,”’ situated in the High-street or in the Canongate, 
find place in this collection. Vhat which is called White 
Horse Close was formerly a large inn, the resort more especially 
of the leading partisans of the Hanoverian dynasty, in oppo- 
sition te the Jacobites or friends of the exiled Stuarts. The 
White Horse, being the heraldic crest of the reigning House of 
Hanover, was therefore chosen for the sign of this political 
inn; and here, in 1773, Dr. Johnson lodged during his visit to 
Edinburgh. The Jacobites had their own place of meeting in 
Carruber’s Close, where Allan Ramsay built a theatre, which 
afterwards becamea Whitfield Methodist chapel. Advocates’ 
Close, Writers’ Close, and the Covenant’s Close, nearly oppo- 
site the Parliament House, were the site of chambers and 
taverns much used by the lawyersin the time of Councillor 
Pleydell, as described by Scott in ‘‘Guy Mannering,’’ when 
they would indulge in ‘‘ High Jinks” after the rising of the 
Court of Session. 

THE GREYFRIARS’ CHURCHYARD. 

It is but a few steps to pass from the High-street, along 
George IV.’s Bridge, looking down into the Cowgate from a 
great height, to Candlemakers’-row, whence the Greyfriars’ 
Churchyard is entered. This venerable burial-ground, adjacent 
to the gardens of Heriot’s Hospital, is of great historical 
interest. Old Greyfriars’ Church, destroyed by fire in 1845, 
and subsequently rebuilt, was the place where the first signa- 
ture: to the ‘‘ Solemn League and Covenant’’ were subscribed 
by the most notable Scottish noblemen and gentlemen in 1645, 
at the outbreak of the Civil Wars. After the defeat of 
the Covenanters at the battle of Bothwell Brigg, in 1679, 
twelve hundred prisoners were confined during five months in 
the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, without any shelter by day or 
night, and with insufficient food and clothing, so that many 
of them died; but 275 of the survivors were transported to the 
West Indies for penal servitude. The remembrance of these 
sufferings, borne with patient and courageous fortitude, and 
of the wholesale executions, the examinations by torture, and 
other cruelties inflicted by the Government of Charles II., to 
maintain the Episcopalian Church in Scotland, has not yet 
been extinguished. On the wail of the churchyard is a simple 
monument, called ‘‘ The Covenanters’ Tomb’’ among our 
Illustrations, which bears the following record:—‘‘ From 
May 27, 1661, that the most noble Marquis of Argyle suf- 
fered, to Feb. 17, 1688, that Mr. James Renwick suffered, 
were executed at Edinburgh about one hundred noblemen, 
gentlemen, ministers, and others, noble martyrs for Jesus 
Christ ; the most part of them lie here.’’ This statement is ac- 
companied by some couplets of rather prosaic verse, the spirit 
of which, however, merits our heartfelt sympathy. It is rather 
singular, in view of such historical facts, that Edinburgh 
should do so much honour to the memory of King Charles II. 
His equestrian statue, in Parliament House-square, all but 
tramples, with the horse’s hind hvofs, on the actual grave of 
John Knox, which was made in that site when it was part of 
St. Giles’s burial-ground. A flat stone, inscribed * J. K., 
1573,’’ with no protection from careless feet, is all that the 
citizens of Edinburgh, Protestants and patriots as they are, 
have cared to bestow upon the mortal resting-place of one of 
the greatest of Scottish citizens The tomb of the murdered 
Regent Murray, one of the greatest of Scottish statesmen, also 
stands in St. Giles’s Cathedral, with no token of public regard. 


THE PALACE OF HOLYROOD. 


Holyrood, the birthplace of Charles IT., who actually built 
the greater part of the existing Palace, affords the subjects of 
four Illustrations presented in another page. The more ancient 
parts of the present palace, consisting of the north-west towers, 
were built by James V., about the year 1528, as a Royal 
residence, though, for ages before then, the Scottish Kings 
seem to have occasionally resided at the Abbey of Holyrood. 
During the minority of Queen Mary Stuart, the Palace of 
Holyrood was burnt, along with the city, by the English forces 
under the Earl of Hertford. Soon after that period, however, 
it was repaired and enlarged beyond its present size. At that 
time it is said to have consisted of no fewer than five courts, 
the most westerly of which was the largest. It was bounded 
on the east by the front of the palace, which occupied the 
same space as it does at present; but the building extended 
itself farther towards the south. At the north-west corner 
was a strong gate (the gate of the ancient adjoining abbey), 


closes 


with Gothic pillars, arches, and towers, which was taken 
down in 1755. A large part of the Palace of Holyrood 
was burnt by the soldiers of Cromwell. At the Restoration, 
however, it was again repaired and altered into its 
present form by King Charles II. These alterations 
and reparations were designed by Sir William Bruce, a cele- 
brated architect, and the work was executed by Robert Mylne. 
It isa handsome building, of a quadrangular form, with an 
open court in the centre, 94 ft. square. The western front 
consists of two large castellated square towers, four stories in 
height, which are joined by a lower building or gallery of two 
stories, with a flat roof and double balustrade. The towers 
have each three circular turrets at their exterior angles, rising 
from the ground to the battlements, the fourth angle of each 
great tower being concealed by the buildings which surround 
the inner court. In the middle of the low gallery is the 
entrance, ornamented by four Doric columns, which support a 
cupola in the form of an Imperial crown. Underneath the 
cupola is a clock; and over the gateway are the Royal 
arms of Scotland. ‘The front to the east is of equal 
elegance. Round the area in the inside is a handsome arcade, 
faced with pilasters of the Doric order. The entrance to 
the Royal apartments is at the south-west corner of the 
interior quadrangle. Visitors are first conducted to what is 
called the Picture Gallery, an apartment 150ft. long, 27 ft. 
wide, and 18 ft. high, adorned with more than a hundred 
portraits, nearly all of them imaginary, of the old Scottish 
Kings. ‘This gallery or saloon was the room in which Prince 
Charles Edward, ‘‘ the Young Pretender,” held receptions and 
gave a ball, after his victory at Preston Pans, as described in 
‘Waverley ’’ by Sir Walter Scott. The Peers of Scotland 
assemble here, when a new Parliament is summoned, for the 
election of sixteen Representative Peers to sit in the House of 
Lords. On the floor above this, ascending to it by the stair- 
case which is shown in our Illustration, the visitor reaches 
Queen Mary’s apartments, in the second of which her own 
bed still remains. It is of crimson damask, bordered with 
green silk fringes and tassels, but is now almost in tatters. 
The cornice of the bed is of open figured work. ‘‘ Queen Mary’s 
Audience Chamber,” in which she received a severe scolding 
from John Knox, is one of the rooms on the same floor. Close to 
the bed-chamber is a door to another staircase, leading to the 
small closet, or boudoir, in which Mary was sitting with Rizzio, 
her favourite Italian secretary and minstrel, and with the 
Countess of Argyle, the Governor of the Palace, and the Captain 
of the Guard, when her husband, Lord Darnley, with Ruthven, 
Morton, Douglas, and other conspirators, came in to murder 
Rizzio. This fierce act was perpetrated in her presence, on 
March 9, 1566; Rizzio attempted to save himself by getting 
behind the Queen, and clinging to her dress, but they stabbed 
him in that position, then dragged him out of the closet, and 
slaughtered him at the top of the stairs. The murderers then 
fled across the palace gardens, which at that time extended, 
from the present west front of the palace, to the stone 
lodge called ‘‘ Queen Mary’s Bath,’’ at the lower end of 
the Canongate. It is not many years since a dagger, sup- 
posed to have belonged to one of them, was found in 
that lodge. The miserable Queen, who does not seem 
to have been guilty of any serious misconduct before that time, 
was tempted to revenge herself by plotting the murder of her 
husband, which was effected, some months afterwards, by the 
aid of Bothwell, leading finally to her disgrace and utter ruin. 
It is a wretched story, notwithstanding all that poetry and 
romance can do for its adornment. No wonder that Holyrood 
Palace, with such unhappy associations, has never been much 
liked for an occasional residence of Queen Victoria, or of pre- 
ceding Sovereigns of Great Britain; so that great part of 
the building remained uninhabited, till, in 1793, apartments 
were fitted up for the residence of the Count D’ Artois, after- 
wards Charles X. of France, the Dukes D’Angouléme and 
Berri, and others of the French exiled nobility. 


THE CHAPEL OF HOLYROOD, 


Holyrood Abbey, which was converted by the Kings of 
Scotland into a Royal Palace, was founded in 1128 by King 
David I. It was an establishment of Canons Regular of the 
Order of St. Augustine, who were endowed with immense 
wealth. In 1177, a national council was held in this abbey, 
on the arrival of a Legate to take cognizance of a dispute 
between the English and Scottish clergy, as to the submission * 
of the latter to the Church of England. In August, 1332, the 
army of Edward III. plundered it, carrying off the church 
plate, and it was burnt in 1385 by the forces of Richard II. 
In April, 1544, during the irruption of the Earl of Hertford, 
this abbey was nearly reduced to ashes. The choir and 
transept of the church or chapel were then destroyed, and 
nothing wus left standing but the nave, of which the ruins now 
remain. ‘his chapel was very beautiful as an example of 
Gothic architecture. The remaining structure was built of 
freestone, and of an oblong form, about 148 ft. from east to 
west and 66ft. from north to south. ‘This was the nave of the 
original church, which, when entire, consisted of a centre and 
two side aisles, communicating by a double range of equilateral 
pointed arches, springing from clustered columns, with orna- 
mented capitals. Above each of these rows a second range of 
smaller pointed arches, double in number, formed the front of 
a gallery over the stone vaulting of the side aisles; and on 
the top of these second rows was a third range of small arches, 
forming a gallery or passage in the thickness of the wall. In 
the outside of this upper gallery, which was a storey higher 
than the side aisles, were a number of long narrow windows, 
which conveyed light into the upper part of the middle 
aisles; and this part of the building was vaulted with 
intersecting stone ribs, similar to the roof of St. Giles’s 
Church. The flying buttresses, of which the under 
range of the south side still remains, were added by Abbot 
Crawford in 1483. A range of upright buttresses, with canopied 
niches and pinnacles of a more recent date, may be seen on 
the north wall. The principal entrance to this church was by 
a large arched door at the western extremity. In the north 
wall is another door ornamented with niches. Two doors also 
entered from the cloister; at the west end is a door opening 
into a stair leading to the rood-loft, and another now shut up; 
and in this quarter, in the south wall, is the communication 
with the palace by which strangers are usually conducted into 
the chapel. The great east window occupies the western and 
only remaining one of the four large arches on which the 
central tower of the church had rested. This window is of 
modern execution, probably in the reign of James VI. or 
Charles I. 

ARTHUR’S SEAT, 

The neighbourhood of Edinburgh, with Arthur’s Seat and 
Salisbury Crags rising close to its south-eastern suburb, the 
Blackford and Braid Hills to the south, three miles distant, 
and Craiglockhart and Corstorphine Hill to the west, all 
commanding magnificent views of the city, the hills and plains 
around, and the estuary of the Forth, is scarcely to be sur- 
passed in beauty. Arthur’s Seat, judged by shape and not by 
size, is one of the finest little mountains inthe world. Its form 
is best seen and admired from the Braid Hills, near Libberton 
Church Tower. ‘The spectator from this point of view looks 
over Holyrood, and past the Calton Hill, to the harbour of 
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James III., was confined in this castle. 





Leith, and to the opposite Fifeshire coast, while he has the 
long upward slope of the Old Town, terminating with the 
Castle on its Rock, to his left hand. It is nearly the same 
view, but at arather lessdistance, that Sir Walter Scott describes 
in one of the finest passages of ‘‘ Marmion.”’ The view of Edin- 
burgh from Corstorphine Hill, looking eastward, is totally dif- 
ferent, but, on the whole, quite as beautiful; the eye from that 
point loses all the length of the main city thoroughfares, but 
is met by the full height of the Castle Rock, in the centre, 
with the Calton Hill to the left and with Arthur’s Seat to the 
right hand, these three eminences grouped together with a 
majestic effect. But our purpose just now is to speak of 
Arthur's seat by itself. It is a Lion’s Head and Back, 822 ft. 
high, with a belt or semicircular breast-plate of lower rocks, 
called Salisbury Crags, shielding its front base towards the 
city, directly above the Queen’s Park, where the Volunteer 
Review was held on Thursday last. At the back of the 
mountain, to the east, is the small lake that appears in one of 
our Engravings, called Duddingston Loch, with a pleasant 
rural village and country beyond. There is a good carriage 
road, ‘the Queen’s Drive,’’ all round Arthur’s Seat, 
and several footpaths lead the pedestrian to its breezy 
summit, whence he can survey all the shores and 
isles of the Firth of Firth, with the Bass Rock to one 
hand, and the peak of North Berwick Law, and with 
the Ochil mountains of Perthshire, in the other direction. It 
is a walk of two hours, up there and home again, from any 
part of Edinburgh. The interior recesses of the mountain 
afford many quiet nooks for the indulgence of a solitary mood ; 
and the site of St. Anthony’s Hermitage, with the well and the 
ruined chapel, though not entirely sequestered, may be sug- 
gestive of some tranquillising thoughts. 
ROSLIN CHAPEL AND CASTLE. 

A favourite excursion, for one day, will be to Roslin and 
Hawthornden; and we advise everybody to go by a hired 
carriage, or on the top of the stage-coach, along the 
turnpike road, instead of by the railway. Roslin is about 
seven miles south of Edinburgh, and one sees a good 
deal of the Pentland Hills to the right, all along the road. 
A brisk little river, the North Esk, which was lovely till it was 
defiled, like the Water of Leith, with the refuse of paper-mills, 
brawls cheerfully through a deep ravine, overhung with dense 
thickets and woods, and in some places displaying cliffs of 
hard rock, hollowed out in caverns that seem to wind far into 
the earth. The Castle, which was built by the Norman Earls 
of St. Clair, within a hundredyears after the Norman Conquest 
of England, is now a stupendous fragment, perched on the 
verge of the rock overhanging the river, but with a modern 
building, of extreme plainness, stuck to its inner side. A triple 
series of vaulted dungeons, tier below tier, the lowest cut out 
of the solid rock, is remarkable in this construction. Great 
heaps of the walls have fallen down, and lie in masses of 
evident ruin. The St. Clairs, or Sinclairs, were Barons of 
Roslin, Earls of Orkney and Caithness; they ruled the North 
of Scotland, and one of Scott’s ballads, ‘‘ Rosabelle,’’ 
commemorates a romantic tradition of their hereditary 
destiny. The beautiful Gothic Chapel of Roslin, a short 
distance from the Castle, was built in 1446 by William St. 
Clair, one of the Barons and Earls. It consists of the chancel 
alone, tlhe intended nave and aisles never having been erected. 
The architecture is far from being of pure Gothic style, and 
is supposed to be the work of Spanish artificers ; but the pro- 
fuse elaboration of the carved ornaments, and their infinite 
diversity, may delight the less critical taste. This chapel, 
notwithstunding some damage it sustained by a mob in 1688, 
is still very entire. It is sixty-eight feet in length, thirty-four 
in breadth, and forty in height. The roof is arched, and sup- 
ported by two rows of pillars. At the west end is the monu- 
ment of George Earl of Caithness, who died in 1582. Near 
Roslin is the scene of a battle fought between the English and 
Scots on Feb. 24, 1303, when three divisions of the English 
army were successively defeated in one day by a body of Scots 
not one third of their aggregate number. 

HAWTHORNDEN, 

About a mile and a half below Koslin is the old mansion of 
Hawthornden, which stands on the top of a steep impending 
precipice of freestone rock, overhanging the river North Esk. 
!n the face of the rock are seen the loopholes and windows of 
the caves or dens from which, in 1341, the noted chief 
Alexander Ramsay often sallied out, with his companions, in 
his predatory excursions against the English invaders. Haw- 
thornden is a building of considerable antiquity. It is 
mentioned as a fortalice in the year 1433, but it is apparently 
much older. One part of itis a large vaulted tower, grafted 
on the native rock. In the upper part of this building there 
is a plane-tree growing of considerabie size. The gate of 
entrance, though of more modern date than the tower, is 
probably older than the dwelling-house; the iron gate was 
lately remaining. Under and near the mansion are two 
ranges of caves scooped out of the rock, probably places to 
secure the people and their effects in the wars between the 
Scots and English. The buildings were partly rebuilt by 
William Drummond of Hawthornden, the historian and poet, 
in the year 1638. Drummond spent the greater part of his 
life in this beautiful retirement, and here wrote the history of 
the Jameses, and his Poems. The scenery around Haw- 
thornden, as, indeed, all along the banks of the North Esk, is 
beautiful and romantic. 


CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE, 


Craigmillar Castle, situated near the road to Dalkeith, two 
or three miles south-east of Edinburgh, is also worthy of a 
visit. It consists of a strong tower, flanked with turrets, and 
with an outer front court inclosed by a battlemented wall, 
30 ft. high. The earliest mention of this castle occurs in a 
deed of gift, of the reign of Alexander II., in 1212, by William, 
son of Henry de Craigmillar, to the monastery of Dunfermline. 
An inscription on the gate of the outer rampart bears the date 
1427. In the vear 1477, John Earl of Mar, a younger brother of 
It was also the resi- 
dence of James V. for some time during his minority. In 1543 
this castle was burnt and plundered by the English. Craig- 
millar was the frequent residence of Mary Queen of Scots, 
after her return from France in 1561. Her French retinue 
were lodged at a small distance in the village, which, from 
that circumstance, still retains the name of Little France. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the castle are some excellent 
freestone quarries. 

NORTH BERWICK LAW. 

North Berwick Law is a conical hill, 612 ft. high, near the 
southern shore of the entrance to the Firth of Forth, and may 
be plainly seen in the eastward prospect from any of the hills 
around Edinburgh Its summit, upon which are the remains 
of a watch-tower built during the French war to spy the pos 
sible approach of an enemy’s naval squadron, affords a most 
extensive view of Fife and Perthshire, to the north, as far as 
the Grampians, and of Stirlingshire westward to Ben Lomond, 
as well as of the Lothians, to the Pentland Hills. Tantallon 
Castle, and the Bass Rock, are within two or three miles of 
this place. 


‘talked of but the Review. 


THE EDINBURGH VOLUNTEER REVIEW 
OF 1860. 


Our Scotch contemporaries have naturally been pleased to 
dwell upon their reminiscences of the gratifying scene in the 
Queen’s Park at Edinburgh twenty-one years ago. We follow 
some of them, the Glasgow Herald more especially, in copying 
a few extracts from the reports published at that time, which 
seem to have a fresh interest upon the present occasion. 

The Volunteer Review of Aug. 7, 1860, was not the first 
occasion on which her Majesty had seen her Scottish citizen 
defenders; for we have it recorded that, on Oct. 11, 1859, a 
large detachment of the 3rd and 10th Lanarkshire (Glasgow 
Southern) and 4th Glasgow Northern, to the number of 300, 
proceeded to Lochlomond and Loch Katrine, to form a guard 
of honour to her Majesty on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the City of Glasgow Waterworks. This was the_ first 
public appearance of the Volunteers, in Scotland at least, 
and the first band of volunteers her Majesty had ever 
seen. Captain David Dreghorn, who was in command, tra- 
velled from Callander on board the Rob Roy with the 
Royal party, in the full uniform of his corps; and her 
Majesty and Prince Albert showed the great interest they took 
in the movement by asking him questions regarding its pro- 
gress in Scotland. The acquaintanceship thus formed was 
renewed in August of the following year; for on the day of 
the review, while the 3rd Lanark, or Southern battalion, under 
Acting-Major Dreghorn, was passing along Princes-street, a 
cry was raised that the Queen was coming. Instantly the 
battalion was halted, and as the Royal cortége passed a salute 
was given. Prince Albert recognised the commanding officer, 
and at a later stage of the day’s proceedings, when marching 
past the Royal carriage in the Queen’s Park, the Prince Con- 
sort called the attention of her Majesty to the battalion, 
saying, ‘‘ These are the Loch Katrine men.”’ 

It was, however, the display in Hyde Park which set the 
Volunteers in Scotland a thinking that a similar spectacle 
should take place north of the Tweed. Up to this time Scot- 
land had turned out more men under the Volunteer standard, 
relatively at least, than had England, and some of the more 
enthusiastic members of home corps were inclined to think 
that if her Majesty should grant the request a larger number 
would march past than those who made up the Hyde Park 
display. It cannot be said, however, that this feeling was 
very general, for when her Majesty fixed the day for the 
review those in authority did not see their way to mancuvre 
more than 12,000 to 15,000 men in the small space of the 
Queen’s Park at Holyrood. The announcement of the Royal 
review seemed to have a magical effect. In all quarters drill- 
ing became a fever, and there was an excitement in the air 
which had never had a parallel in the history of the 
country. At almost all hours of the night and morning, 
and in every village, town, and hamlet, the voice of 
the drill-sergeant was heard, and for weeks nothing was 
Men who were abroad hurried 
home in order to have the privilege of taking a part in the 
national demonstration. In Glasgow some young men left 
the attractions of Italy, of the Swiss mountains, and of the 
banks of the Rhine, that they might join their brethren in 
arms before the Queen. This feeling was manifested all over 
the country, and as return after return poured into the military 
head-quarters at Edinburgh, the strategic skill of the most 
experienced was taxed in solving the problem how to dispose 
of such a large force. At length, on Tucsday, Aug. 7, 1860, 
the citizens of Edinburgh beheld a scene which they had never 
witnessed before. All the public buildings and nearly all the 
private houses were decorated in honour of the occasion ; and as 
regiment after regiment marched through the streets to take 
up the positions assigned them in the Queen’s Park, they were 
accompanied by the hearty demonstrations of admiring crowds. 
Thanks to Colonel M‘Murdo, the first Inspector-General of 
Volunteers and their firm friend, all the corps were accom- 
modated, and, in addition to the 20,000 from Scotland, there 
were between 2000 and 3000 from the northern part of Eng- 
land, who had requested, and were, of course, allowed, to join 
their brethren of the north. Long before the hour fixed, the 
heights of Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, and every avail- 
able spot in a place peculiarly suited for spectators, were 
crowded with people, allin holiday attire. Indeed, some of the 
more enthusiastic had at an early hour taken their places, and 
quietly remained there till the proceedings had terminated. 
These, however, enjoyed the novel spectacle of the gathering of 
an army composed of the best blood in the country, and armed 
not for offensive, but for defensive purposes. The rushing hither 
and thither of mounted officers, together with the smart march- 
ing of the different battalions as they moved to their various 
assigned positions, were enough to occupy the attention of the 
onlookers and take away the weariness which generally attends 
long waiting. Hardly had all the corps taken up their posts 
before the signal was heard which announced the departure of 
her Majesty from the Old Palace of Holyrood. A continuous 
wave of cheering, gathering and swelling in force as each knot 
of spectators took up the refrain, told the dirty and travel- 
stained army that their Sovereign was approaching, and that 
the hour of their greatest joy was near at hand. At the 
bugle-call the bands struck up the National Anthem, 
and 20,000 men gave the Royal salute. After this 
ceremony of welcome, her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Kent, Princess Alice, and Prince Arthur, with 
Prince Albert and the Duke of Buccleuch, passed along the 
whole line, scrutinising the troops with the greatest attention, 
while the cheers from the hill-sides resounded from the lungs 
of thousands. As soon as her Majesty had taken up her 
position at the Royal flagstaff, the whole army, on a sign from 
General Wetherall, who was in command, was put in motion, 
and the marching past commenced. It is unnecessary to 
give any details of this movement. For an hour and forty 
minutes regiment after regiment, in all the varied uniforms 
which then detracted from the general appearance of the force, 
though it spoke loudly enough of the independent spirit which 
pervaded it, marched past her Majesty ; and though the space 
at the command of the Generals was rather too confined, 
yet the Volunteers, as they came out of the saluting-base, 
were wheeled up by Colonel M‘Murdo into parallel 
masses of columns, and passed along to their original 
ground as soon as it was vacated by the rear of the whole 
body, which was still on its way to march past. In so 
masterly a manner was this manceuvre conducted that the 
whole of the First Division was formed up on its original 
ground in line of contiguous columns, and ready for the 
advance in line and Royal salute, while company after com- 
pany of the Second Division was still moving steadily on past 
the Royal standard. Indeed, so admirable was the arrange- 
ment that not ten minutes had elapsed after the marching 
past of.the last company before all was ready for the advance 
inline. On the signal being given, the whole jine advanced, 
the review bands playing. ‘‘ The effect of this,” says a 
writer, ‘‘ was, in one word, indescribable, and when the whole 
was simultaneously halted, and the Royal salute given, the 
silent grandeur of the scene, broken only by the chords of 
the National Anthem, sent a thrill of heart-stirring awe 
through the assembled multitude. But on a sudden the 





deathlike silence is broken, and the pent-up enthusiasm of 
the Volunteers breaks forth like the bursting of some vast 
reservoir. A cheer such as only Britons have in them to give 
goes forth with the fall power of 22,000 loyal throats—a cheer 
such as old Holyrood never heard before, and_ probably has 
heard for the last time, caught up by the crowds on the hill, 
and rolled back to the plain again and again, to burst forth 
with redoubled energy, until it merges into one prolonged, 
heart-stirring, joyous roar, shakos and caps and busbies being 
held on high on swords and rifles and carbines, till the whole 
mass resemble a few thousand yards of dahlia props, with the 
flower-pots on the ends; asight and a sound probably never 
to be experienced again, and most surely never to be forgotten 
by one of the countless throng who that day poured out their 
ovation of love and loyalty at the feet of a beloved Sovereign.”’ 

When calm had succeeded to uproar, it was observed that 
her Majesty was speaking to General Wetherall, and im- 
mediately after the Queen left the park for Holyrood. Sir 
George called the officers commanding battalions to the front, 
and informed them of her Majesty’s approval, which would be 
more formally made known in a general order. This order 
was issued on Aug. 10, and contained the following clause :— 
‘¢ Her Majesty could not see without admiration the soldier- 
like bearing of the different corps as they passed before her ; 
and she finds in the high state of efficiency to which they 
have attained in an incredibly short space of time another 
proof that.she may at all times surely rely on the loyalty and 
patriotism of her people for the defence in the hour of need of 
the freedom and integrity of the Empire.’’ Within little 
more than half an hour after her Majesty had re-entered 
Holyrood the vast army of 22,000 men had entirely fled out 
through the various means of exit. Everything had been so 
admirably arranged that there was little or no confusion, and 
in a short time the Queen’s Park and the hill-sides resumed 
their wonted appearance. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE VOLIPUNTEER 
MOVEMENT. 


It will be understood that what is here to be spoken of is only 
the revival of the Volunteer movement within our own time. 
Many of the present active and zealous Volunteers, being 
under thirty or thirty-five years of age, can hardly remember 
when or how it arose. ‘The late grand review of English 
Volunteers by the Queen in Windsor Park, and this week’s 
review by her Majesty in the Queen Park at Edinburgh, are 
noted as coming in the twenty-first, or ‘‘ majority,’’ year from 
the date of corresponding public events in the early times of 
modern volunteer service. But the elders of the present 
generation are concerned to let it be known that the formation 
of the existing volunteer corps began so long ago as 1852. It 
was not suggested by the Franco-Italian war of 1859, though 
Tennyson’s verses, ‘‘ Riflemen, form!’’ were composed on 
that occasion. The Coup d’ Etat of Louis Napoleon, in Decem- 
ber, 1851, followed by the re-establishment of the French 
Empire with the title of Napoleon III., was the alarming 
event which roused Englishmen of all classes to set on foot a 
system of trained citizen soldiership ; and the first offer to this 
purpose was accepted by her Majesty’s Government in 
February, 1852. 

We would now direct the attention of readers to a seasonable 
pamphlet, just published by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co., in Paternoster-row, and by a local publisher at Exeter, 
which sets forth the precise facts and circumstances. It is, 
of course, very well known that the Vicioria Rifle Corps, whose 
historicclaims to precedence, after the Hon. Artillery Company 
of London, have been vindicated by Mr. Hans Busk, is much 
older as an association than any of the hundred provincial 
corps now in existence. It remained, in fact, from the great 
Volunteer Movement of 1803, the time of Napoleon I. and his 
threatened invasion of England from Boulogne. But it had 
lapsed from a state of military organisation and discipline, 
and had become simply a recognised and privileged Rifle 
Club, till the revival of the Volunteer force, throughout the 
country, whieh took place rather more than a quarter of a 
century ago. 

‘he earliest that was formed, and first in order of pre- 
cedence, according to the official Army List, of all the 
Volunteer infantry corps, is the Ist (Exeter and South Devon) 
of which Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Walrond is now the 
commanding officer. Mr. George Pycroft, of Kenton, near 
Exeter, Assistant-Surgeon to the 38rd (Devonshire) 
Artillery Volunteers, has written the pamphlet here noticed, 
giving an exact account of the manner in which the Ist 
Devon Volunteer Rifle Corps was got up in 1852. The 
merit of conceiving and starting this project, which was the 
actual germ of the whole contemporary volunteer movement, 
belongs to Dr. J. C. Bucknill, F.R.S., at that time Superin- 
tendent of the Devon County Lunatic Asylum, at Exminster, 
and latterly one of the Commissioners in Lunacy. It was on 
Jan. 27, 1852, that Dr. Bucknill ‘communicated his pro- 
posal to Mr. Pycroft and to Mr. G. H. Haydon, now steward 
of Bethlehem Hospital, London. A letter was that day pre- 
pared, asking the Lord Lieutenant of the county, the late 
Earl Fortescue, to give it his approval, which he did; and a 
committee was formed at Exeter, of which the late Mr. W. 
Denis Moore, solicitor, sometime Mayor of that city, was the 
most active member. Through the prompt action of Lord 
Fortescue the Government was induced, by a letter from Sir 
George Grey, on Feb. 16, to sanction the formation of the 
Corps, upon condition that its members should ‘‘ provide 
their own arms and equipments, and defray all ex- 
penses connected with it, except in the event of being 
assembled for actual service.’”” The arrangement was 
confirmed by Mr. Spencer Walpole, who succeeded Sir 
George Grey as Home Secretary in the same year; and 
Lord Palmerston, when he came to the Home Office in 
December, signified the first appointment of nine officers ; Siz 
E. 8. Prideaux, Bart., being Major-Commandant, Mr. Denis 
Moore Adjutant, and other gentlemen, Captains and Lieu- 
tenants. ‘Three companies were enrolled within a few months, 
from October to March, at the Castle of Exeter, and Mr. 
Pycroft relates some amusing little anecdotes of their drilling, 
parades, and rifle practice. The date of the earliest com- 
missions in the Victoria Rifle Corps of London is Aug. 4, 1853, 
several months later than the first commissions issued to the 
1st Devon Rifle Corps. The Government of Lord Derby, in 
the preceding year, had expressly declined to countenance, for 
the present, the formation of any other Rifle Corps, and had 
made a special exception in favour of that raised by Exeter 
and South or East Devon, because it had already obtained the 
Royal sanction. We consider that Mr. Pycroft, and Dr. Buck- 
nill before him, have done well in putting these facts on 
record, and in supporting by unquestionable proofs the claim 
of Devonshire—one of whose Volunteer riflemen, Mr. T. Beck, 
of Tiverton, is the Wimbledon Champion of this year—to have 
led the way in the Volunteer movement nearly thirty years 
ago. It may also be remarked that a Devonshire Corps stands 
second on the list of Mounted Rifles, and another is third on 
the list of Artillery Volunteers. 

In the year 1859, when serious apprehensions of a general 
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war on the Continent had been excited by the French and 
Sardinian alliance to deprive Austria of her dominions in 
Lombardy, the Conservative Government of Lord Derby, on 
May 12, issued a general notification, inviting the formation 
of Volunteer rifle corps, under the provisions of the old Act 
of George III. The Queen, on March 7, 1860, held a Levée 
at St. James’s Palace, at which she received 2500 officers of 
the newly formed corps, representing an effective force of 
70,000 men. The total number enrolled at that date was 
180,000, of whom 40,000 were already formed into battalions, 














LIEUT.-COLONEL W. M. MACDONALD 
(2ND PERTHSHIRE). 


and had undergone drill, and were properly armed at their 
own private cost. A grand review of 21,000 Metropolitan and 
Home Counties Volunteers, by the Queen and Prince Albert, 
took place in Hyde Park on June 23, 1860. The first meeting 
of the National Rifle Association, on Wimbledon-common, 
was opened, by the Queen in person, her Majesty firing the 
first shot from a fixed rifle, on July 2; and the Edinburgh 
Volunteer Review was held on Aug. 7, in the same year. 
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BORDER RIFLES (ROXBURGHSHIRE AND SELKIRKSHIRE): 1ST ROXBURGIE MOUNTED RIFLES. 
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THE SCOTTISH VOLUNTEERS. 
We have filled great part of this week’s publication, antici- 
patory of the great assemblage of Scottish volunteers at 
Edinburgh on Thursday, with numerous Illustrations of the 
uniforms and accoutrements of some of the different Rifle 
Corps, Mounted Corps, Artillery, and Engineers, belonging to 
various counties and towns of Scotland; and with Portraits of 
many of their commanding officers. The following is a correct 
enumeration of all the Volunteer Corps named in the schedule 
appended to the General Orders for the Review, with the 
arrangement for brigading them:—The Cavalry Brigade is 
formed of the 1st Fife Light Horse, 1st Forfar Light Horse, 
and 1st Roxburgh Mounted Rifles (the Mounted Corps of the 
‘¢ Border Rifles,’’ shown in one of our Illustrations). 

1st Division, commanded by Major-General Sir A. Alison, 
K.C.B. 1st Brigade (Artillery), consisting of 1st Forfar- 
shire Artillery, 1st Renfrew and Dumbarton Artillery, 
lst Argyle and Bute Artillery, 1st Caithness Artillery, 
lst Aberdeen Artillery, and 1st Inverness Artillery. The 
above are all in blue uniform. 2nd Brigade, 1st Forfar- 
shire Rifles, 2nd Forfarshire, 3rd Forfarshire, lst Perth- 
shire, and 2nd Perthshire. 3rd Brigade (scarlet and grey), 
1st Stirlingshire, 1st Kincardineshire and Aberdeenshire, Ist 
Sutherlandshire, lst Argyleshire, 1st Dumbarton, and Ist Clack- 
mannan and Kinross. 4th Brigade, 6th Lanarkshire, 7th 
Lanarkshire, 1st Aberdeenshire (Rifles), 1st Inverness, and 
Linlithgow Rifles. 

2nd Division, commanded by Major-General W. G. 
Cameron, C.B. 1st Brigade (Artillery), all in blue, composed 
of 1st Northumberland and Durham Artillery, 2nd Northum- 
berland, lst Berwick-on-Tweed, 1st Edinburgh City Artillery, 
lst Berwickshire (Artillery), lst Midlothian (Artillery), 1st 
Haddington (Artillery), 2nd Berwick (Artillery), 3rd Durham 
(Artillery), and Ist Newcastle-on-Tyne. 2nd _ Brigade, Ist 
Fifeshire Artillery, 1st Ross-shire Rifles, Ist Elgin, and 1st 
Fifeshire Rifles. 3rd Brigade, 1st Newcastle and Durham 
(Engineers), 7th Middlesex (London Scottish), 1st Midlothian 
(Rifles), and Ist Cumberland. 4th Brigade, 1st Edinburgh 
City, 2nd Edinburgh City, with Cadet Corps, 2nd North- 
umberland, and Ist Haddington. 5th Brigade, Ist North- 
umberland and Berwick-on-T'weed (Rifles), 2nd Midlothian, 
Ist Roxburgh and Selkirk (Border Rifles), 1st Berwickshire 
(Rifles), 1st Newcastle-on-Tyne (Rifles). 

3rd Division, commanded by Major-General Sir J. C. 

M‘Leod, K.C.B. 1st Brigade, formed of 1st Lanarkshire 
Artillery, 1st Ayrshire and Galloway Artillery, 1st Lanarkshire 
Engineers, 1st Aberdeenshire Engineers, 1st Dumfries (Rifles), 
and Galloway Rifles. 2nd Brigade, 1st Renfrewshire, 2nd 
Renfrewshire, 3rd Renfrewshire, lst Ayrshire, and 2nd Ayr- 
shire. 3rd Brigade, 1st Lanarkshire, 2nd Lanarkshire, 5th 
Lanarkshire, and 9th Lanarkshire. 4th Brigade, 3rd Lanark- 
shire, 4th Lanarkshire, 8th Lanarkshire, and 10th Lanark- 
shire, all in scarlet. 

The Scottish Volunteer force assembled on Aug. 7, 1860, 
to be reviewed by the Queen at Edinburgh, as already 
described, was ranged in two divisions. The first consisted 
of Mounted Rifles, 84; Artillery, two brigades, 3451; Engi- 
neers, 211; Rifles, three brigades, 8501: total, 12,247. The 
second division consisted of four brigades of Volunteer Rifles, 
numbering together 8257 men. The total force on the ground 
was 20,522, of whom about 18,000 were of the Scottish corps. 
This military display will have been doubled by the Edinburgh 
Volunteer Review of the present week, the total force to be 
assembled on Thursday being 40,600, of whom 36,000 belong 
to Scotland. This number, 36,000, is about three quarters of 
the whole number of “‘efficients’’ in Scotland. 

We present Illustrations of the Border Mounted Rifles (1st 
Roxburghshire), the Ist Aberdeenshire Engineers and lst 
Lanarkshire Engineers, which are the only two Volunteer 
Engineer Corps in Scotland; also, the 1st Aberdeenshire 
Rifles, the Border Rifles (lst Roxburgh and Ist Selkirk), the 
2nd Perthshire (Perthshire Highland), the Queen’s City of 
Edinburgh, the Forfarshire Artillery, the Renfrewshire and 
Dumbarton Artillery, the 1st Sutherland (Sutherland High- 
landers), the 1st Fife, lst Stirlingshire, and several Ayrshire 
and Lanarkshire Corps, besides the portraits of many officers 
belonging to other Scottish corps in different parts of the 
country. 

The ‘Border Rifle Volunteers,’? which is the title they 
were officially authorised to bear in 1868, have their local 
habitation in the counties of Roxburgh and Selkirk—anciently 
Teviotdale and Ettrick Forest, which formed the Middle 
Marches of the Scottish Border. Previously to the ‘‘con- 
solidation,’? which took place in 1880, they consisted of the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Roxburghshire and 1st and 2nd Selkirk- 
shire Corps, with their head-quarters respectively in the towns 
of Jedburgh, Kelso, Melrose, Hawick, Galashiels, and Selkirk— 
the head-quarters of the administrative battalion being sta- 
tioned at Melrose. The district in question, we need scarcely 
observe, is pre-eminently a ‘‘ classical”? region, rendered 
world-famous by the writings of Sir Walter Scott, whose home 
at Abbotsford was within three miles of the little town last 
mentioned. The surname of Scott, which is borne by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, who is the Lord Lieutenant of Roxburgh- 
shire ; by Lord Polwarth, Lord Lieutenant of Selkirkshire (the 
representative of the celebrated ‘“*‘ Wat of Harden’’), and by 
many of the principal landowners, is by far the most common 
among the people in general. ‘The other Border clans— 
Elliots, Turnbulls, Kerrs, Rutherfords, Pringles, and Olivers— 
are also very numerously represented in the ranks of the 
Border Rifles. 

Bugler William Balmer, of the Border Rifles, was born at 
Hawick, in the year 1800, enlisted in the 92nd Highlanders in 
1817, and after twenty-one years’ service as bugler and 
drummer in that regiment—of which twelve were spent in the 
West Indies—was discharged in 1838 with a pension of one 
shilling a day. Returning to his native town, he resumed the 
occupation of a weaver; and on the formation of the 4th 
Roxburgh Corps in 1860 he joined it, and continued to serve 
as a bugler for twenty years. When the regiment was 
assembled, old Bulmer, as the best bugler in it, was in- 
variably selected to act as orderly bugler, and it was only 
within the last two or three years that he began to find it 
difficult to keep up in marching—sometimes on the steep sides 
of the Border hills. He was placed on the retired list in 1880, 
but is still hale and hearty. 

The regiment consists of nine companies, of which two each 
are contributed by Hawick, Galashiels, and Selkirk, a large 
proportion of the men being workers in the woollen factories 
of those well-known seats of the Tweed trade. The beautiful 
but less populoustownsof Jedburgh, Kelso, and Melrose furnish 
the remaining three companies. ‘There is a Mounted Company, 
under the command of Lord Melgund. The Border Riflemen 
still adhere to their original uniform as regards its material—a 
steel-grey cloth, which they may be said to make for them- 
selves, either at Galashiels or Selkirk. It was adopted as one 
of the Government patterns (No. 6537), and, with the brown 
leather belts, which are worn. it is considered to make a very 


serviceable and at the same time soldier-like uniform—more 
suitable for a Volunteer corps, though, of course, less showy 
than the scarlet, which has now become so general. On their 
helmet-plates the Borderers wear by authority as their badge 
the crest of the house of Douglas—the heart ensigned by an 
Imperial crown—with the motto, ‘‘Do or die.” Many years 
ago they adopted as an undress forage cap the blue bonnet of 
the Scottish lowlands—a head-dress eminently distinctive of 
the locality, and known by various names, amongst others, as 
the ‘‘ Kelso Bonnet.’’ It is almost unnecessary to add that 
the regiment invariably marches past to the spirit-stirring tune 
of ‘‘ All the Blue Bonnets are over the Border.’’ The com- 
manding officer is Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, Bart., of Springwood Park. He formerly served in 
the 34th Regiment, and is well known as one of the most 
zealous volunteer officers in the service. In the management 
of the Border Rifle Association, which holds its annual meet- 
ings at Melrose, and is one of the best regulated district asso- 
ciations in the country, he has all along taken the leading 
part. The Border Rifles, it may be said, have always borne a 
good reputation for discipline and efficiency, to which a strong 
feeling of esprit de corps no doubt greatly contributes. Of late 
years they have been in the habit of forming a regimental 
camp on the picturesque slopes of the Eildon Hills, near 
Melrose—a practice which is not only popular with the men, 
but affords them the opportunity of learning many lessons in 
the duties of soldiers, which could not easily be acquired 
otherwise. 

One of our Artists has designed three Sketches for another 
page, which will not be supposed to represent actual incidents 
of the military or domestic experience of any particular 
Scottish Volunteer Corps enumerated in the above list; but 
which may be allowed to pass without offence, in the way of 
humorous suggestive fancy, among the possibilities of any 
similar movement, and may be the more readily conceived in 
proportion to its wide popularity in town and country. The 
soldierly demeanour and appearance of the Volunteers, in 
general, throughout all Scotland, will not require any direct 
attestation. 

A pleasant scene of peaceful repose and refreshment in the 
yard of a farm-house or country inn, where a party of volun- 
teers, after attending drill in plain clothes, sit together and 
‘*have a crack”’ about the affairs of the local corps, is repre- 
sented in one of our Sketches. The women of the house, 
mother and daughter, are serving them with barley bannocks 
from the basket, and prime native whisky from a bottle which 
is carried round punctually, but which has no worse effect 
than gently to stimulate the flow of harmonious conversation. 
The volunteers have left their rifles, with bayonets and slings, 
in safe keeping within, so that they may here take their ease, 
and enjoy the freedom from restraint and responsibility in 
their military charge. It is only a ‘‘ company drill’’ for which 
they have been assembled upon this occasion ; the periodical 
battalion drill is somewhat more strict and formal. At parades, 
marches-out, and inspections they wear full uniform; and 
some regulations even forbid men to smoke on the road, when 
going separately to or from the rendezvous of their corps. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE REVIEW. 
The necessity of compiling and printing this number of our 
Journal before it is possible for us to receive the report of 
actual proceedings at Edinburgh on Thursday afternoon con- 
fines our present means of information to the arrangements 
which have been made for the Scottish Volunteer Review of 
this week. The following statement, therefore, is altogether 
in the future tense. It is estimated that the whole force will 
consist of three or- four squadrons of Light Horse and 
Mounted Rifles, fourteen brigades of Garrison Artillery, three 
battalions of Engineers, and forty-eight battalions of Infantry, 
of which all but four of the Artillery brigades, one battalion of 
Engineers, and five battalions of Infantry are from Scotland 
itself. All the English corps come from the Border counties, 
except the 7th Middlesex, the well-known London Scottish, 
who come 350 strong from London. The estimated number 
of the whole force is 40,624, of which 36,080 are from Scotland. 
With regard to colour of uniform, the green and grey corps 
will be in much smaller numbers than they were at Windsor, 
when of the infantry only twenty-three battalions were in 
scarlet, against forty in green and eighteen in grey. At 
Edinburgh, of the forty-one Scottish battalions which are to 
be present, not less than thirty are dressed in scarlet, the 
greens being five and the greys six in number. Of 
the five English battalions which will take part in the 

teview, three wear scarlet and two grey, one of the latter 

being the London Scottish. The Cavalry and Mounted Rifles 
will form one brigade, and there will be three divisions of 
Infantry (including Garrison Artillery and Engineers acting 
as Infantry); the lst and 3rd being of four brigades, and the 
2nd of five brigades. Five or six battalions will compose a 
brigade. Major-General A. Macdonald, commanding the 
North British District, will command the whole; Major- 
Generals Sir Archibald Alison, W. G. Cameron, and Sir J. 
M‘Leod, will be the Divisional Commanders. Colonels Dormer 
and Preston are the Assistant-Adjutants and Quartermasters- 
General. Early on Thursday morning the various county corps 
will begin to arrive in Edinburgh. Some few, who come from 
long distances or arrive very early, will be allowed to make 
their own arrangements for refreshments in the city itself; 
but in all cases the regiments belonging to the Ist 
and 3rd Divisions must be at their rendezvous in the 
‘* Meadows ”’ by half-past twelve, and those of the 
2nd Division at theirs, under Salisbury Crags, by half- 
past two. The whole force will be formed up on the 
teview Ground by three o’clock, the cavalry being posted on 
the cricket-ground opposite to the west wall of Holyrood 
Gardens, and the battalions in line of quarter-columns, facing 
to the north. The 1st Division, however, will have to be at a 
right angle to the general alignment for want of space. Ata 
quarter before four o’clock the Queen will leave Holyrood 
Palace, and having inspected the Cavalry, will drive along the 
lines of the 2nd and 3rd Divisions under Salisbury Crags, 
driving past the High School cricket-ground, keeping well to 
the boundary wall of the Park until Arthur-street is reached, 
when her Majesty will pass on to the Drive to the termination 
of the line of the 4th Brigade of the 3rd Division. These 
troops will be drawn up tacing the Drive, and her Majesty 
will return along the line to the parade-ground, where, having 
finished the inspection of the Volunteers, she will drive along 
the front of the eastern portion of the Grand Stand, and take 
up her position at the saluting-flag. 

The disposition of the troops has been somewhat altered 
from what was originally proposed. As first arranged, it was 
intended that two divisions should be drawn up in three sides 
of a square on the parade-ground, with the line facing the 
Royal party and the Grand Stand on the north, and that the 
other division should be drawn up on the sloping ground 
between St. Margaret’s Well and Haggis Knowe. ‘The great 
increase in the number of Volunteers who have promised to 


attend the review, and the desire of the military authorities 
to keep the troops out from amongst the people on the hill, 
has, however, doubtless led to the abandonment of the origiual 
design. Under the new arrangement, the four infantry brigadcs 
of the 1st Division will be drawn up on the south side of the 

arade-ground, with the Queen’s Drive immediately in the rear. 
‘Lhe first brigade of the 1st Division, with the cavalry in front, 
will be on the east side of the parade-ground, facing the north, 
the head of the brigade being to the north-east of the Grand 
Stand. The second, third, and fourth brigades of this division, 
with the first brigade of the 2nd Division, will occupy 
positions on the south side of the parade-ground with the 
Queen’s Drive in the rear, while the rest of the troops will, 
previous to the march-past, be drawn up in the valley below 
Salisbury Crags. The front ranks of the second brigade will be 
nearly opposite the south end of the east wall of Holyrood 
Palace Garden, the third, fourth, and fifth brigades following ; 
and the first, second, third, and fourth brigades of the 3rd 
Division will extend along the Drive to nearly opposite Heriot 
Mount. The rendezvous of the 2nd Division extends trom 
St. Leonard’s Hill up to the Echoing Rock to the west of the 
Albert Gate, the brigades rendezvousing in numerical order 
from north to south. 

When the order is given to march past, the cavalry and the 
first brigade will proceed in the direction of Holyrood to the 
saluting-flag, while the rest of the troops will march along 
the south of the parade-ground; then, turning northwards at 
a point opposite the east end of the Grand Stund, they will 
march about 120 yards; and, facing westward, pass the 
saluting base. Each brigade will, on the average, occupy over 
160 yards, and the whole line of troops will extend tully a 
mile. The march-past is to be in battalion quarter-columus, 
with ‘‘ shouldered ’’ arms and (except as regards the Artillery) 
with fixed bayonets. The march-past in quarter-column at 
the ‘‘shoulder’’ (i.e., the ‘“‘shoulder’’? of the ‘‘short’’ 
Manual) was first introduced, we are told, at the Royal Review 
in Hyde Park in 1876, and has been continued at great 
Volunteer gatherings ever since. At Windsor last month, 
for the first time, the Volunteer Infantry were ordered to 
present arms with fixed bayonets—quite a novelty to them; 
and now they are to march past also with fixed bayoncts. 

The Royal Company of Archers of Scotland, under their 
Captain, the Duke of Buccleuch, torm the Queen’s bodyguard 
on this occasion. 

The regular troops available for keeping the ground and to 
supply guards of honour and escorts on the review day are not 
very numerous. The regiments at present in garrison at 
Edinburgh are the 21st Hussars, who will supply the Queen's 
escort, and the first battalion of the Black Watch, the 42nd 
Highlanders. 


THE HARVEST. 


Mr. James Caird has supplied the Times with the following 
article on the harvest of 1881 :— 

The Agricultural Returns ot this year give the smallest 
acreage in wheat since 1867, when they were first established. 
The decline from 1868 (when the returns were more accurate) 
is 1,000,000 acres, or one fourth of the whole extent at that 
time. ‘The smallcr breadth of the present year, as compared 
with the preceding one, is the result of the unusually heavy 
autumn rains on the east side of England, where the largest 
acreage of wheat is grown. 

But for the lute wet weather and diminished temperature, 
the yield would have proved equal to nearly the average of the 
years preceding 1874. But mildew has made its appearance, 
and will affect the quality; and yield of the later crops. On 
two thirds of the wheat land an average crop will be made up 
by fineness of quality, on one third, even with that aid, it will 
be at least ten per cent below the vldaverage. Heavy crops are 
rare, most are thin, but well headed, and there is a too com- 
mon evidence shown throughout the country of the diminished 
capital of the farmers by a lower scale of farming. Where 
one third of the capital has been lost and credit in an equal 
proportion has been withdrawn, there cannot be the same 
liberal outlay on labour, live stock, and manure. 

We begin the harvest year very bare of an old stock of 
wheat in the country. Our annual requirements are from 24 
to 25 million quarters. When the last harvest year is com- 
pleted we shall have imported over 16,000,000 quarters. Our 
own crop of this year will probably yield 9} million quarters. 
so that if we can reckon on a foreign supply equal to that of 
last year, and at not much over the same price, we shall be 
safe. 

But we have never in any preceding year, from Sept. 1 to 
Aug. 31, touched so high an import. Five sevenths of it have 
come from the United States, one seventh from India and 
Australia, the rest from other countries, of which but a small 
proportion was supplied from Europe. There is said to be an 
abundant harvest in Russia, which previous to 1872 frequently 
sent us one third of our foreign supply. The American crop 
is not well spoken of, but between the additional breadth sown 
and the unexhausted stocks of last year, there is reason to 
anticipate that there will be no serious falling off in that most 
important source of our supply. 

In France the wheat crop is believed to be scanty, and 
prices are rising steadily in that country. Millers, who were 
holding off, have been forced to yield to the increasing demands 
of the grower as the deficiency of the crop develops itself. 
France is the only country that ever really competes with us 
in the foreign wheat market; and that competition, already 
begun, added to the damp condition of the new wheat now 
being harvested, can hardly fail to be attended with an advance 
of price in this country above that of the last three years. 

With regard to potatoes, our other food crop, the breadth 
planted in Great Britain is 5 per cent higher than 1880, and 
the largest in the last ten years, and, so far, with very little 
sign of disease. 

sarley is the best corn crop of the year, but has not ripened 
equally. Oats are extremely deficient, especially in the 
southern counties. Hay is 50 per cent deficient, but generally 
got in fine condition. Mangolds and green crops, after many 
failures of first sowing, are now rapidly improving, and give 
promise of a tolerable crop. 

One of the best features of the season has been the fine 
weather for cleansing the ground in the spring and early 
summer months, which enabled the farmers, at comparatively 
moderate cost, to rid much of their land of the accumulated 
weeds of previous wet years. But they have been heavily hit 
by seasons and losses of stock, and are deserving of all 
sympathy and consideration. The sheep stock of Great 
Britain in the last two years has diminished by more than 
12 per cent, there being a decline of two million sheep and 
one million lambs since 1879. 





The Earl of Bradford has remitted 10 per cent on the half- 
yearly rents of his tenants on the Weston and Knockin estates, 
Shropshire, and 20 per cent on the rents of the Hughley estate, 
the increased remission in the latter case being in consideration 
of the serious losses incurred by the farmers among sheep and 
cattle during the early part of the year. 
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AMONGST THE HEATHER. 


As the waterbrooks to the panting hart when heated in the 
chase, so are all the haunts of Nature to the town-toilers now 
released at length from their labours. Now, when Summer 
and Autumn have met and embraced, when for the life of us 
we cannot tell to which of the twain we are subject, there is a 
subtle fragrance in the balmy summer-autumn air that is full 
of whisperings of green lanes and shady woods, of yellow 
corn-fields and purple moors, of the restless sea and mean- 
dering rivers and rivulets that steal through scenes of infinite 
rest and peacefulness. In all the domains of Nature we 
may find the rest we are panting for. Some of us will 
find music, soothing and refreshing, in the melancholy sough- 
ing of the sea-waves; some in the murmuring ripple of a 
trout-stream ; others, again, in the rustling corn-fields, and 
where Philomela, in densest thicket, pours forth his wealth of 
music into the listening woods; and some in the breezes of 
the trackless moor. 

Perhaps nowhere are we impressed with such a sense of 
utter restfulness, nowhere seem so severed from city turmoil 
and ‘‘the madding crowd,’’ as in the upland wilds where 
bloom the heather and the whortleberries, where, amongst 
unbroken masses of heath and bracken and mountain fern, 
the shy moorland birds find the seclusion and freedom they 
so dearly love. Nor is it only the restfulness of the scenery 
that makes us love these heathery wilds. The views which 
unfold themselves to our gaze are rich and beautiful, often 
rising to a sublimity of character that thrills the soul with 
intensest ecstacy. 

Now we are on the brow of a hill round which ranges 
an amphitheatre of higher lands, and, far as the eye can 
reach, north, south, cast, west, we behold a glittering sea 
of purple, relieved here and there perhaps by the golden 
gorse and the varying greens of bracken and mountain 
fern. Silence reigns supreme, save when we flush from 
its heathery bed a grouse that on whirring wing darts 
off into deeper recesses of the purple wilderness. And now 
we are down where the scream of the plover startles us ever 
and anon with its shrill cry of alarm ; and now by the rushing 
torrent that, leaping heedlessly over stones and rocky ledges, 
comes noisily down from its highland sources, in whose clear, 
bubbling waters we see, now skimming its surface, now deep 
in the impetuous stream running along its rocky bed, that true 
bird of the wild, the dipper, or water-ouzel. And now, follow- 
ing the torrent towardsits source, we pass through deep gorges 
where flits past us, his white necklace glittering in the sun, 
the ring-ouzel. And now we are on the mountain-side, where 
the scene again widens before us, bathed in a flood of sunlight, 
save where some dark, lone crag intercepts the rays, or where 
atcloud, hanging over the mid-distance, throws a deep 
purple gloom that serves as a foil to the brighter tints. 
Carelessly and light of heart we travel upwards, until Phoebus, 
sinking in a blood-red sky, sets all the western hills on fire, 
and casts a glow of mingled red and purple upon the masses 
of heather down beneath us, and dyes in rosiest red the floating 
clouds, and even the edges of the dark lone crags, involving, 
however, their outer sides, by contrast, ina darkness black as 
midnight. 

Yes, there is rest for the brain-weary ones up here in the 
breezy heath-lands—that is, to lovers of nature pure and 
wild; and there is scenery beautiful, imposing, sublime ; 
above all, there is an exhilarating influence that refreshes and 
reanimates both soul and body. The attractions of the moors 
is not confined to sportsmen—we do not mean the supporters 
of the murderous battue, but those true manly lovers of the 
trigger who seek their birds for themselves and who are 
satisfied with a sportsman-like bag. By no means are the 
attractions of the moorland confined to the ‘‘ gunners,’’ but 
to all who take pleasure in the wild and the picturesque, and 
who love to study the habits of our wild birds and flowers. 

The moorland flowers may not be so sweetly scented, nor 
so bright and gay, as the wildings of the woods and the lane- 
side ; still we love them, the more, perhaps, because the swect 
yale things bloom so far from the haunts of man. Is not the 
Sather itself a flower of no mean beauty? ‘The tiny pale 
blossoms of the ling, the commonest of our British heaths, are 
very pretty when closely examined, and afford a charming 
contrast, with their open bell-shaped flowers of pale purple, 
to the deep, rich, reddish-purple in the vase-shaped blossoms 
of the Scotch heather. And there is that lovely species of 
heather, the cross-leaved—which, though less common than 
the ling and the Scotch heather, ranges all over Britain—with 
delicate blush-tinted flowers arranged in a cluster at the head 
of its stem. ‘Then there is the Cornish heath, found also in 
Ireland, with corollas pink or almost white—and the ciliated 
heath, a very beautiful species, readily distinguished from 
our other heaths, by its raceme of highly-coloured rosy 
blossoms. 

And the whortleberries, those lowly little shrubs, often com- 
pletely hid amongst the bracken and the heather. so common in 
all our heath-lands, with their flowers usually solitary or only a 
few together, are well worth seeking for. It is only in the 
spring and early summer that we shall be able to find the 
delicate waxen blooms—in tints varying from white and palest 
we to rosiest red—of the bilberry, cranberry, cowberry, 
leaberry, and bearberry. But, though we cannot now find 
their pretty waxen flowers, we can see the fruit coming, with 
a bloom so fresh and fair it seems a shame to pluck them for 
such base considerations as satisfying the appetite of the inner 
man! ‘The fruit of the bilberry, which looks so similar to 
black currants when brought to market, has a beautiful bloom 
on it before it is taken from its highland home in the moun- 
tains. But what matter if the fruit be somewhat soiled, when 
we find that it is soiled only by the plump fingers of innocent 
childhood, rosy-cheeked little Highland rustics, whose dress, 
or rather undress, isa feature by no means the least interesting 
in a country that abounds in the picturesque. That elegant 
little plant, the cowberry, is a close neighbour of the bilberry; 
but in vain do we look for the clusters of waxen blossoms— 
with delicate blush tints blending into white—that adorned it 
in the early summer; still, amongst the dark evergreen leaves, 
we {find the fruit, prettier now in its half-ripe state than 
when all scarlet—the sides being now shaded like a peach, 
but the fruit of course much smaller. As the heath-lands 
vary from hill and mountain and rocky crag to dale and 
marsh, so vary the moorland berries in their choice of ground. 
It is in the marshy spots and mountain bogs that we must 
seck the red fruit of the trailing little cranberry, and the 
black berries of the bleaberry. 

And in our moorland rambles we can scarcely fail to notice 
the sweet gale, or candleberry myrtle; for, though it is so 
unobtrusive as to be barely distinguishable among the ling 
and bracken, its balmy fragrance is sure to cntice us to 
its humble bed. Of course, too, we shall meet with the 
juniper, the mountain bramble, the wild raspberry, 
the dewberry, and the common bramble. And on the 
outskirts of the moors, sometimes within their borders, we find 
the tormentil, with its Maltese cross of bright yellow petals, 
and, nodding on its slender stem, that most charming of 
upland flowers, the blue harebell—the pretty little pink 
crancsbill and the purple centaurea—the Canterbury bell, rag- 


wort, foxglove, blood geranium, ononis, lady vetch, black 
bryony, honey-suckle, and a host of others. 

We have not space to mention the ferns, whose varied 
forms and habits add so much to the charm and beauty of the 
heath-lands. Indeed, the masses of common bracken and 
mountain fern are scarcely less pleasing to the eye than the 
purple heather itself; and how charmingly they blend, the 
many-tinted heaths and the bracken with its greens and 
yellows and browns! Nor have we space to dilate on the 
glories of the fir plantations, and the dark pines, and the grace- 
ful mountain-ash, all which add much to the picturesque 
beauty of the moors. 








THE PIKE RIFLE-REST. 
General Sir James E. Alexander, R.A., K.C.B., a soldier of 
fifty years’ service in the four quarters of the world, has in- 
vented ‘the pike rifle-rest,’? which is shown in our Engraving. 
It would be most useful to troops engaged in colonial service, 
like that of South Africa recently, as it combines, with an 
efficient weapon of offence, the advantages of an Alpenstock 
for climbing hills and rough ground—a third leg, as it were, 
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THE PIKE RIFLE REST, 
INVENTED BY GENERAL SIR J. E. ALEXANDER. 


which would have helped our soldiers well to climb Majuba 
Hill. It might also be used, by setting up two pairs of 
pikes, with their ends resting against each other, and with 
a ridge-rope connecting them, and a pair of blankets, for the 
erection of a shelter tent. Some years ago, when he was 
a member of a rifle association in America, General Sir J. E. 
Alexander introduced this rifle-rest, and practised with it. 
The pike is six feet long, with a stout strapin the middle of the 
staff, on the loop of which the rifle rests in kneeling to fire; 
and there is a pike-head or lance-head, and a spike at the 
butt. The pike rifleman might wear a light helmet, under 
1 1b. weight, well ventilated, and sabre-proof, with two bands of 
steel crossed inside. The rifle could be slung at the back, and 
fifty rounds of ammunition carried in a belt round the waist. 
The clothing might be a tunic of dark crimson, which is less 
easily seen, and less liable to be soiled than scarlet ; but long 
enough to cover the seat, with blue knickerbockers and leather 
leggings. The boots should be stout, straight-soled bluchers, 
which are more lasting than ‘‘ rights and lefts,’’ and could be 
changed daily, to keep them in shape. The man should have 
a light cloak of waterproof cloth, to be rolled or folded flat, 
and carried at the back; a large haversack for a change, and 
a flat water-bottle. 

Two pikes, with a ridge-rope and pegs and with two 
blankets, make a ¢tente d’abri for three men, with a third 
blanket inside, as was practised in the Crimea with the 14th 
Regiment. Two pikes, with a rug or stout piece of ticking, 
would form a stretcher for a wounded man, 


At the close of the summer session of the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester, on the 16th inst., the diplomas, 
scholarships, and prizes of this session were conferred on the 
successful candidates as below, the . governing body being 
represented by Major Chester Master, M.P., who was in the 
chair. The diploma in practical agriculture was gained by 
Mr. Walter Daniel Watney, Mr. William Langharne Morgan, 
Mr. Albert Joseph Wells, Mr. Herbert Fuller Waring, and 
Mr. Frederick Arundell de la Pole. For the Holland gold 
medal, Mr. Watney and Mr. Morgan were equal in merit, 
and two medals were adjudged. The two scholarships, open 
to the whole college, were awarded as follows :—The first to 
Mr. ©. B. Ryde, and the second to Mr. G. J. M. Burnett, 
B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, and to Mr. E. C. Ozanne, 
of the Indian Civil Service. The reports of the several pro- 
fessors having been read, the certificates of honour, book 
prizes, and silver medals, seventy-six in all, were awarded to 
the successful candidates in the various classes. The pro- 
ceedings closed with an address from the chairman on the 
results of the session and the work of the institution. 


INSINCERITY IN POETRY. 

‘¢ There is not,’? says Cowley, ‘‘so great a lie to be found in 
any poet as the vulgar conceit of men that lying is essential 
to good poctry.’”? Lord Bacon, on the contrary, says—and 
he also is alluding to the divine art—‘‘ A mixture of a lie doth 
ever add pleasure.’’ Is the poet right, or the philosopher? It 
depends upon what we understand by lying. All true poetry 
and all genuine work whatsoever, must be based on truth, and 
the recognition of primal truths is to be found in every great 
work of imagination. It is the veracity of such writers as 
Shakspeare and Scott, of Jane Austen and George Eliot, of 
Wordsworth and Mr. Tennyson, that makes them so dear to 
us; and the form in which they utter what they may be said 
to sce is a living creation, and not a deceptive shadow. ‘Lhe 
poct, then, does not lie when his imagination lifts him above 
the smoke and stir of earth—when he sees visions and dreams 
dreams. 

No reasonable person expects to find in poetry the exact- 
ness and precision so usciul in common life. The poet, with 
his singing-robes about him, must be free to range or to soar 
as his imagination may dictate. So far readers and critics are 
agreed. But the largest allowance for the free exercise of the 
poet’s special gifts need not blind us to the fact that his work 
frequently bears upon its surface marks of artifice and insin- 
cerity. Such marks are to be seen in every period of our 
literature, and so familiar are they that the reader accepts 
them without comment as a part of a poet’s stock in trade. 
In their love-making, for instance, the poets tell sad fibs. Not 
one of them but indulges in some pretty lie about his mis- 
tress’s eyes or eyebrows; not one but expresses his wil- 
lingness to die for a kiss, or even for a smile. Sir 
Philip Sidney pretends to hope that Stella’s eyes will slay 
him speedily ; a more legitimate wish, perhaps, than that 
of the poet who asked a lady for her eyes, as he 
wanted to kill a man. An anonymous Scotch singer, who 
had probably just indulged in a good dinner, and done credit 
to ‘‘ John Barleycorn,’’ desires, but, of course, only in verse, 
to have a winding sheet ‘‘ drawn ower his een;’’ and John 
Keats being also, after the manner of poets, in love with 
easeful death, deems it ‘‘ rich to die,’”? while as a young man 
he was wholly and naturally reluctant to yield up his breath. 
Even Wordsworth, who rarely strikes a false note, crys out 
that if only he may be numbered with the poets, he will 
gladly end his mortal days. And yet we know that he loved 
this mortal lite too much, and recognised its value too well to 
give up his thoughtful breath for the sake of being ticketed a 
bard. Men do not die for love ; and poets, unless they are mad, 
have no ambition to die for fame. Poets often write as if they 
were privileged to say what they please, andcouldnotbe expected 
to ‘‘deem a lie in prose or verse the same.’’ In that once popu- 
lar—and now, it is to be feared, half-forgotten—book, *‘ ‘he 
Seasons,’’ Thomson celebrates the pleasure of plunging into 
the stream upon a hot summer’s day. It is a pleasure, truly ; 
but, unfortunately, not one this poet had experienced, since, 
according to Savage, he was never under water in his life. 
When a man tells us that he enjoys nothing so much as a sea 
voyage, we take it for granted that he means what he says; 
but when the poet best known as Barry Cornwall exclaims, 

I’m on the sea, I’m on the sea; 

I am where I would ever be, 

itis well known he meant nothing of the kind, but agreed with 
Dr. Johnson in thinking aship worse than a jail. Critics are, 
no doubt, in danger of treating poetry prosuically. ‘They wil] 
not see that this great art is of all arts the freest. Pegasus 
must not be held in too tightly with the bit, neither must his 
paces be measured too precisely. Should he kick up his heels 
now and then, or carry his rider into the air, what right 
have we sober people who ride on hacks to be shocked at his 
curvetings? Only one may be allowed, perhaps, to hint that 
if his steps be erratic there is no reason why they should be 
false, and it must be confessed that the reader who expects 
invariably to find poetry a true thing, ‘ honest in deed and 
word,’’ is often doomed to disappointment. 

The flattery of poets is proverbial. Shakspeare has a 
slight touch of the complaint, and his praise of Queen 
Elizabeth, if not just, is delicate and graceful; but Spenser 
affected to see in the great Queen au image of divinity, and 
has the audacity to say that no one can judge of her wisdom 
who is unable to define the godhead. And the rest of the 
Elizabethan poets told lies in verse without a thought of im- 
propriety. Even Ben Jonson, who expends noble praise 
upon the poets of his day, allowing that they are ‘‘ far rarer 
births than kings,’’ says, that to flatter that best of monarchs 
and of poets, King James, is a thing impossible! Unless 
Milton’s praise of Cromwell may be called flattery, that 
stern Puritan flattered no one in high places; but Dryden, 
the chief poet of the Restoration, scattered abroad his 
eulogies of Royal persons with the most reckless liberality, aud 
for a century after his death big poets as well as small ones 
vied with each other in loyal effusions which could scarcely 
be surpassed in exaggeration by the most servile of laureates. 
We have changed all this, happily, nowadays, and there is no 
shade of untruthfulness in the noble and manly praise awarded 
by the present wearer of the laurel wreath. 

There are other ways besides that of fulsome adulation in 
which poetical insincerity crops up. The reader may find it 
in the fantastic conceits of the Elizabethan age, in the 
mechanical verse adopted by the followers of Pope, and in 
the artificial diction which, strange to say, a poet even of Gray’s 
standing was not ashamed to make use of. His extravagant 
expressions would not now be tolerated. We should laugh at 
the imaginative writer who described a boy’s hoop as the 
‘* rolling circle’s speed,’’ and a cat as a hapless nymph and 
presumptuous maid; and our smallest perpetrators of verse 
would probably be ashamed to write of rosy-bosomed hours, 
of fair Venus’s train, and of the adamantine chain with 
which Adversity binds purple tyrants. Every age has its own 
faults in literature as in life ; and it must not be supposed that 
because traces of what is artificial and insincere may be dis- 
covered in a past age they are wholly absent in the present. 
On the contrary, we see these signs very distinctly in the 
spasmodic ravings of some young poets, in the fantastic choice 
ot morbid subjects on the part of others, and in that regard 
for musical sounds which leads the singer to prefer words to 
meaning. When men try to solve metaphysical problems in 
verse, when they delight in strange measures unfitted to the 
genius of the language, or when the anatomy of life takes 
the place of its healthy and forcible delineation, it is to be 
feared that, poetically, there is something rotten in the 
state of Denmark. So true is it that the moral virtues of 
simplicity and sincerity are also among the choicest virtues of 
the poet. 


A deputation from Ramsgate, consisting of Mr. Hobbs, the 
Rev. Mr. Gilmour, and other gentlemen, waited upon Sir 
Thomas Brassey at the Admiralty yesterday week, and pre- 
sented a petition, bearing i0,000 signatures, in favour of tele- 
graphic communication being established between lighthouses 
and the shore, to be used in case of storms, &c. Sir Thomas 
Brassey promised to give his attention to the matter. 
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OUR LITTLE VILLAGE, 
3Y THE AUTAOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE.” 


Ours was a very, very little village. Lord Lansdell was our 
Squire. The parish boasted also a large house, as grand a 
house as was the Squire’s house, only it had been long— 
owing to a Chancery suit, they said—untenanted. It was 
falling to ruin, so the villagers liked to say. 

There was a rumour of its having found a tenant at about 
the time when this story begins. 

However, it seemed likely to turn out a mere illusion for the 
people of Auburn. For, although it was true that workmen 
had come down to put the Grange into order, there was, in 
reality, no further word of anyone coming to live there. No; 
instead of this, the village had to content itself with the intel- 
ligence that certain lodgings, long vacant, had been let. The 
rooms, always regarded as the thing for some future Curate, 
had been taken by a young medical man. 

Upon his arrival the few gentry living near, in process of 
time, socially called on the young bachelor. Little, however, 
was known of him, except that he was said to be a gentleman 
born and bred, and connected with an ancient family, which 
had come down in the world. 

lhe Squire, Lord Lansdell, had not actually called. He 
W.s too pompous a man to descend to that act of civility and 
courtesy. No; but he had met Dr. Dunraven (so the people 
called him, though he was indeed no M.D.) at a lawn party, 
and had given him two aristocratic fingers and an invitation 
to dine with him that day week. o What more could a young 
medicus expect from so great a man? A peculiar smile flitted 
across his face as he accepted the invitation. It was always 
his theory, as those who knew him knew, that a rich gentleman 
and a poorgentleman stand on the same footing, gua gentlemen; 
and that the ordinary courtesies of society were not to be 
dispensed with, whatever the circumstances of the man 
might be. But yet he accepted this invitation, very likely for 
some good and valid reason. Indeed, we may as well produce 
his reason now, and confess his motive. His motive, not only 
in accepting the Squire’s unceremonious invitation, but in 
settling at ail in this small village, was a simple one. What 
would Lord Lansdell have said had he divined it? He wasin 
love with the Squire’s eldest daughter. 

“She was a beauty. Else I had not written concerning her. 
i nate the absurd fashion which has obtained for some years 
now of choosing heroines whom ‘‘ none would call beautiful, 
but yet there was sumething, &c., &c.’”? Everyone would have 
called Miss Lansdell beautiful. She was, in fact, a superb 
beauty. Her abundant hair was the hue of ripe wheat at its 
acme of just-acquired ripeness. Her eyes the colour of a 
sheeny sea on a summer blue day. Her complexion upple- 
blossom, only warmer, of course; there is no flower which 
can really express the glory of a young girl’s complexion. 
Not lilies, nor privet-bloom, nor apple-blossom, nor Queen 
Rose herself: the beauty of these is all subordinate to 
the loveliness of the latest and loveliest creation of God. 
Hilda Lansdell was beyond description, for, even could we 
catalogue the perfections of face and form, who could give an 
idea of the subtle and ever varying charm of the expression? 
Que flaw in her character, however, did sometimes interfere with 
the spheric perfection of her loveliness. She was abominably 
proud. Proud, not of her beauty, of this she ever seemed 
simply unconscious, save that she ‘ felt pleasure in her power 
to please.’? But hers was something of the Ludy Clara Vere 
de Vere pride, although she had not that famed lady’s cold- 
ness of heart. Still, that weak and foolish thing she had, 
pride in what were merely the accidents of her life. 

Hilda, however, in common with her brother, had, I 
suppose, inherited from her father this unwisdom. But are 
not our hearts fearful for the chances of daring Mr. Dunraven ? 

One day, shortly after his arrival, Mr. Dunraven was 
passing through the park, when he was met suddenly at a turn 
of the path by the above vision of beauty coming upon him 
through the trees. He had just paused to watch the deer, 
in a slender continuous stream, pour down the slope and 
straggle and spread over the park. The turn of their 
heads and their expectant attitude first made him note 
Miss Lansdell’s presence. Turning quickly, he stood close 
t» her tace to face. She was about to pass on, with her cold, 
indifferent demeanour, when, looking at him, a crimson flush 
came for a moment to cheek and brow; then, as he raised his 
hat at her bend of recognition, her self-possession returned, 
aud she came forward and gave him her hand. 

‘*T was not expecting to see you here, Mr. Dunraven,’’ she 
said; and continued, with some hesitation, ‘‘I had heard that 
a Mr. Dunraven was coming—had come—to live in Auburn; 
but it is not, perhaps—I suppose, at least’’—and again she 
seemed confused and slightly coloured. 

** Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘it is I who have come to this village 
to seek a practice. I was an idler when we used to meet in 
London. You did not know, I dare say, that I had been for 
some time an enthusiastic student of medicine.”’ 

A half frown, or rather the hint of a frown, just seemed to 
shade her features—a momentary look, it might have been, 
of mortification; and she said, ‘‘ But I must not detain you. 
Are you going to see Mrs. Pembridge?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ he replied; ‘‘this is, | believe, her best time. 1 
have no doubt that in a day or two she will be well again.” 

He raised his hat, and they went their several ways. 

The look, whether of hurt “pride, mortification, or 
indignation, returned now and then to her fair face as she 
walked on, with her basket, towards the village. What were 
her thoughts? Let us respect their secresy, and seek the 
confidence, rather, of audacious Mr. Dunraven. Birds of the 
air can the better waft to us his meditations, inasmuch as he 
had an old habit of holding, aloud, disjointed conversations 
with himself. 

He smiled, and was silent, as he passed through the garden 
into the Court. But it was as his foot brushed through the 

ass, going home by a short cut through the park, that he 
allowed himself to comment upon the meeting. 

** More lovely even than last year,’”? he murmured; ‘her 
beauty ripening towards absolute perfection. But proud as 
ever; this I saw at a glance. It was easy to read her mind. 
Her partner evening after evening last year, in London; our 
almost confidential relations; that delicious afternoon, the 
garden party at Kepton House: she had discovered intuitively, 
I well knew, my feeling towards her. But I had noted her 
blemish of foolish pride. I determined until this barrier were 
broken down that I would not discover myself to her. 

**No, no; it would have been utterly premature. 

** And now, this test ; will she stand it? itis a severe one 
for pride such as hers. I could read well the meaning of that 
sudden flush and falling of the countenance when she found 
that her——well, not disliked friend of the London season and 
the insignificant village practitioner were one and the same. 

-*T am not,’’ he resumed, after pacing in silent thought 
for a while, ‘inclined for the Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
dénoiment of the mystery. Have her I will; for I did not 
deceive myself as to certain signs. 


‘‘ Then her confused flush even now. I am not daring! 


confident oc overweening. But I am a student of human 
nature, and my diagnosis of this case is, so far, satisfactory. 

‘* Strange that I never met her father, before | came to 
Auburn. Let me see, he was on the Continent, with Lady 
Lansdell and their son, last London season. And she, Miss 
Lansdell, was staying in London with her aunt. I, of course 
was unknown; but, under the wing of Duke Hautboy, I 
was easily able to gratify my fancy, after four years’ absence 
from England and English men and women, to plunge into 
the vortex of London Society, for a few weeks, seemingly a 
votary, but really desiring to indulge my propensity for quiet 
philosophic observation. 

‘*T was somewhat of a melancholy Jacques amid the folly, 
heartlessness, selfishness, and frivolity. I used to muse on 
what influence could ever prevail, if hereafter I had daughters, 
to induce me to subject them to such an ordeal as a London 
season. An ordeal out of which it seemed impossible that any 
young girl could come unscathed. Impossible—until I met 
sweet Hilda Lansdell. 

‘* Well, I believe that I have rightly read her soul. Pride 
is strong, but the woman-heart is stronger. Pride will be 
bowed down even to the footstool of Love. 

‘And I, what have I to give her, if—no—zzhen I win her ? 
Let me be noble and faithful: a true and God-fearing man. 
Let her learn to perceive reality of worth, if, indeed, by God’s 
grace, and my own shoulder to the wheel, this be to be 
found in me; and she shall surely not be disappointed in 
what lies beyond.”’ 

And so, this settled in his mind, the young man passed 
on his way, and, punctual as clockwork, according to his 
wont, entered his lodgings at six o’clock precisely. His 
dinner-hour was, as a rule, half-past six. But this evening 
he found his chop on the table—served when he had first 
come in sight of the cottage on his leaving the park. And 
he was met at the very door by his landlady (whose heart he 
had contrived to win; he seemed to have a knack of winning 
hearts, somehow), with the entreaty, ‘‘ Now, do’ee come and 
sit down and have a bit of dinner directly, while it’s hot. 
I won’t never hear of ’ee going out again without a bit or a 
sup for six miles, and all spoilt when ’ee comes back.”’ 

‘* But what, my good friend, am I sent for, do you mean? 
I must then go at once. Where am I wanted?’’ 

“*T’ll not tell’ee till you’ve eaten this nice hot chop, and 
these potatoes all a-crumbling to pieces in their bowl. I’ll 
not tell’ee, and nobody but I knows, for I sent the hussey 
away, and took her message. Now, bide thee still, and do as 
I tell’ee; it b’aint nothing that won’t do just as well half an 
hour later on. But I know’d your ways.’’ 

Half vexed, but touched with the woman’s kindness, 
Dunraven finished his dinner in ten minutes, und then was off 
for a four-mile walk in the falling evening. 

This evening his errand was to the other big house in 
Auburn, to the Grange. ‘The workinen were all busy there, 
and the work of substantial restoration and repair was steadily 
going on. It was said that the house had been, for 
many years, together with a large property, in Chancery; 
that some months ago the suit had terminated, and that the 
successful suitor, who was rumoured to be an eccentric old 
bachelor, living abroad, intended, at some future time, to 
reside at the Grange; hence the preparations. An vld cuon- 
fidential servant had just come, placed in charge of the house. 
It was she who, somewhat shattered after the journey. had 
sent, in the evening, fur the young ductor. He asked of one 
of the retiring workmen the way to her rvom, und, knocking 
at the dvor, he entered and found the old lady, a pattern of 
neatness, respectability, aud venerable beauty, reclining on 
the sofa. Her face, when she saw the young doctor, was one 
of simple and absolute amazement. 

‘Why, it’s never Why, canit be—— And to think 
I should have sent ’’-—— 

But Mr. Dunraven now stood beside her, and held up a 
warning finger, smiling at her surprise. 

‘*Not a word, dear old friend,’ he said. ‘‘ Not a word, 
nor even 4 look of recognition, except when we are alone. 
You kuow I have always had my fancies; and, at present, 
my fancy isto stay here unknown. No one must have even 
an idea that you have once before, and under other circum- 
stances, known the village doctor. If he be successful, why 
then you may tell people what a trouble he used to be to you 
as a boy, sixteen years ago. If not, he will go as he came. 

‘* But now, tell me all about your good old self, and let me 
prescribe for the preseut ailment.” 

Her first amazement over, a quiet talk followed, and the 
young doctor said cheerily as he left the room— 

‘* A good night’s rest, aitcr this soothing draught, will go 
far towards setting you up. Let your daughter call fora 
tonic in the morning, and I will look in again in the after- 
noon. Why, Nurse, you are having greut things done here. 
All will be trim, 1 suppose, by the time the master is ready to 
come.”’ 

‘*A bachelor, too,’”? he laughed to himself, as he went 
through the dusking lanes homewards. ‘A rich bachelor: 
ah, I must make haste. Lord Lansdell might be very 
gracious towards such a man as uw bridegroom for Hilda. 
What chance would the poor medical mau have with such a 
rival ? 

‘* And Hilda, what would she say? Can she prize for itself, 
the pure brilliant of true love without the setting of gold? 
My Vcerless, my Queen, some day you shall confess to me 
that youdo!”’ 

* * * * * 

The evening of the dinner party arrived, a carriage or two 
drove up, and Mr. Dunraven came. He had walked, and 
carried a black bag, with evening shoes therein. He changed 
these, sitting in the passage, while the ‘‘ carriage-company ”’ 
floated past him. Why should the footman ask him into a 
room for the purpose? But he did all this with perfect 
equanimity, and with the easy composure of a gentleman, one 
above false sensitiveness. Could a young man, in a country 
practice, just beginning life, be expected to own a brougham ? 

However, he was duly ushered in, and announced. It was 
a party of twelve, mostly elderly people—old Generals and 
Admirals, and their wives. Among these Hilda shone out as 
a fresh Camellia— 

Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


And it fell naturally that she should come to Dunraven’s lot. 
They followed the elder folk, the lady of the house closing the 
procession; and her gloved hand was resting on his arm as 
last year in London, and he had Geraints’ longing to take 
liberties with it. But he only said, 

**T am pleasantly reminded of what almost seem old days 
to-night.’’ 

She looked up again with what seemed ‘‘ a faint, indignant 
flush ;’’ and he continued, 

‘* How the wheel of life turns round! 
last year that we should meet at Auburn.”’ 

Just then they reached the dining-room, and though her 
lips had parted, as for irresolute speech, and a vexed haughti- 
ness had shadowed her face, yetshe did not answer. Nor during 
the dinner did she respond to his courteous, but easy and 


You had no idea 


natural, sallies of conversation. So presently he turned frotn 
her, with only a casual remark now and then, and entered 
into a pleasant and earnest controversy with the lady on his 
left hand. She had been struck with some remark of his, and 
had joined in the conversation. This became animated, and 
presently drew in scme of the other guests. Some remark of 
Dunraven’s had caused a discussion concerning the feasibility 
of really carrying out Christ’s precepts in society, and in 
business transactions, and in the policy of nations. 

The one standard of right, and of true nobility, and ever- 
lasting principle was maintained by Mr. Dunraven. His 
opponent, who was a shrewd, clever woman of the world, was 
defending, as absolute necessities, the little insincerities, and 
falsehoods, and shams, and pretences, without which (she 
maintained) society, and even the policy of nations, could not 
exist. With grave, earnest sarcasm Dunraven overthrew her 
arguments, bringing the touchstone of principle to expose the 
base metal under the plating of expediency; and because, 
clever woman as she was, she held a bad brief, worsting her 
utterly. Her husband, who sat opposite, and had been 
attracted by the conversation, laughed, with good-humoured 
malice, at thé manifest discomfiture of his wife. 

‘* He actually says that the world’s estimate of true value 
is generally the mistakerf one; and that wealth and rank are 
merely the binding of the book, which must be judged by its 
contents.’’ ee 

** And I heartily agree with him,’”’ responded the General. 

‘*But how?’’ asked Mr. Dunraven. ‘‘ Practically or in 
theory ?’’ 

‘* Ah, to be sure; that is the point,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, somewhat gravely. 

‘*And he maintained,’’ the lady broke in, ‘‘ that if the 
devil were incarnate among us as a man of wealth and 
rank, everyone knowing perfectly well who he was, he would 
receive admittance into the best society; and that prudent 
English mothers would make him welcome to the pick of their 
fair daughters.”’ 

Here Lord Lansdell broke in, very statelily, 

**T really am not aware, Mrs. Amesbury, why such a case 
should be put, nor who had thought it desirable to put 
it ae 

**Tt was I,’’ quietly interrupted Mr. Dunraven. 

** But [—ah—(still addressing Mrs. Amesbury, not Mr. 
Dunraven) ‘‘ should quite deprecate such ideas as irreverent, 
and—ah—even blasphemous ”’ 

‘*Blasphemous to the world-God—mammon, that 
Dunraven explained—not to Lord Lansdell, but to 
Amesbury. 

At this point the general buzz of conversation rose agam 
from the other half of the table, and Dunraven quickly turned 
from the subject and his antagonist, and began to address 
Hilda Lansdell on ordinary subjects. 

‘There was a more subdued demeanour and manner in the 
girl, aud a lustrous pensive look in her eyes—her large, 
glorious eyes. And, although he had said no word directly to 
her of the arraignment which, with such quiet passion, such 
merciless logic from the Christian point of view, he had 
brought against the world; yet, in the great hall, where, 
presently, Hilda and Dunraven met again, she brought up, 
herself, the subject. Was it not his intention, in bring- 
ing it forward, that his words should sink, seeds of future 
growth, into that gentle, yet over-crusted heart? Nor was 
this the first time that he had sent out, tentatively, such a 
winged sowing. 

They were listening, in the Hall, to some music, exquisitely 
played, by the lady who gave her services to teach Hilda's 
younger sisters. 

For some while the sweet instrumental music, with here 
and there a song,—as a flower lifting its eye out of foliage, 
went on. And John Dunraven and Hilda Lansdell were 
unnoticed, but, brought by the music to concert pitch, were 
talking together, just in the shade of a black satirr, painted 
screen. 

‘* Yes; indeed, it is so, and you are right. I did feel quite 
differently towards you when we met in the park, and I found 
you were—well, what you are here—differently from what I felt 
when we used to meet at the best kind of parties in London. 1 
see quite what you mean. I ought to have had no such—well, 
revulsion of feeling (since we are, as you say, talking as old 
friends), when I found that you were not rich and well con- 
nected, and all that. It does seem very small and weak. Yet 
I do not quite understand—I want to think it over, and 
to think rightly. Do you really mean to say that one ought 
to feel towards—well, to put a strong case—a ploughman 
or a tailor, because he may be a good and honourable man, 
the same as one ought to feel towards people of one’s own 
standing f’ 

‘* Not so, at all,’? Dunraven replied. ‘‘ Not so, at all, dear 
Miss Lansdell. But, although it is bad taste to be personal 
suppose you meet a man in London, in what is called your 
own set, and think him not unworthy to be your acquaintance, 
perhaps even your friend, perhaps—let me make the case as 
strong as I can—your chosen husband; suppose, in what we 
may call prosperous circumstances, you think him not un- 
worthy of such regard—can contemplate such possibilities, at 
least without a feeling of horror and aversion ;—suppose this. 
And then suppose the same friend to be—not a ploughman nor 
a tradesman, but one who, under what the world calls more 
favourable circumstances, had been regarded as socially, in- 
tellectually, in every way, upon an equal footing with people 
who are in aristocratic circles. Suppose such a one, weighed 
by society and not found wanting, should be found to be, not 
a lounger at clubs, but a worker, in a very noble profession, 
for his living. Why should such a one be at once tabooed, 
regarded as though the inhabitant of another and inferior 
planet? Why should old kindly relations vanish into a half- 
vexed blush of recognition, if such former acquaintances should 
meet, with such changed relationships—of circumstances 
merely, not of character—in some secluded country village? ’’ 

A sweet, quiet shade seemed to hush, not dim, the exquisite 
brightness of those superb eyes. 

‘* All that you say seems so new to me, so different from all 
that I have been taught. And yet it does seem reasonable— 
right. ButI seem to want some time to think of it.’’ 

Just then the music ceased, and there was a pause in the 
conversation. Lord Lansdell waved aside with imposing 
dignity the question which General Maidlaw had ventured to 
dispute with him, and said, ‘‘ Hilda! Where is Hilda? Is she 
in the room ?”’ 

She appeared from behind the screen, and, at her father’s 
request, sang several songs, more sweetly, Dunraven thought, 
than ever voice had sounded before. But we shall not wonder 
at this opinion, from him, under the circumstances. He took 
it as a good omen that, at her father’s request, she sang, as 
her last song, ‘‘ Ask me nomore,”’ from the ‘‘ Princess ** "or, 
you know, it has a very encouraging concluding verse. 

Well, the evening ended, and the guests disperseu, at.d 
Mr. Dunraven went home that night to happy dreams, waking 
and sleeping. ‘‘ Sweet Heart,’’ he murmured, ‘ she is so noble 
really that, her thoughts once put on the right track, she wi// 
rise superior to Pride, ‘ that first infirmity of petty minds.’ 
What a gentle beauty came into her superb eyes as she looked 
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uf at me at last. Have I not seen something of that look in 
them before? Was I deceived in my daring fancy last year 
in London? Ah, she will endure my test, though it be severe, 
ae pride shall become ‘‘the fetters of a dream opposed to 
ove !”’ 

They met, after this day, from time to time, as how should 
they not? for her delight was to minister among the poor, 
and the Rector loved to call her ‘‘his sister of mercy—the 
thing without the name.’? And she would sit sometimes for 
hours beside sick beds and cheer with her kind smile the 
hearts of the infirm and aged, and melodiously read to them, 
day after day, ‘‘the most living words of life.’’ 

And the days went on, and brought their changes and 
chances. Mr. Dunraven became more and more a favourite 
both with rich and poor. He did not seem likely to make his 
fortune soon; for after, perhaps, several months’ constant 
attendance, he would, from the clergy and from anyone in 
poor circumstances, refuse any fee. ‘This, however, it must be 
said, is no very uncommon thing among that noble class of 
men who take up the profession of medicine. People said, at 
last, of Mr. Dunraven that, no doubt, he had great expectations. 
And he, hearing this on one occasion, smiled and replied that, 
yes, he certainly had. 

e * . * * ” 


The crisis of affairs was thus brought about. Lord 
Lansdell had one son, as has been before said. He had come 
of age just before Mr. Dunraven came to Auburn, and 
had been much on the Continent since that time. Upon his 
return he complained of not feeling well, but made light of 
the matter, and would not seck advice. He went out, as 
usual, with his sister, and called, with her, at the doctor’s 
house, she wishing to report on some case of nursing super- 
vision which he had committed to her care. She playfully 
spoke of her brother’s obstinacy, and declared that Dr. Dun- 
raven must prescribe for him. He watched him for some 
minutes narrowly and with increasing gravity. Then he said, 
‘*Mr. Lansdell will, I am sure, believe me when I tell him 
that he must not neglect his symptoms at present. I will ask 
him to remain for a little private conversation, if you, Miss 
Lansdell, will leave him, as Widow Martin, to whom you were 
going, lives close at hand. The pony-carriage can wait, if 
you will permit this, at my door.’’ 

With no apprehension, she agreed, and smiled as she said, 
‘* Certainly, then, I will leave him for repair, and call for 
him on my return.’’ 

When she had gone, Mr. Dunraven, with a few questions, 
satisfied himself that his apprehensions were well founded. 
He then said to the young man, 

~“Itis my painful duty to tell you that you have all the 
early symptoms of smallpox, and not a moment must be lost 
in treating you for it. Indeed, valuable time has already 
been lost.’’ 

‘* But is it really so?’’ said the young man, thoroughly 
alarmed. ‘‘ What, then, can I do? I cannot see Hilda again. 
I will not risk spreading the hideous complaint. What can 
you advise?’’ 

‘** Get at once into the pony-carriage, and I will drive you 
to the park, and tell you on the way there what is best to do.’’ 

They did so, and Mr. Dunraven explained his plan. One 
of the park lodges, airy and roomy, was at present untenanted. 
It had just been thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed, ready 
for the incoming family of the new coachman. There the 
young Squire was soor’deposited, and Mr. Dunraven broke the 
unwelcome news to the overwhelmed father, whom bitter 
grief made natural in his manner, and who clung, in his 
anguish, to the presence of mind and readiness of resource of 
his young adviser with almost childlike eagerness and trust. 
Telegrams were immediately sent off, at his request, for a 
London physician and a nurse. 

‘*J,”’ said Mr. Dunraven, ‘ will have a bed made up at the 
lodge, and will stay with your son entirely. I can be, for the 
present, both nurse and doctor.”’ 

Much valuable time had been lost; and when the 
Physician arrived (he had been out of town, and there had 
been unavoidable delay) he looked serious indeed, and in a 
few days told Lord Lansdell that he scarcely dared give him 
any hope. ‘‘There could not have been the least gleam of 
hope at all,’’ he said, ‘‘ but for the quick perception, and prompt 
action, and admirable nursing of Mr. Dunraven. If your son 
should recover, you must, under God, wholly thank him. I 
could add nothing to what has been done, nor suggest any 
change in the treatment. I have not the least shade of 
hesitation in leaving your son in Mr. Dunraven’s hands (for, as 
you know, I must return to London this morning). But 1 am 
bound to tell you that you must prepare your mind for the 
worst. I will return the day after to-morrow, as you wish; 
although I candidly tell you I can do nothing more than is 
now being done.’’ 

When the physician returned he found the symptoms in no 
degree better; yet, since they were not worse, he permitted 
the merest possibility of hope. So day after day passed—days 
of terrible anguish and suspense. At last, a streak of light 
appeared in the night of gloom; there was hope. And this 
streak of light widened, until the day when Mr. Dunraven 
said, with trembling lips and brimmed eyes, the precious 
words, ‘* Your son is out of danger.’’ 

It was long, however, before his strength recovered, and 
through all the long weeks Mr. Dunraven unweariedly tended 
him. Still longer was it before poor Hilda was permitted to 
see her brother. 

There was that in her look when she sought occasion to 
meet Mr. Dunraven, and to thank him as her chief benefactor 
of all the world—that more than repaid him for all that anxious 
time. They met just at that spot in the park where he had 
first met her, in Auburn. Very worn and wan he looked, 
but a strange brightness lit up his eyes, as she clasped his 
hands, and with quivering lips, poured out her protestations of 
gratitude. 

‘*T have no claim on such gratitude, my dear Miss Lansdell, 
he said, ‘‘ but it is too precious to me to be refused. Have a 
care, however, lest I test your words.’’ 

She had dropped her eyes now, and would have withdrawn 
her hand. But he retained it. 

‘* What if I do testthem? Do you know what you said just 
now? Is it true that there is nothing that I might not ask of 
you? Isit true, Miss Lansdell?’’ 

She did not answer. 

‘Ts it true, dear Hilda? Your father has said to me, again 
and again, that he would refuse me nothing. Hilda (laying 
his hand fondly upon hers), may I ask him for this ?’’ 

* * - * * 


Mr. Dunraven still called every morning to see his cen- 
valescent patient. The very morning after his conversation 
with sweet Hilda, Lord Lansdell called him into his library, 
and spoke to him with great earnestness and feeling. 

‘*Mr. Dunraven, you have risked your life, and injured 
your health, it may be, lastingly, in your devoted attention.to 
my beloved boy. Yours has been no common service, and 
must be acknowledged by no common recognition. I must 
ever be your debtor, nor do I wish ever to be freed from the 
obligation. Still, I am even feverishly anxious to be per- 








mitted to do something, however necessarily inadequate. Will 
you help me? ‘The purchase of a large practice (though we 
should thus be the losers); a cheque for £5000 You 
see I am but, as it were, throwing out feelers; and if there 
seem any want of delicacy in my doing so, you will pardon 
me, and understand that I am but seeking a channel of relief 
for my gratitude, by no means endeavouring to discharge an 
undischargable debt.’’ 

‘*T will not, Lord Lansdell,’? Mr. Dunraven said, ‘* waste 
time by disclaiming cause for the warm feelings which you so 
kindly express. Ido but feel that I have, with great pleasure 
in being permitted to do it, done in this case what was my duty 

do.”’ 





‘* Ah, but,’? broke in Lord Lansdell, ‘‘ your have, in this 
case, gone far beyond the requirements of mere duty. ‘The 
service you have rendered us must be placed quite outside 
that category.’’ 

‘Well, well, I will own that I have, certainly, done my 
utmost. And I thank God who has blessed my efforts. Let 
me go on to say how intensely I appreciate the kind and more 
than handsome suggestions you have just made. With regard 
to them, I may say that I do not know the occasion which 
would remove me now from Auburn. And that I have ample 

rivate means, it being from choice, not from necessity, that 
enter upon the duties of my profession at all.’’ 

‘““The more noble, then, to have risked your life and 
imperilled your health in our service. But you shall not baulk 
me of the right in some way to acknowledge the gratitude 
with which our hearts are full towards you. ‘There is nothing 
that we would not all do in order merely to prove that we are 
grateful, in order that we may be, as it were, refreshed by 
being permitted in some way to benefit our benefactor. 
Nothing; absolutely nothing !’’ 

Dunraven smiled as he called to mind who had yesterday 
thus spoken to him, and what he had replied. Yet his voice 
trembled a little as he said— 

‘‘Although every word that I have heard is, I know, 
sincerity itself, yet I almost hesitate to bring a test, un- 
dreamed of by your Lordship, to your words. Thereisa 
boon, the granting of which would quite turn the scales of 
obligation between us, and yet I fear the imputation of 
intolerable presumption if I name it. Yesterday, Lord 
Lansdell, I met your daughter in the park, and she spoke to 
me, as you have spoken to-day. Nothing would be too much 
to show her gratitude, she said. I dared to test her words. 
I asked her leave—and it was not refused—her leave to ask 
Lord Lansdell for his daughter’s hand.”’ 

It was a blow, no doubt of it, an unexpected blow. Into 
the proud man’s thought such an idea had never entered. He 
rose, -and walked to the window; and there was a painful 
pause. At last he turned, and tried to compel back the 
feelings of his heart, and to restrain the torrent of his pride. 
He said only— 

‘*Mr. Dunraven, you have, indeed, surprised me. Ido 
not feel, at present, equal to further conversation. I must 
have time to think; I must——Do you know, Sir, I feel, ina 
manner, stunned? But,nomore. Obligeme, Mr. Dunraven, 
by coming, as usual, this afternoon, to see my dear boy. Ah, 
yes, my dear boy. I will then see you again, and talk about 
this—if I can.”’ 

Dunraven bowed, and withdrew. The peer remained for 
an hour pacing his room. ‘Then he sent for Hilda. His 
manner was quiet and gentle to her; and her dread of the 
interview was at once calmed. The result of the conversation 
will appear when Mr. Dunraven comes in the afternoon. 

He first visited his paticnt, and noticed instantly the 
manner of cold constraint which had come over the young 
man. Nothing was said on the subject, but it was evident 
that he knew, and was opposed to, the proposal of the morn- 
ing. When Mr. Dunraven left him the footman requested 
him to walk into the library. 

There was Lord Lansdell in his usual chair, and there was 
peerless Hilda sitting on the sofa. 

Lord Lansdell rose. He conducted his guest to a seat near 
his own, and began, 

‘*Mr. Dunraven, I am called a proud man, and perhaps 
have deserved a title which is not onc to be desired. And I 
must acknowledge that the shovk—for I must call it so—of our 
morning’s conversation has been very great. I have, however, 
during this time of unspeakable anxiety and of unspeakable 
mercy learned some wisdom, I trust, and unlearned some folly. 
I determined in this case to ascertain my daughter’s true feel- 
ings towards you, and to discover whether a gratitude which 
could not be excessive, but which might be romantic, had 
actuated her in the permission she gave you. I,am bound to 
say that I find that itis not so. Her feeling towards you is 
warm and deep, and, she owns, of more than recent date. She 
tells me that she met you in London, and that, on mecting 
you here, placed as you are, there was a long struggle between 
her true feeling and her pride. What I must, I suppose, call 
the nobler feeling, has triumphed with her; and I feel that 
this must determine the issue with me. Pride is still strong, 
but let gratitude be stronger. You have given me back my 
son; I cannot, then, refuse you my daughter. 

‘*Pardon me one moment,’’ he went on, as Dunraven was 
about to speak. ‘‘i will ask you two things, although I will 
impose no conditions. You tell me that you have private 
means, independently of your profession, and, of course, my 
daughter will bring her portion. JT do very earnestly entreat 
you to lay aside, as her husband, that profession. ‘This wish 
may be a weakness on my part. But indulge it, if you can. 
Further, do not thank me; do not say anything about it. I 
must not, either, be congrat!ated on this matter by anyone, 
My ideas and hopes were, I must candidly own, so different. 
I cannot pretend that I am glad at what has happened. Do 
not think me ungracious. Bear with me; remember that I 
give my treasure uncomplainingiy, if reluctantly.”’ 

He shook havds with bir. Dunraven, who only said, ‘‘ Your 
wishes shall be obeyed, Lord Lansdell. I will utter only one 
‘thank you,’ frova py heart. And the assurance that I shall 
not, for sufficient reasons, again practice professionally as a 
medical man when we return to this village.”’ 

Lord Lansdell replied, ‘‘I thank you; I will now leave 
you to speak to my daughter.’’ 

The door closed, and he dared to draw near, and to take 
the fair hand and press it to his heart. But she looked up, 
through smiles and tears, with a look so gentle, and so 
changed from that of the Hilda of two years ago, that he went 
yet further, and dared, for true love is uo profanation, to seek 
the shrine of her lips. 

« + * * * 


When you must have a tooth out, the sooner it is over the 
better. So Lord Lansdell did not refuse to allow the wedding 
day to be fixed for an early date. All was very quiet—few 
guests invited? It was not, he said, and could not be, a matter 
for congratulation, although he really behaved very well. 
Young Mr. Lansdell found that some engagement called him 
away. Four of Hilda’s young friends were her bridesmaids. 
Lord Lansdell looked rather grave at the costly brooches which 
each wore, the bridegroom’s gift. ‘* You must check him, 
Hilda; economy, not lavishness, will, I fear, be most necessary 





for you both, in order to supply what, from your bringing up, 
have become necessities, not luxuries, for you.’’ 

All was quiet, an arrangement which entirely suited the 
taste of those principally concerned. ‘The church bells, how- 
ever, rang out merry peals, and the park and the hills about it 
were at their loveliest, when the travelling-carriage rolled 
away to the station with Dunraven and his peerless bride. 
They were to be six weeks on the Continent—there was no 
need to hurry, now that the practice was to be givenup. It 
seemed that, on their return, the whole house in which the 
doctor had lodged could be given up to them, and, of course, 
enlarged and improved. ‘hat would do for the present, and 
they decided they would postpone further furnishing and 
alteration until they could see about it together. 

Were they not happy? Yes, intensely. I do not think 
that, save in the smallest degree, once or twice, any stirring of 
pride disturbed the clear gladness of Hilda’s heart at the 
thought that she had chosen a husband not in her own circle. 
For was not he utterly noble? unlike any other man she 
knew? What need for him of further patents of nobility ? 

« * 7 * * ‘ 

The six weeks had glided by, and the day for the return to 
their simple home had arrived for the bridegroom and the 
bride. It had seemed as a happy dream to them; and now 
Hilda felt no regret for the changed life which was to be hers. 
To live in that simple quiet way after all the luxury of her 
home, to wait on herself after having many servants at her beck 
and call, this would be indeed a change. She did not refuse 
to own to herself that if she could have, with him, possessed 
all that she forewent, she would have been glad. But she so 
loved him that it seemed, in one sense, a delight to have given 
up all this in order to give herself to him. And so, though I 
deny not that she would have enjoyed to see him the possessor 
of wealth and rank, yet she had also a distinct delight in 
thinking of the cottage home to which they were now peace- 
fully returning. 

‘* Will you not weary of it, my wife ?’’ he had asked. 

And she had said, ‘‘ Never, husband, with you.’’ 

So the day of their return drew near. 

By a curious coincidence, the same day was fixed for the 
coming to Auburn Grange of the new owner, the Earl of 
Segrave. Of late, the curiosity of the villagers had been in 
some measure gratified concerning the mystery of this Housc. 
A disputed title, a long Chancery suit, &c., had, it was told, 
kept the incoming proprietor from the estates and the earldom. 
He had lived abroad for long, and it had only lately been 
decided that he would return to England and become resident 
at Auburn Grange. He was reported to be eccentric, and 
the general opinion was that he was of considerable age, and 
unmarried. As a fact, however, very little at all was known 
about him. € 

The substantial repairs at the Grange had been for some 
time finished, and lately the furnishing of several rooms had 
been hurried on. Only certain rooms were to be furnished ; 
and this, the villagers thought, was a proof of the eccentricity 
of the new comer, and that an old bachelor he intended to 
remain. ‘There was some disappointment at this; but, the 
day so long expected having at last arrived, every other feel- 
ing was merged in that of curiosity. It was a great day inthe 
village, and some of the tenants had set up triumphal arches 
at the entrance of the village and at the great gates of the 
Grange. The return of Hilda, their favourite, was rather cast 
into the shade by the excited expectations of seeing the great 
man; for Lord Lansdell was but a Baron, and here was coming 
to the village a real live Earl! So there was a goodly avenuc 
of people at the entrance of the village ready to greet with 
acclaim the splendid travelling chariot at its first appearance. 
As the moment drew near, the excitement becume more 
intense, and it reached its height when, at last, the longed-for 
rumble of wheels was heard. 

Only, however, a plain fly, with one horse, appeared. In 
the excitement, they had not remembered that Hiida and Mr. 
Dunraven were to come at this very time. There was, with 
some mere sightseers, a murmur almost of disappointment. 
But others there were who, seeing her bright, kind face, fell 
to blessing her, almost with tears, and, leaving the rest to 
await the Earl, ran by the side of the leisurely proceeding fly, 
crying ‘‘God bless you, Miss Hilda; God bless you, Sir; we 
are main glad to see you home among us again.”’ 

So they ran beside them until they reached the turning 
which led to the doctor’s cottage. This turning the flyman 
was passing, but the crowd called out to set him right. ‘To 
the left, coachman. Yonder’s the way to the Grange!” 

He, however, took no notice, but stolidly went on. Were 
Dunraven and his bride too much absorbed in each other to 
notice? She did not, at any rate, for he had drawn her nearer 
to him, and was talking earnestly and fondly to her. But she 
started at the burst of cheering which greeted their coming 
as they neared the Grange gates. There were a number of 
strong fellows ready to take the horses out of the Earl’s 
carriage and draw it to the door. The same disappointment 
was, however, in store for these, when the plain fly drove 
through, with only Mr. Dunraven in it and his brid, 

‘*What is the meaning of this, dear?’’ she whispered, 
half frightened. 

‘*All is as it should be, Hilda, my love,’’ he answered. 
**T will explain it all.”’ 

But as yet she had no idea what it could mean. However, 
as they drove up to the door, footmen were waiting their 
arrival, and obsequiously attended on them; while, in the hall 
‘the old housekeeper was beaming with tearful joy. Mr. 
Dunraven went forward at once to greet her, and asshe wrung 
his hand, she exclaimed, 

‘¢Oh, my Lord! to think that his old nurse should live to see 
my bonny boy the rightful Earl of Segrave, and bringing home 
so sweet a bride !”’ 

* * * * * 

‘« But are we really married, then ?’’? asked Hilda somewhat 
anxiously ; ‘‘ for it was not your proper name.’’ ‘ 

‘‘ Yes, darling, it was. You did not see the license, you 
know. And the Rector, whom I had made an accomplice, 
carefully held the blotting-paper over my name when you 
came to sign.’’ s 

So all was explained, and she forgave his strategem. ‘‘ Even 
had I won Hilda Lansdell, in my true character, she would not 
have been the Hilda that I am clasping to me now.’’ 

There was great wonder, and there were great rejoicings, 
in Auburn. And there was a full congregation on the next 
Sunday morning, in the little church, if for no better reason 
than desire to see the Earl’s seat not only tenanted at last, 
but tenanted by two already so much beloved. 

So they lived a happy life, with young lives increasing 
around them. And.Lord Lansdell no longer refused con- 
gratulations on his daughter’s wedding. And there was no 
need, certainly, for Earl Segrave to practise medicine pro- 
fessionally, though he by no-means altogether relinquished his 
former pursuits... And they did see to the rest of the furnishing 
and improving their house together. And as the scarf of moss 
supplies to the nearly perfect beauty of the Queen of the 
Flowers the one quality needed, so was Hilda’s rare beauty 
made peerless by the added adornment of Humility. ‘ 
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OBITUARY. 
COLONEL SIR H. LAKE. 

Colonel Sir Henry Atwell Lake, K.C.B., a distinguished 
soldier, and a most estimable gentleman, formerly Chief Com- 
missioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, died at Brighton, 
on the l7thinst. He was bornin 1810, the third son of Sir 
James Samuel William Lake, fourth Baronet, of Edmonton, 
by Maria, his wife, daughter of Mr. Samuel Turner, and, 
having received his education at Harrow, entered the Army in 
1826. He joined the Madras Engineers, and for his dis- 
tinguished services at the siege of Kars received the 
decoration of Companion of the Bath. He also had the 
second class of the Order of the Medjidie, and was an 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. By the side of General 
Fenwick Williams, Lake stood throughout the hard-pressed 
siege, and by his engineering skill rendered the fortress well 
nigh impregnable, gaining from the Russians the sobriquet of 
‘*the English Todleben.’? After its surrender, he accom- 
panied his commander as a prisoner of war to Russia. In 
1855 he attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, was nominated 
in 1856 A.D.C. to the Queen, from 1858 to 1877 held the office 
of Chief Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and 
in 1875 was created a K.C.B. Sir Henry was author of two 
interesting works—‘“ Kars, and our Captivity in Russia,” and 
““The Defence of Kars.’’ He married first, in 1841, Anne, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Peregrine Curtois, of The 
Longhills, in the county of Lincoln, and by her leaves one 
daughter and two sons, Commander Atwell Lake, R.N., and 
Captain Edward Lake, R.A. Sir Henry married, secondly, 
Feb. 22, 1848, Anne Augusta, daughter of Sir William Curtis, 

3art., and by her, who died in 1877, had four sons and three 
daughters. 
MR. WHITGREAVE. 
Mr. Henry Benjamin George Whitgreave, of Moseley Court, 
county Stafford, J.P. and D.L., died recently, at his 
residence at Leamington... He was born Oct. 25, 1816, the 
eldest son of the late Mr. George Thomas Whitgreave, of 
Moseley Court, High Sheriff of Staffordshire in 1837, and 
represented the old Catholic family of Whitgreave of Moseley. 
It was at Moseley Court that King Charles II. took refuge, 
and was saved after the disastrous battle of Worcester. A 
very interesting memorial of his Majesty’s escape is still pre- 
served by the family of Whitgreave. The preserver of King 
Charles, Thomas Whitgreave, was included in the list of those 
on whom it was intended to have conferred the knighthood of 
the Royal Oak. The gentleman whose death we record 
married, first, June 3, 1841, Henrietta Maria, daughter of the 
late Hon. Thomas Clifford; and secondly, July 4, 1858, 
Mary, daughter of Mr. Walter Selby, of Biddleston, 
Northumberland; and by his first wife, who died in 1851, 
leaves an only child, Alice Amelia. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

The Right Hon. Sir William Heathcote, Bart., on the 20th 
inst., in his eighty-first year; the Right Hon. James 
Archibald Stuart Wortley, the 22nd inst., aged seventy-s 
the Right Hon. William Brooke, aged eighty-five; and Sir 
William Edward Burnaby, Bart., aged fifty-seven. Their 
memoirs are deferred till next week. 

Mr. William Tetlow Hibbert, formerly of Hare Hill, 
Alderley, Cheshire, on the 12th inst., aged eighty-eight. 

The Rev. Joseph Harriman Hamilton, Canon of Rochester, 
on the 17th inst., in his eighty-first year. The canonry, which 
is of the annual value of £1000, is in the gift of the Crown. 

The Rev. George Tooker Hoare, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Rochester, Rector of Gedstone and Rural Dean, on the 8th 
inst., at Aix-la-Chapelle, aged sixty-one. 

Colonel John Edmund Watson, Royal Artillery, on the 
17th inst., at Sharnford Rectory, Leicestershire. He was 
second son of the late Rev. Fisher Watson, Vicar of Lancing. 
During the Punjaub campaign he was at Chillianwallah and 
Goojerat ; and he also participated in the Oude campaign. 

Mr. William Henry M‘Grath, Crown Solicitor for the 
counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone, recently, at his residence, 
Toonagh, near Ennis, in the county of Clare, in his seventy- 
second year. He was admitted a solicitor in 1834, and held 
for many years the office of Crown Solicitor for the above- 
mentioned counties. 

The Rev. John Fitzroy TitzWygram, M.A., Vicar of New 
Hampton and Rural Dean, on the 10th inst., at Ikley, York- 
shire, aged fifty-four. He was born in 1827, the fourth son of 
Sir Robert FitzWygram, second Baronet, by Selina, his wife, 
daughter of Sir John Hayes, Bart. ; and was married, Nov. 29, 
1866, to Alice, youngest daughter of Sir Henry George Ward. 

The Rev. Henry Collison, Rector of East Bilney, Norfolk, 
one of the oldest clergymen of the Church of England, on the 
13th inst. He was born in 1791. Mr. Collison was formerly 
Chaplain of the King’s Bench Prison, of the Old Marshalsea, 
in the Borough, and of the Court of the Palace of West- 
minster; he was also for some time Military Chaplain at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and had held the rectory of East Bilney 
for nearly half a century. 

Mr. Eugene Comerfield Clarkson, Q.C., at East End Lodge, 
Pinner, on the 19th inst., from hydrophobia. It is stated that 
the learned gentleman was bitten in May last by a favourite 
dog, but that no ill effects were apparent until the previous 
Monday. Mr. Clarkson was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1854, and was a member of the Northern Circuit, but of 
late years he had almost exclusively confined his practice to 
the Admiralty Court. He had only recently obtained the 
honour of a silk gown, having been one of the Queen’s 
Counsel appointed by the Lord Chancellor in March last. 

Mr. James Luke, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., consulting surgeon to 
the London Hospital, at his residence near High Wycombe, 
on the 15th inst., agedeighty-two. He was admitted a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1822, and in the following 
year was appointed lecturer on anatomy at the London 
Hospital. In 1827 he was elected assistant-surgeon, and in 
1833 he became one of the principal surgeons to the hospital. 
The deceased was well known as a most skilful surgeon, and 
for his readiness in devising and constructing apparatus and 
other mechanical appliances for the ease and comfort of the 
sick. In 1843 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. He subsequently became a member 
of the council, court of examiners, and filled the office of pre- 
sident of the college on two occasions. Mr. Luke, who had 
retired from practice some years, was elected a Fellow of the 

Royal Society in 1853. 


A Parliamentary paper shows that during the present 


Session to the 15th inst., 125 breakfasts, 9058 luncheons, 
10,594 dinners, and 278 suppers were served in the refresh- 
ment-rooms of the Houses of Parliament. 

The annual floral and musical féte in connection with the 
Shropshire Horticultural Society was held last week in the 
Quarry Ground, Shrewsbury. The collection of plants, 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables was the largest ever exhibited at 
any show there, and there were exhibitions of bevs and bee 
appliances. Several promenade concerts were given. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T M MP (Secunderabad).—Solutions correct, as usual. The last problem is noted, 
Several of the others are, notwithstanding your revision, still inaccurate. 

AC (Staines).—The card must have m‘scarried. Your solution of No. 1953 is correct. 

ZZ (Leamington).—Mr. Gossip’s “ Theory of the Chess Openings”’ is the latest work 
on thesubject ; and it can be obtained from the author, whose address is 38, Rue du 
Faubourg Mentmartre, Paris. For advanced players, Mr, Cook's “ Synopsis of the 
Chess Openings” is a very valuable little work, published by W. Morgan, 23, Great 
Queen-street, London. 

ABS (Tetford).—Many thanks for the proof copy of programme. 
wishes for the success of the meeting. 

Hisernta (Dublin).—The congress of chessplayers held in Dublin in 1965 was not, as 
your friend supposes, a merely local one. The programme included a tsurnament 
open to players of all nations, professional and amateur, 

W M (Brighton).—Not forgotten; only deferred. 

8 J (Stepney).—Card received and noted. Thanks. 

A LH (Stacksteads).—Problem No. 1596 cannot be solved by 1. R to B 5th. 

Va. (U.S.)\—A problem with the pieces arranged to represent “A sailor, hat in hand, 
dancing a hornpipe,”’ must indeed be fearfully and wonderfully made. We shall be 
glad to see it, and ais to hear the result of your friend's study of No. 1952. 

W B (Stratford).—Surely our notice to you referred to your three-move problem, in 
the solution of which we afterwards discovered a flaw, 

Prostem No. 1956.—Our solvers will please observe that there is no sotution to this 

roblem by way of 1. Q to Q 2nd, Black having a good answer to that move in 1. B to 

5th; and to the continuations 2, R to B 5th or 2. Kt to Kt 6th, there follows 2. Kt 
to Q 6th, &c. Against the attack, 1. Kt to K B Sth, Black has a good defence in 1. Kt 
to Q 6th, & 

Corrscr Sotvrions or Prostem No. 18 received from T M Manickum Pillay 
(Secunderabad), and of No. 1952 from Va (U. 8.). 

Cornget SotvtTions oF Prosien No. 1954 received from Zero (Woolwich), Pilgrim, 
H Lowry, O K, W Stuckey, and H Barrett. 

Correct Sotvrions oF Prosiem No. 1955 received from Norman Rumbelow, Pilgrim, 
Clara Shuter, W Stuckey, H Barrett, Nerina, and A Karberg (Hamburg). 

Correct SotvtTtons or Propiem No. 1956 received from Jupiter Junior, Fire Plug, 
8 Lowndes, Elsie, 5 Farrant, FE Louden, D Templeton, G W Law. R J Vines, H 
Blacklock, Pilgrim, Plevna, T H Holdron, L Sharswood, Ernest Sharswood, R H 
Brooks, Norman Rumbelow, RK Jessop, Ben Nevis, D W Kell, Otto Fulder (Ghent), 
James Dobron, F Johnston, Smutch, Dr F St, H H Noyes, G Fosbrooke, E Casella 
(Paris), M O'Halloran, B L Dyke, An Old Hand, J G Anstee, C Oswald, W Biddle 
Bow, Hereward, Shadforth, Clara Streeter, Sudbury (Suffolk), H H Schieffelin, W J 
Rudman, F Ferris, R Gray, L Falcon (Antwerp). E Elsbury. W Hillier, H K Awdry, 

* G Parsloe, N 8 Harris, Aaron Harper, R Kemp, A M Colborne, B Dyke, A 
Kentish Man, Joseph Ainsworth, and R Tweddell (Durham), 


You have our best 


Sotvution oF Prosiem No. 1955. 
WHITE. 
1. P to Q 4th 
2. Q to Kt 4th 
8. Q mates. 
*1f Black piay 1, Bto K 2nd, White moves his King to Kt 4th and mates next 
move with Queen. 


BLACK, 
*B takes P 
Any move 


PROBLEM No. 19: 
By Tuomas Guest. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 


The annual meeting of the Counties Chess Association will be held at 
Leamington during the week commencing Oct. 24 next. Prizes will be 
offered for competition in the following classes :—Class 1: Open to all pro- 
vincial amateurs (and metropolitan amateurs by invitation), subscribing 
£11s. The first prize will be of the value of £19; the second will be of the 
value of £4; and the third, if there are eight entries, of £1103. Class 2: 
Open to amateurs not strong enough for Class 1 by subscription of 10s. 6d. 
The first prize will be of the value of £7; other prizes according to the 
number of entries, The committee -reserve to themselves the right of 
increasing or diminishing the prizes in the above classes, in number and in 
value, should the comparative number of entries make it either desirable or 
necessary todo so, Sand sses anda time-limit of an hour for twenty 
moves may be compulsory in Class 1 and optional in Class2. Theentrance 
fee in the third class will be five shillings, and the prizes will be regulated by 
the number of entries. One or more handicap classes will be arranged 
during the week, especially on the Friday, which will be set apart, as far as 
possible, for one day visitors. Mrs. Rimington Wi'son has kindly offered a 
handsome Memorial prize, value £5, which will be given to the player, in 
Class 1, whose score is the highest at Boston, Leamington, and following 
meetings. In counting the score in this competition, two games will be 
deducted from each first-prize winner, one game from second-prize winners, 
and half a game from third-prize winners, This prize is meant for the 
regular supporters of the Association, of which, in bygune years, the 
late Mr. Rimington Wilsun was so good a friend, and will not, pro- 
bably, on account of the conditions of the competition, fall to the 
strongest players. A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best set of casual 
games played during the meeting, and a second prize will be provided 
if circumstances demand it. All persons wishing to compete must send 
their narnes and subscriptions, before Oct. 21 next, to the Rev. Mr. Skip- 
worth, Tetford Rectory, Lincolnshire, who will be glad to give information 
about hotels, lodgings, &e. We are glad to note the provision of a separate 
smoking-room among the arrangements for the comfort of visitors, and also 
that the hours of play are not likely to overtax either the enthusiasm or 
the physical strength of the competitors. 

Mr. Skipworth deserves, and we trust he will receive, the cordial support 
of all British Amateurs in his effort to impart new life to an association 
which has, during so many years. past, helped to keep alive the true spirit 
of chess in this country. 

The second congress of chessplayers, under the auspices of the German 
Chess Association, will be opened on the 28th inst. at the Germania 
Restaurant, 34, Taubenstrasse, Berlin. Several tourneys for large prizes 
have been arranged, and many of the best players of England, France, and 
Germany are expected to take partin them. ‘There will be blindfold play, 
consultation games, and a problem-solution tourney, besides excursions 
and banquets—the usual accompaniments of German chess meetings. In 
the Meister tourney the entrance-fee is thirty marks, and four prizes are 
offered—viz., 1200, 600, 400, and 300 marks respectively. Equally liberal 
prizes are provided in the other tourneys. Among the regulations there 
appear some well-conceived clauses diwected aguinst “ private agreements,” 
and others constituting a Court of Appeal for the decision of disputes 
outside the scope of the rules. In the Master tourney England will be 
represented by Mr, Blackburne, and America by Mr. James Mason, of 
New York, , 

The British Chess Magazine appears this month as a double number, its 
contents a ene all the games occurring in the late match between 
Messrs, Blackburn and Zukertort, together with a general review of the 
play by the Rev, Mr. Wayte. These alone form a very valuable contribution 
to the literature of the game, 

Brentano’s Chess Monthly for August, in respect of the variety and 
interest of the contents, is fully up to the standard to which, through its 
agency, we have now become accustomed. Herr Ernest Falkbeer’s 
* Sketches from the Chess World” deals, this month, with amusing exe 
periences of the writer, and instances of the peculiarities of players he 

1a known; and M. Delannoy breaks new ground in a@ con- 
tribution entitled ‘* Gallery of the Celebrities of the British Chess- 
Board.” The continuation of the ‘‘Dual Theory and its Champions” 
contains little or nothing bearing on the principles of the theory and some- 
thing too much of its champions, There is, so far as we can discern, very 
little difference between the views of Messrs, Kohtz and Kockelkorn and 
those held by the gentlemen they have selected as special adversaries in the 
discussion. An interesting account of the Morphy Chess-Rooms (New 
York) and its founders, with editorial notes, games, problems, and reviews, 
make up a capital number, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Jan. 7, 1881) of Mr. George Robert Clover, 
late of ‘‘ Lingdale,’? Claughton, Cheshire, shipowner, who 
died on Feb. 27 last, was proved on the 16th ult., at the 
Chester district registry, by George Robert Clover, Matthew 
Clover, and Charles James Clover, the sons, the acting 
executors, the personal estate exceeding in value £109,060. 
The testator leaves to his wife, Mrs. Annette Louisa Clover, 
£1000, and his jewellery and wines, and, for life, his residence, 
Lingdale, with the furniture, pictures, and effects, and £250u 
per annum ; at his wife’s death he gives Lingdale to his eldest 
son, and the furniture and effects between his four children; 
upon trust for his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Emma Woods, the 
money secured by certain policies on his life for £6000, and a 
further sum of £12,500 at his wife’s death; and the residue of 
his real and personal estate equally between his said sons. 

The will (dated May 7, 1873), with a codicil (dated Aug. 14, 
1876), of Mr. Robert Drummond, the senior partner of the 
firm of Messrs. Drummonds, of Charing-cross, bankers, late 
of No.1, Palace-gate, Kensington, and of Fearn Lodge, 
Ardgay, N.B., who died on April 29 last at Norwood, was 
proved on the 12th inst. by Charles Drummond, the son, the 
acting executor, the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£52,000. The testator gives to his wife, Mrs. Augusta Charlotte 
Drummond, an immediate legacy ct £500, and all his fur- 
niture, pictures, and household eifects, but his plate and 
plated articles she is to have for life only, after which they are 
to go to his eldest son ; and to cach of his children £10,000, 
but a part thereof is not to be raisable until his wife’s death. 
The residue of the personalty is to be laid out in the purchase 
of freehold or copyhold property in Great Britain or Ireland, 
and, with all his real held upon trust, to pay the income to his 
wife for life (she is, however, to receive, in place of any income 
therefrom for the first twelve months after his decease, a fixed 
sum of £5000), and at her death for his eldest son, the said 
Charles Drummond. 

The will (dated Aug. 10, 1880) of Mrs. Mary D’Arcy, late 
of No. 3, Argyle-street, Regent-street, who died on May 28 
last, was proved on the 23rd ult. by Edward Kiddle, John 
Thomas Ince, and Edward Humphreys, the executors, the 
personal estate amounting to over £25,000. Among other 
legacies the testatrix directs such sum to be set aside out of 
her pure personalty as when invested will produce £30 per 
annum, aud to pay the income to her old cook, Mary Moffat, 
for life, and at her death one fourth of the capital each to the 
Metropolitan Drinking-Fountain and Cattle-Trough Asso- 
ciation, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
the Infant Orphan Asylum, Wanstead, and the Asylum for 
Idiots, Earlswood. The residue of her property she gives to 
Charles D’Arcy Ince, Alice Geraldine Mary Kinloch, and 
Florence Gertrude D'Arcy. 

The will (dated July 8, 1880) of Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth 
Hilton, late of Danbury, Essex, who died on May 29 last, was 
proved on the 20th ult. by Maurice Henry Hollings Bird, the 
nephew, and Wyndham Holgate, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate being over £22,000. ‘The testatrix leaves 
her freehold estate, West Farm, with all other her real estate 
in the county of Norfolk, and £3000 to her said nephew; her 
freehold estate, Leigh Marsh, Essex, and £1000, to Maurice 
Charles Hilton Bird; the residue of her real estate, between 
Arthur Devereux Bird and George Hilton Bird, together with 
£2500 each ; and other legacies. The residue of the personalty 
is to be held upon trust for her said nephew for life, and then 
for his three sons, the said Maurice Charles Hilton, Arthur 
Devereux, and George Hilton Bird. 

The will (dated Feb. 5, 1880) of Mr. James Richard Gordon, 
late of Melina-place, Grove-end-road, St. John’s-wood, who 
died on June 29 last, was proved on the 20th ult. by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gordon, the widow, and Frank Broome, the acting 
executors, the personal estate being over £18,000. The tes- 
tator gives to his wife his residence, with the furniture and 
effects, and £200; and the residue of his property upon trust 
for her for life, and then for all his children. 

The will (dated March 19, 1859), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 20, 1875), of the Rev. Plumer Pott Rooper, late of Abbotts 
Ripton, Huntingdonshire, who died on May 18 last, was proved 
on the 20th ult. by George John Rutt and Henry Jordan 
Thornhill, the executors, the personal estate amounting to 
over £17,000. The testator bequeaths all his personal estate 
upon trust to pay the income to his wife, Mrs. Georgiana 
Rooper, for life or widowhood; then £10,000 and all his fur- 
niture, plate, and effects to his son John George, and to divide 
the residue between all his other children. 

The will of Colonel the Hon. Robert Charles Henry 
Spencer, R.A., late of Combe, Oxfordshire, who died on 
June 17 last, was proved at the district registry, Oxford, by 
Lady Louisa Spencer, the widow and sole executrix, to whom 
he gives, devises, and bequeaths all his real and personal 
estate whatsoever and wheresoever, for her own absolute use 
and benefit. The personal estate amounts to over £13,000. 
The deceased was the seventh son of the first Baron Churchill. 

The will (dated Oct. 10, 1863), with two codicils (dated 
March 9, 1876, and June 12, 1875), of Mr. Frederick William 
Charles Buxton Whalley, formerly of Lincoln’s Inn, but late of 
No. 46, Queen’s-gate-terrace, South Kensington, who died on 
June 13 last, was proved on the 26th ult. by Mrs. Frances 
Augusta Caroline Whalley, the widow, and Lawrence Travell 
Whalley, the nephew, the executors, the personal estate 
amounting to nearly £12,000. ‘The testator leaves to his wife 
£100, and his household furniture and effects; and there are 
a few complimentary legacies. ‘The residue of his property is 
to be held upon trust for his wife for life; then, subject to an 
annuity of £200, to Mrs. Caroline Strachey, for his brother, 
John Park Whalley, for life, and at his death for his children. 

The will (dated Feb. 6, 1879), with two codicils (dated 
March 25 and May 13, 1881), of Mr. John Joseph Arthur 
Shakespear, late of No. 161, New Bond-street, and of Hodges 
Pen, St. Elizabeth, Jamaica, who died on June 29 last, was 
proved on the 18th ult. by William Neilson Farquharson, the 
executor, the personal estate in England exceeding £6000. 
The testator bequeatlis £2500 to Charles Henry Shakespear, 
and other legacies and annuities. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he gives to his cousin, Major John Gilbert 
Erskine Griffith. C. G. C. 


A Parliamentary return shows that out of a total income 
during the year ended on March 31 last, amounting to 
£72,722,206, the sum of £68,824,628 was raised by taxation ; 
£3,235,436 was the result of services undertaken by the 
Crown, such as_ the — and telegraph services, &c. ; 
£272,142 arose from Crown rights (coinage and profits on 
bank issues), and £390,000 represented the rents of Crown 
lands. ‘The expenditure, which was £933,363 less than the 
income, is also classified in the return; £28,307,195 was 
required for the interest of the National Debt; the Army 
required £14,680,762; the Navy £10,508,840; the grant to 
India on account of the Afghan war was half a million; the 
localisation of the military forces cost £92,000, the miscel- 
laneous civil services £14,934,429, the Customs £944,170, and 
the Inland Revenue £1,821,447. 
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[EORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


A few drops of the FRAGRANT FLORILINE on a wet tooth- 
brush produce a delightful foam, which cleanses the Teeth from 
all impurities, strengthens and hardens the gums, prevents tartar 
and arrests the progress of decay. It gives to the T’eeth « peculiar 
and beautifal whiteness, and imparts a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. 1t removes all unpleasant odour arising from decayed 
poet, a disordered stomach, or tobacco smoke. The FRAGRANT 
FLORILINE is purely vegetable, and equally adapted to old and 


young, 
The FRAGRANT FLORILINE should be used in all cases 
of bad breath, and particularly by gentlemen after smoking. The 
loriline combines, in a concentrated form, the most desirable, 
cleansing, and astringent properties. At the same time, it con- 
tains nothing which can possibly injure the mdst sensitive and 
delicate organisation. 
It beautifies the teeth and gums. 
It arrests the decay of the teeth. 
1t acts as a detergent after smoking. 
It renders the gums hard and healthy. 
It neutralises the offensive secretions of the mouth. 
m.. imparts to the breath a fragrance purely aromatic and 
leasant, 
Put up in large bottles (only one size) and in elegant toilet- 
cases. complete, at 28. 6d. Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Suld Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 


PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 





INE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Sweet as the ambrosigl arr, 
With its perfume rieft and rare; 
weet as violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as rosebuds bursting forth 
From the richly-laden earth, 
Is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE,” 


Por. 


The teeth it makes a pear] 
So pure and lovely to the si 
The gums assume a rosy hue, 
The breath is sweet as violets blue; 
hile scented as the flowers of May, 
Which cast their sweetness from each spray, 
Is the ‘‘ FRAGRANT FLORILINE,” 


y white, 
ght; 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mystic wand, 
And produced from fairy’s bower 
Scented perfumes from each flower; 
For in this liquid gem we trace— 
All that can beauty add and grace— 
Such is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE,” 





J ALORILINE, 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or living 

animalcule,’’ leaving them pearly white, imparting adelight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 6d. per Bottle. The 
Fragrant Floriline removes instantly all odours arising from a 
foul stomach or tobacco-smoke, 

For children and adults whose teeth show marks of decay its 
advantages are paramount. ‘The ‘ Floriline’’ should be tho- 
roughly brushed into all the cavities; no one needs fear using it 

~) often or too much atatime. Among the ingredients being 
soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs 
aud plants, it forms not only the very best dentifrice for cleansing 
ever discovered, but one that is perfectly delicious to the taste 
and as harmless as sherry. The Sots is so pleasing that, instead 
of taking up the toothbrush with dislike, as is often the case, 
children will on no account omit to use the “ Floriline”’ regu- 








larly each morning if only left to their own choice. Chik 
cannot be taught the use of the toothbrush too young; ear 
neglect invariabl yroduces premature decay of the teeth 


oy ‘ ” I 
* Floriline”’ is sold by all Chemists and Perfumers throughout 
the world, at 2s. ¢d. per Bottle. 


EF L 





ORILINE. 


If teeth are white and beautiful, 
[t keeps them so intact; 

If they ‘re discoloured in the least, 
It brings their whiteness back; 

And by its use what good effects 
Are daily to be seen ; 

Thus hence it is that general praise 
Greets “‘ FRAGRANT FLOKILINEI” 


One trial proves conclusive quite, 
‘That by its constant use 

The very best effects arise 
‘hat science can produce, 

It is the talk of every one, 
An all-absorbing theme; 

Whilst general now beeomes the nea 
Of * FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


It makes the breath as sweet as Nowcera, 
The teeth a pearly white ; 

The gums it hardens, and it gives 
Sensations of delight. 

All vile secretions it removes 
H owever long they ‘ve 

The enamel, too, it will preser 
The “ FRAGRANT FLORI 





"ve, 
LINE.” 





J PLORILINE. 


For the TEETH and BREATII, | 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

If your hair is turnin 4 or white, or falling off, uso 

THE MEXICAN HAIR R EN: ER; for it will positively 
restore, in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘ Restorers.’’ it 
makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 

Pebihngl of the hair on bald spots, where’ the glands are not 

ecayed, 

This preparation has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days, 

romotes growth, and prevents the hair falling out, eradi- 
oan dandruff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy con 
on. 

It imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring it 
to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of this 
preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, grey, or 
white hair to its natural colour and richness. 

It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever. Hence it does not soil the hands, 
the scalp, or even white linen, but produces the colour within 
the substance of the hair. 

It, may be had of an Kespemsetio Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. In case 
the dealer has not ‘‘ The] Mexican Hair Renewer”’ in stock and 
will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, carriage- 
paid, on receipt of 4s, in stamps, to any part of England. 

Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 





THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 





What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one’s fancies 

What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And Nature's gift enhances ? 

What gives a bright and beauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer? 

“That quite successful is the use 
Of ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'"” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright and glowing? 

What. keeps it free from dandruff, too, 
And healthy in its growing? 

What docs such wonders? Ask the press, 
And what says each reviewer? 

“ That none can equa] or approach 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR Rien EWER!’” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 

Like some bright halo beaming ? 
What makes the hair a perfect mass 

Of splendid ringlets teeming ? 
What gives profusion in excess ? 

iy, at says each reviewer 

“The choicest preparation is 

‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 
Because to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful. 
What say the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewer 
“That most sti for ladies’ use 
Is ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’” 





THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 
reference over all other ‘‘ hair dressings,’’ as evinced from cer- 











. 71" 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 
It may or may not be generally known that microscopical 
examinations have proved that mal or vegetable parasites 
gather, unobserved by the naked eye, upon the teeth and 
gums Of at least nine persons in every teu; any individual may 
easily satisfy homself in this matter by placing a powerful micre- 
scope Over a partially-decayed tooth, when the living animalculm 
will be found to resemble a partiully-cecayed cheese more than 
anything else we can compare it to, We may also state that the 
FRAGRANT FLOKILINE is the only remedy yet discovered 
able perfectly to freo the teeth and gums froin these parasites 
without tho slightest injury to the teeth er the most tender 
gums. | 
this.—From the “ Weekly Times,”” March 26, 1871:— 
“ There are so many toilet articles which obtain all thelr cele- 
brity trom being constantly and extensively advertised that it 
makes it necessary when anything new and good is introduced 
to the public that special attention should be called to it. The 
most delightful and effective toilet article for cleansing and 
beautifying the teeth that we in a long experience have ever used 
is the new Fragrant Floriline. Itis quite a pleasure to use it 
and its properties of imparting 4 fragrance to the breath and 
giving 4 pearly whiteness to the teeth make it still more valu- 
able. Of all the numerous nostrums for cleaning the teeth 
which from time to time have been fashionable and pepular, 
aothing to be compared with the Floriliue has hitherto been pro- 
juced, whether considered as a beautifier or a valuable cleanser 
and preserver of the teeth and gums,”’ 
From the “ Young Ladies’ Journal’’:— An agreeable denti- 
trice is alwaysa luxury. Asone of the most agreeable may be 
reckoned Floriline. If cleanses the teeth and imparts a pleasant 
odour to the breath. Ithas been analysed by several eminent 
professors of chemistry, and they concur in Their testimony to 
its usefulness. We are frequently asked to recommend a denti- 
trice to our readers ; therefore we cannot do better than advise 
them to try the Fragrant Floriline.”’ 














0 LORILINE. 
. lyr 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 
I have heard a strange statement, dear Fanny, to-day, 
That the reason that teeth do decay 
Is traced to some a that form in the gums, 
And eat them in time quite away. 
Animalcules, they say, are engendered—that is, 
the mouth is not wholesome and clean ; 
And I also have heard to preserve them t 
Is the fragrant, the sweet ‘‘ FLORILIN 











a" 
Oh, yes! it is true that secretions will cause 
Living objects to form on your teeth, 
And certainly and silently do they gnaw on 
In cavities made underneath ; 
But a certain preservative has now been found, 
To keep your mouth wholesome and clean ; 
And you're perfectly right, for 


your teeth to 7 
There's nothing like sweet “ i 


reserve, 

JORILINE!"” 

Tis nice and refreshing, and pleasant to use, 
And no danger its use can attend; 

For clever physicians and dentists as well 
Their uniform praises now blend. 

They say it’s the best preparation that’s known, 
And evident proofs have they seen, 

That nothing can equal the virtues that dwell 
In the fragrant, the sweet “ FLORILINE!” 





FFLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


The “ Christian World” of March 17, 1871, says, with respect 
to Floriline :—‘“ Floriline bids fair to become a household word 
in England, and one of peculiarly pleasant meaning. It would 
be diflicult to conceive a more efficacious and agreeable prepara- 
tion for the teeth. Those who once begin to use it will certainly 
never windy give it up.” 

Mr. G. H. Jones, the eminent Dentist, of 57, Great Russell- 
street, in his valuable little nook on Dentistry, says :—‘* The use 
of a good dentifrice is also indispensable, and one of the best 
preparations for cleansing the teeth and removing the impure 
secretions of the mouth is the liquid dentitrice called ‘ Fragrant 
Floriline,’ which is sold by all respectable chemists.” 

The words “ Fragrant Floriline’’ are a Trade-Mark. 

fold retail everywhere; and wholesale by the ANGLO- 








AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, 
London. 





ificates and testimonials from the most Tespectedie sources. 
Being compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it does, 
all the most desirable qualities of the best hair preparations of 
the day, without the objectionable ones—it may be relied on as 
the very best known to chemistry for restoring the natural colour 
to the hair, and causing new r to grow on bald spots, unlese 
the hair glands are decayed ; for, if the glands are decayed and 

one, no stimulant can restore them; but if, as is often the case, 
f; ICAN HAIR RENEWER 


Read the following Testimonial :-- 
From Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists. 12, Grafton-street, 
Dublin :—/‘ We are recommending THE MEXICAN HAIR 





RENEV to all our customers as the best of the kind, as we 
have been told by several of our friends who tried it that it has 
a wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening their Hair.’’ 








THE MEXICAN IIAIR RENEWER. 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES, 





Would you have huxuriant hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and rare ; 
Would you have it sof and bright, 
And attractive to the sight? 
This you really can produce 
If yon put in constant use 

HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


The hair it strengthens and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose se: ves; 

t beautities—improves it, too, 
And gives it a most charming bue, 
And thus in each essential way, 
It public favour gains each day— 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWCR. 


If a single thread of hair 

Of a greyish tint is there, 

This *‘ Renewer"’ will restore 

All its colour as before, 

And thus it is that vast renown 

Does daily now its virtues crown— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 

No matter whether faded grey, 

Or failing like the leaves away, 

It will renew the human hair, 

And make it like itself appear: 

It will revive it, beautify, 


And every ardent wish supply— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. | 





MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


HE 








by Chemists and Perfumers, 
at 3s. 6d. ; or sent to any address free on receipt of 4s. in stamps. 





[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
When the hair is weak and faded 
Like the autumn leaves that fall, 
Then is felt that sadden’d feelin 
Which does every heart enthral, 
Then we look for some specific 
To arrest it on its way, 
And THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWEB 
Bids it like enchantment stay. 


It arrests decaying progress : 
Though the hair is thin and grey 
It will strengthen and improve it, 
And work wonders day by day. 
It restores the colour, 
And brings back its beauty, too; 
For THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Makes it look both fresh and new. 


What 's the greatest hair restorer 
That the present age can show ; 
What produces wonders Getty, 
Which the world at large should know? 
Why, THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Eminently stands the first ; 
Thus its fame by countless thousands 
Day by day is now rehears’d. 


What beautifies, i , and str 
Human hair of every age? 
Why. this famous great restorer 
With the ladies is the rage, aie 
And THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Is the very best in use, 
For luxuriant tresses always 
Do its magic powers produce. 


ot}: 





[He WORDS ‘‘THE MEXICAN HAIR 

RENEWER” are a Trade Mark; and the public will please 
see the words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, and the 
name is blown in the bottle. 

The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 3s.6d. Directions in German, 
French, ar 1 Spanish. 

May be aad of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 











World. 
Sola Wholesale by, the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


COURT 


PETER ROBINSON ’S 


and GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET. 





with 


ion. 


Add 


finished by this 


PAMILY BEREAVEMEN‘ 


Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram 


ENCED DRESSMAKERS and 
¢ YONTRY Se 


PETER ROBINSON'S EXP 
MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL PARTS of the CC 
matter the distance) FREE OF BXPENS 
i Dresses, Manties, Millinery, and a full assortment o 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable descrip- 
t Iso Materials by the 
VERY REASONABLE PRIC 
house in “* REGENT-STREET. 
Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 





“aK 
E TO PURCHASER 


Yard, and su at the sam 


plied 
ES as if Purchased 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at Stated Charges. 


ress 256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 
PETER ROBINSON'S. 


rI\HE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 


Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this desirable 
munner solely to the order of PETER ROLINSON. 
Good qualities from 6s. 6d. to 12s, 9d. per yard. Others, not 


process, from Is. 6d. to 4s. d. 


at the Ware- 








LACK BROCADED VELVETS. 


A pee 


Purchase, 
100 Pieces 
at 5s. 11d. 


; usual prce, 8s, 3d. 





B — = 


NET et CIE.’S BLACK SILKS. 


cellent and most enduring qualitics 


4s, 3d., 5s., 58. 9d., 6s. 6d., and ss, 6d. 





J 


LACK BROCADED SATINS, 


100 Pieces 


28. 11d., 98. 64., 38. 11d., 48. Gd., and 5s. 11d. 





SD all Si 








a LACK SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 


1k, 28, 11d., 3s. 6d., 38. 1ld., 4s. 9d., and 5s. 6d. 





LAC 
B " All 


fy ISTUME 


K LYONS VELVET, 


pure Silk, a special quality, at 9s. 9d. 


S; 





In Satin, Merveilleux Satin, and Silk, 
at 4 guineas, including five yards for Bodice. 
OSTUMES, in Fancy Silk for Young 


C 


Ladics, at 


2} guineas, inciuding five yards for Bodice, 








SE 


N 


{OSTUMES IN FOULARDS, Satin Fin 
and 4} guineas, including mat r B 


ASIDE.— € 





ish, 








ostumes in Good 
Useful Mater in Diack, Grey, 
avy, &c., at 2 guineas, complete. 











in Black 


ENING and DINNER 


COSTUMES 
Net, Black Grenadine, Spanish Lace, &c., 
from 1 to7 guineas. 
A very choice collection. 





JEW BLACK 


PETER ROL 
256 to 262, RE 


- 
MATERIALS, 
from ROUBAIX, 
for the Autum 
Novel Textures and D« 
For Patterns of the above, 
which will be forwarded free, 


please addres 
Y WAREIIOUSE, 
Ni Y, W 


LOULKN 
-STR JON DON, W. 








a 





Kk PPS’S 


Coes. 


GRATEFUL 
and 


COMFORTING 


JAMES EPPs 


Also, EPPS'S 


1. * By athorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operation of digestion 
and nutrition, and bya careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
pps has provided our breakfast tables witha 
delicately-flavoured beverage “which may 
suve us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articlesof diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ges attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 

. fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 
and CO., I CHEMISTS. 

HOCOLATE ESSENCE, for Afternoon Use. 









C 





T RELOAR 


= 


and SONS’ T UDGATE-HILL. 
¥ LOORCLOTH. — 





] ENOLEU 


M. (SARPETS. : 


TIXRELOAR and SONS, 69, Ludgate-hill, 


were estab 


who deal exclusively 


awarded seven P. 


lished 1832. They are the only firm in London 





in Floor Coverings. They have been 
rize Medals, including one at Paris, 1878. The 
Fine Arts Galleries at the International Exhibitions of 1851 





1853, 1855, 1862, 1865, 1869, and 1878, were covered with matting 
specially manufactured by them. 





C 


(uuBB's 


Dd 


EEDS, PLATE, BULLION, &c. 


LOCKS AND LATCHES, 
CHESTS, BOXES, &c. 








CHUBE'S 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS 
POST-FREE. 





HUBB and SON, 


strect, E. 


128, Queen Victoria- 


.C. ; and 68,,8t. James’s-street, London. 





(\ABSON'S ANTI-CORROSION 


pamt 
FOR 
EXTREMES 
OF 


CLIMATE, 


=e 
PAINT, 
Patronised by her Majesty, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and 15,000 
of the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for 
every description of outdoor work, has been 
established upwards of eighty years, and has 
the reputation over every part of the habit- 
able globe of being the best Preserver of 
Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, or Compo. 

It stands any extreme of climate, and 
seems only to harden with exposure. It i 
sold in all Colours.—Prices, patt 
full particulars of free deliver. 
count, with flattering testimonials ; 
of Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, &c., can be had 
upon application to 

WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
La Belle Sauva: Sanh eonenne Hii London 5 
21, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin. 












and SILVER MEDAL at the MELBOURNE 
1880. 


(CARSON'S ANTI-CORROSION | PAINT | 
has just been awarded FIRST ORDER 


OF ME 


I MERIT 
EXHIBITION, 





Frys 


Gold Medal, First Award, 
Paris. Syaney. 
RY’s CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuable 
article.”—Standard. 





Coco. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
TRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure.’”—W. W. Sroppart, 
F.I.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristo 
Thirteen Exhibition Medals. 









~ CHWEI 
Anti-I 


TZER’S COCOATINA. 


dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with 


The faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly digest- | 


ive Beverage for 
Keeps in all Clim 
Breakfast Cup, cc 


In Air-Tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., ts 
EITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 


H.SOH 


Arrowroot, Starch, &e. 


“BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.” 
ates. ben |g no Cooking. A teaspoonful to 
osting less than # helfpeupy. Samples gratis. 

&c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


| 
| 
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JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
have gained the HIGHEST AWARDS at 
all the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITIONS, including the Two Gold Medals 
for Uprights and Grands, Melbourne, 188} ; 
the First Prize, Queensland, 1830; the Two 
First Special Prizes, Sydney, 1880; the 
Legion of Honour, Paris, 1878, &c. 





BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS 
for SALE, HIRE, and on the THREE- 
YEARS' SYSTEM. 


J) OHN 





BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
The principal of the previous honours 
gained by the 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS are :— 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1877. 

THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR 
and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Phila- 
delphia, 1876, 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris 
1874, and the HONORARY MEMBER 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY OF FRANCE. 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA OF EXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT, Netherlands International Ex- 
hibition, 1869, 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867, 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &c, 


J OHN 





BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1852, 1868, 1871, 1876, and 1879, 
throughout Europe and America. 


Jy COHN 





N BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


« Pari 


mj OH 


Nov. 4, 1878, 
“* T have attentively examined the beauti- 
ful pianos of Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons that are exhibited at the laris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1878. L consider 
them to be exceptional in the ease with 
which gradations of sound can be produced, 
from the softest to the most powerful tones, 
These excellent pianos merit the Lg pen 
bation of all artists. as the tone is full as 
well as sustained. and the touch isof perfect 
evenness throughout its entire range, 
answering to every requirement of the 
pianist. 





“Cu. Gounop.’ 





BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANUS. 

Sept. 8, 1878. 
ity that, after 
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“Paris 
“We, the undersigned, ce 
having seen and most conscientiously ex- 
amined the English Pianos at the Universal 
Exhibition of 18/s, we find that the palm 
belongs to the Grand L’ianos of the house of 
Brinsmead, 
“Nicoias RubINsTEIN, 
“DD. Maanes, 
“ Chevalier ANTOINE DE Kontsk1, Court 
Pianist to the Emperor of Germany.” 
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BRINSMEAD and 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ I have pleasure in expressing my opinion 

that the Paris Exhibition Moatl Grand 
Pianofortes of Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons are unsurpassed. The tone is 
sweet, sustained, and extra- 
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perfect. 
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BRINSMEAD and SON 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ Illustrated London News. "’ 

* The French papers have been unanimous 
in their expressions of admiration of these 
splendid instruments. The grandsespecially 
have enchanted the Parisian protessors and 
amateurs of music by their noble sonority, 
their enormous power, and the sympa- 
thetically voice-like quality of tone. The 
touch is so beautifully light, elastic, and 
certain, that many pianists «f every nation, 
from the Abbe Liszt downwards. who have 
tried these instruments, have highly com- 
plimented the enterprising manufacturers 
on their success.” 
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BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

** Daily Chronicle.”’ 

“In tone the instrument is exceedingly 

rich and sweet, aud in touch the very per- 

fection of lightness. Messvs. Brinsmead may 

certainly be congratulated upon their suc- 
cess.”” 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“* Morning Advertiser.”’ 

“The Legiun of Honour. In addition to 

the other distinctions awarded to Messrs, 

John Brinsmead andj; Sons at the Paris 

Exhibition of 1878, the founder of the firm 

has been created Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour.” 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“Daily News.”’ 

““A new Pianoforte, recently manufac- 
tured by Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons, claims notice, not only on account of 
its beauty and richness of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenious mechanical novel- 
ties, the most important being the addition 
of a third pedal, by means of which the 
sound of any note or notes may be alrnost 
indefinitely prolonged at the will of the 
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player. ‘Phus bass notes may be sustained 
after being struck by the left hand, 
which may then be taken away, and, 
with the right hand, may execute the 
most brilliant staccato pemnee thus 
iving almost the ef! of four hands. 
‘he patent ‘check-repeater action,’ a 


speciality of Méssrs. Brinsmead, enables 
the performer to command with case 
the mest rapid reiteration of the same 
note; the facility of the key movement in 
general being such that glissando passages 
can be executed with such perfect ease as 


calculated to extend the reputation of its 
makers.”” 


SMEAD 
PIANOS 
may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 
Prices from 37 guineas to 350 guineas. 





JOHN BRIN and SONS’ 





18, 20, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., 
and 


THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
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8, The March-Out. 


2. Skirmishing Practice 


1, The Young Idea, 


THE SCOTTISH VOLUNTEERS. 








